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;f ANT idcctiMU of ncellent J^^^ bave b««a «da fcr Ik* 

iiDpUai 

The preMDt work, u the tille expTeucf , aimi at the attainBMt 
oftbice ottjcclt: to improve ;oiilh la the art ofTcadin;; toBtll- 
orate thurlanfuace and >eatiineat> ; and to inciikate laiai o£dM 
taoitimpoM^piiiiciplMorpiet]< and virtue. 

The idecei idccted, not 011I7 give uercbe to a freat varietv «f 

emotioiil, and the cormpondeiil lan» nnd variationa of rolee. Ml 

-■ — ■-—.■-- es, whirfiarediTerilJtodt 



propdrtioned, and pointed with accuracv. Eietciies of Ihii na- 
torc are, it i> pre>utned> well calculotecl to teach yooth to read 
■rith propiietf and bOmI. A leUction of lenteucei, m whkh vari- 



ir parte a> well as wiih retpect lo 



will probablf have a much ^ealer eSecl, in properlj teacbior Iba 
artorreadJDf , than li commaiil; imagiaed. Id tach comtrae^nt, 
trriaj thing u accoaimadated to Ibe miderMaadiog and the *<>lc« ; 
■nil the comiDiKi difltcuhlat Id learning to read well an obviated. 
>e leainer hai acquired a habit of reading loch •entcnceii 
neu and facilil;, he will raadil; applji that liabil, and the 
nenla he hai nuule, to leDteneei more complicated and 



ine laoguage 01 lae pieca ciwho ioi 
carefully ruarded. Purity, proprielj, p 
initancea, degaoce of dictioD, diitingu 
tracted from the worlu of the moitcor 



/i persplcnitjr, and, in maiqr 

. ^ . , diitinguiih them. Thej are ex' 

tracted from the worlu of the hhmI correct and elegant writer*. 
From the loorco whence the lealimenti are drawn, the reader 
ma; expect to find them connected and regular, lafncientl; im> 
portanC and improiiYe, and divested of everj thing that i> either 
trilc or ecccDtnc. The frequent peruial of such compotilion nal< 
orally tenib to infuie a latte for Inia ipecies of excellence ; and to 
produce ahahitoflhialiiag, and of compoiing, witfajudgntenl and 

^ That this collection may atio icrve the purpoie of promoting 
pieJjand virtue, IheCempiler bai intraducBl many eatracti, wbici 

* TIk hunier, in hli progiwi taroagb Ibii Toluim «ik1 tft* SsijiiEi to It, will 
lined ia tlie IppcniUl If 



lIiiprDwfiinlwrioslwm,Ikuibeit«ad«'*ainbtS«fael,b 

lac to nmdaCEvuelT.andiiHutcallDeTnfnrlnipofwitKvdaiHiiA.avTli*'*^ 
£lrni H uUllulia to Ibc AultaDi^^iicL&h l!nwmtr\ m pnnk4 lUwOa 
f>«Mef tlMprii^lMHidnUinnllliwIln tlMiirsrlL 



4 - - . PRETACE. ~ 

litan nUgioxk In tha moit amiabk light ; and which racommcud « 
great Tsne^ or moral dutin, by tba avcelleace of their natare, 
and the happv eSecU thej produce. Thoe lubjccti are exhibited 
m a ityle and mumer which are calculated to arresi the auentioB 



«f joutb ; and to make at 

The Campiter hai bjeo careful to a»oid every expreuion and 



•tatusent, that might gratif; a corrupt mind, or, in 
Krae, oObait the eye or ear of innocence. Thii he « 
peculiarly iiicumhent on every penon who wrilei Tor the benefit 
of y«Bth. It wo<dd indeed be a great and happy iraproremeDt in 
•dnoUtoD, iT no wrhinn were aliased to come under their notice , 
but luch a* are pericclly innocent ; and if on all proper occaiii 
they were encouraged to peruse thote which lend to ingpire a 
~"™~— ior virtue, and an abhorrence of -- " - ■ 



^ witb«utimeats of piety and goodueu. Such imprea- 

■ioni de^y engraven on their miudi, and connected with al) their 
aw^omenti, could icarcely fail of attending Ihem through life, 
and of producing a solidity of principle and cTiaracler, that would 
Ik aUB to rcaiit the danger arising from future inlercourae with 
the world. ' 

The Author hai endeavoured to relieve the grave and terioua 
parta of bit collection, by the occasional adminsion of piecei which 
amine ai well as imtrucl. If, however, Rnv ofbis readers ihoold 
•i.:_i. :. — ..; — f^^ great a proportion ol the former, it may ba 



imagination, 
tatei of the 



if youth eepeci 
inderataDiung 



tamparate b-- _. -.- ,,. 

ta ailbrd proper scope for the opcratioi 

tteheart. 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been soVciton* 
to recommend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scrip- 
lurei, by interspersing through hta work some of the moil beauti- 
ful and interenmg passages of those invaluable writing). To ex- 
cite an early taste and veueralion for this neat rule of life, ii ■ 
point of lo high importance, aito warrant the attempt topromof* 
H on every proper occasion. 



amtivei which led to this production. If the Author ilwuld be so 
successful as to accomplish these ends, even in a small degree, ha 
will think that his time and pains have been well employed, tad 



INTRODUCTION. 



OBSERTinoNs ON THE Fjasortxa or oods 

rriOnidwltta ^iiprict7lii{d«Bdiie>BdlmpoiMiitMtd>MM|fNlMtM 
-*- ofldaprofemcnl both to tbtundflrmiHllDiudllwbtuL ttU«WliiM 
■ (cmplMs K^»,iliUlw ndantglf pendTB tba Uw, ud uMr M*Ai M 
.isgint tkianlwi,«ln*KB0BHiitibrpnrfknaioRp(Mi IbrhawlikTi^ 
■tble CQjgpr m mclMJ^ to otlar^ what whfB bat feint iirlaac cuwrt c<—^^ 
tioM Droanalmr If tban van do oUw bcnetM rHBlUa( troM th* )«t •( 
KadlsEiraU.ttnBtbeiKecaftirltlvtBtnidn'iOtpradMtr MMtuUiC^* 
ncvning of wlut v* nnd | and tb« laUt tftoco ■c qulr qi, of dii4D( lUi wlA 






nm derind to oBneliet ud othen, tma xku' BnuuuiMian ef 
fretlngi; and the lUwn inJ tUwMo UapmilM mito HiBdig 
nfiher«idw«ikltlie«ndUioc«, «i»WMWtrMlM»,wlilth fin 
ponuKc iDibanadrgrthiiBccciBiT.andaHfolBI. Th* pvAct MMomh 
DfitdmbUmnqiiUw gmuD 



datwbHe^iiulkllxibanofptTfeciIan wUl find bliBMlt unplf mraidtd tv 
wvtry tariiaa be max thbik proper to maktp 

To ^n ruin fbrDie uuicemeut of the Tslce Innadlnt, 19 whlEk )&•■•■ 
ceuu? pauiH, unpbuli, tod tooei, iiuj'badlKaTeredaidpiitlBpniltH,!* 
«tpi]HUite> AlternllUiediRetioD) ttatcub*oAndsBlhMepalBI%nck 
ttbeiuvUbrib* UTiiiKiBilninariBiuliwUlbeilBlnUahr 
--"---^--^-eedfmMiipleliiflM 




■Pd itf«A tfnmdnt 



INTHODUCTION. 
SFXTION I. 

Pnpfr ImbIiicm nf yda. 

«di u> Mben, doabilMi, idiiR M, (a 



nsbulbna^lchn la hli Tales; the //•£)«, IbcJUUiUs, an 

Ugb, UOM whkli he iu« In »Uiii^ iliiud tn lome pcnsn iL i ih 




u, ud in lUdy U strain QUI tuIee bcltiM nrt ba» 

III Qktigua DUfulrei, Hid read wltbpaiix; uidwhfliwrir ■.penon 

-'-'-" >eKtiBli>il>vi>>«rd<I'llhpiilBl>Tkl>Bnd)sa«. Lei 

te (Oil nrteglb and (H>llar»uiid ; hitalwaripllcb If 

7 «r nkfl thoA we nn eflaFd wliltaut pain (a Donclrea, and 
■T eatnopd]iiftiT«flbrb AJlon^af vt keep wUhb ibeop bounds, tfa« 
uu of ipMi* will he at lihenj to diKharge their seiefaJ nflcei with 



•*iM«l.pnn(dadtiBb wilWn UureathefooTTOlee. Aa ibi> i> the ok bi 
cm)MM*lii»,ilwlUb<MiiIiaiiiKBd<]iEUi«lien. Uul lei m nnHoilvT, that 
)>au1ble to olfesd hj qteaklhff wd. 



Usal'tlMlnitelg'af a)enti«aBdil*pfaAioD which eniiitiii 
wa^ etotnnuKC, ud aUbrda em Is th> reader, and pleanu 
TUt imnUant pitch sr the toIcc, uddiiagreealile mmawtf, 
Mi^lap«(>iai.ThDiscn«ui[faItDrcadiiiiUrce tomu; who 
IS Mad ■tHieerealadiitaiice.wheAmdiBftuIhaliteaclien', wboM inttriKI- 



i ™i ■Ml" ■».»a iiiw»wa*>n- "HW 



INXRODUCTIOK. 7 

^piHlini u tha ckltC r«)ukilw Is (uralag k (oad nadar. 
unm wkicb dccund ih> urlom uunUoa gf nor dm ta 
IB oTjeoth li cominlaRl. 





r lo dlfliBctncai ofexpreaUjii, 
l^ Impohcl. (iBl mufUia-* 

>, llli be becDiD* ptr- 

, rWMd, wilh ihe hop* 

„ -Jar, If Iw cannot eoraplewlj uUci.1.1* *™j ,i,Bm(,„ 

■otiiid of thB Inng^iftEb 

SECTION in. 

Dm Agm ^ il«nut. 

Btb..p«dofp™™dnB, P«<lpil.«jofnM«l,confo™l..]l«U«nioa 

tWTni. of rnullng too fc7l. .^iTtl- ""^ !f """S^" ^^ "» 

"• r^'* •P"°«. be™*, whn, I. h« ero*riB<o'. h.'T^'^^j! 
more djfflcoll to be cCTTHted. To pranouiHe wlUi . prawr deerw of ™ 



Afler Iba funduDeBUl mtu 
I to diillnelanlfliluiDii, nnd t 
I t*ild|f to trery wot4 - 



I weight uid dlgoll/ 10 the aiiea. 1 

» pMuwrfcl mu whkli It lUowa ibt mdD u 

" Uw l««l«r to i»eU bU hi* BMBcI,, both tritt „ 

SECTION IV. 



B ^NlRODUCTIOJf. 

lui^nc* (ivniptliln Is It t In appodlloa 10 bnsd, Tnlfu', B prertKuW 
■BDdithm. TUiliRqBl(Uel»aG)rnallitlinriU(iblf,iMfi»ndlBC<'lik 
uincliisitiuidauc tiiitngcaintcDBeaiilHtliliinldtaarbtbMlilrabr 
tbglMnEtaieliBr. BiIIIbanliiwoterneoB,«UehklH]rBOtbal^r<>p- 
'atbe Enflilh luEn(g«,eTaT void which (oiidm otn 



Tbtj dmU upon llwm ud pntnet 
wnst uMj mnltlpLrBaaiti on the nmc irord ; Aram ■ mlitAaD notkiB, tint 
U ffittgrwItjiaiA iiDpomnw la theli nitjecl, «nd »d^ to the energy of IhrtT 
dellTeij. Wtonu Ihii li out of ths greatot &Dki tb ' ' — ' "" 




sphulB dMermlBM Ihe nemliij of ■ Koimee, with Rl«r«HH u 
iSVihW iidd betoi^ (rtmppoifd by the ™thor u en««l IJBwtodc^ or r^ 
moKiBiiuiiWeuity, where ft pamge mmy haTe tnore kbki 1^ o«* TB* 
Infcrtor esqdud. fltf.™-, r«". «^ ■»«««. bo. do« <»tM th. "">^<* 
WT PM«B^^« w«a> ""hkh Ihl. I.tt« emphii^ 1« Bi«n. we >» If"™ 



■ * -te AInilliQiwd IhU ih* circniiutUKe wo« ><ll kasn M w, Omw 

^ tmyhuti upon UM «(»a on't 1> the Int Um i ud koMlt nwalll 

• Of nunl fint dliobBlienca,iiDd the flnm," ke. 
wtn ■ muiirioai tnith, tbi[ oinUiid lu 



• « muA >« dtobedloK*, ■ Ac 



m Ihitnippudlloa thitliinl Une would be mo, 

"BcnuEln dult into UieworU, 'kt, 

I thai nuuiUiidluHnrtbnvwuiiKhURirtldNtt 
t» ollw ngkaa, Ibnoch the pUccthey inUUM bul ben In* ftMnllUIIIbrit 
InufccMlan, ihe Uu woutd mn ihua : ' ' 



Botirwtwi 



Ite HKHar cmpbirii llBiIi plue lo lie lMkmlD( AdtI HuniiH, wkfefe ad 
«.g((«r«Bliirtm<»lng.,«eh dC which huo«nitotd hr U» ■^lairtl 

"CojimriitaioiowDifr^f" 

fcuiKUd to <ni», m o™™ e™ ,«.T, ™ m.k. ttioi -*Jr- " 

"iTBtj by UwHTuc of the puan and J—/_»j «! 1 iiemmiMa ■» 
•mphirt., (Mfc alone HsmTolI^r^ ^ "^^ "^ " ^ **• '"**' 

who, In • firm Innan c*^ would m 
Vl«« or quuoi,. Some pmooi, 
•«mdo not icnqil* u ctnr It bi b<r>°d m/ OUneM ha 



or "" ■Jeeren of Importance of the wortiapOB which liorJ™... ,5,1.™ 
"Wtruy, d»peiiilliiIinHlne«prtceofrMde™. -iT"™mMu«, 

lllifteqiBd.Ur rnpiired to be comlDiied wUh . WHe nutation, on twT^ 
Mnmmei more wonti together. Tbt roUowtDE Knaneei nemolMV liort. iha 
r^ ofiU. podUoB. -If,™ *,k to n-i. o«^™ "^"^T^^ 
«™,W«*-«i*^i.rt«.- -Tl*«,tl»n«p«.,orpW«e»ri«.7 

bll uid eomprelHDiiiie, llial Blaioit tnrj word li en 
i dalei, ye riten, wooi, ud pjaloi ; ' or, m tbu pb 
■ propbei^ of EieUel, " Wh/ wlU ye die ■" 
tiiTta»l.,be.lde.Itialheroaeei,iilhsgr«irerilolorofauani!B-. Tboort 
JlieqoMUi, of onr citable. 1. toed. In word. Kpmtel, prooouiad, yeftt 
u nintdile, wbta tbtee word, mairmi^ged in icntenen; ibe Laj bdnr 
ebuped IDU Aon, Itae ihon InlD loDg, •ccenluiE M tbeinporUnee or u^ word 
vltb regiird to meflolDfi:. Empbuli ■!■□, In pvnculer cuo, (i2cen (be Beac of 
theacccnt. Tbil Udemoulnble from Ibe foUowinceniBptei: "BaAtUIn, 
tre»ie,butIih«Ud«™ie,' " There li •difference EMtjuengWaf end Awtr. 

log.'' "lathliipeelHof coii1pailI]oii,pinuibUi9iiniiicb r-nllil rliia 

TrgtablUtr- " iDIline eiunpiditheempbulireqairei ' 




of ■ tme end Jou tute ; ind c 
from Jadginf eccumtel j of wbi 
Then kone error, sgalDft wl 
trt DnmelT, thutofmnlllpljingEmphuiiaiJ ir 
phajli iDdiicrlminatelr- It Lb only by m prudi 

idcr ererj iblag be eipreuea of bigh ImportAoct 
JphetK we soon Learn to pay lltlLe regard 10 (hen 
with emphuleil words, It Ute crowding ill tba pn 
snetati wbicb,utotbe«IRct,i>Jfut iheiuncH 



:b, in LU neture, bperfeclLy dlillnct {rmo enpliull, 
d puiioD. Tbt foufg reader ibculd be nnftil M 

'" Toodel of Ibe mon jixUdoiu (Dd ■ccBiite Dt^en. 



INTRODOCnON. 
flEcnON Tl. 




Ibe «Bd of uch CO 
te lUbicn fecOvCi •Uch tlHT « 

Mber ilgiu lliu woidb "• muillal th 

■1 udTllriuiil enutloD. AilbecDiniaunlatloD ortheHintaail IMIsfi* 



•( kleu, tb* AulbiH' oC out belOE did not, ■ 

Hlun, In the Bina dudr u hs Iim duns wUh irguxl to ttw ml of lUaiuImal 
' 1 ) all of wUdi oxpnH tli^ n ~ ~ ^~ ' 




V* lb> mifkij &iUa I ToB n not b GMb i pabDih U Ht la Ibe nmO or AU>- 
In I lBitlba(Uii0tR*ofliianUiiIli>egi^F<da; IcMtfMdugtitciK^'tl* in 
t^itit't-* >■'— -|J-' T«noiianl»offlIllMH,latika«ligiui)ewiKirnliiap- 
•■7wi,i»rfitUiafoffMiifi- Ciribora'tktildMoftheiidgtiirwHTllctTnu 
■mji AfiUcU efSiiituibiHigtilwbiidiiotlNCBaDDliiiedwItliDil.* Tb* 
kntntAMdloMoueipiHMaKTnnruilliuiiRiutiiHii UuRfon tha oon li 
l*ir. TlM HSC enaliiliii ■ ^Mtt^ oommud, mi ibonld ba pnaoimcad nscti 
U(tar. ItiMbariaiieiic«,lii«iliicbliaia>>lieiip*UiailciiddnBtoilianioiiii. 
fetal wbtn bb frlandi had beeo lUin.msa be upnsKd In > noia qidndUTiF. 
«M baa Oh nn lonur i ml B In u U* am, »r ID Uch at tba tecand, la ■ 
■aolf , Onn, ud jH plBlatlra tOM. 
TW oo«tt«< md ouoral Bioguija of UmsnjoUoM ii not B difflenk to ba »«. 
na to Lniclpa. If weealarlototba ipiritofthaafc 



INTRODUCHoif. 




■ftlnllT 
1EI whlii'^llgni'fr inj i11b«tm«B1» putton of lb* 
1 ItmH which lodlcaw agrtablr mioHnm ; >nd, on 

„_, , , ttra ft™ being » fcr.»t«il"l'h ihe wlj«t,i- 

to prucnd Ihroogh tt, willi Ifcu ™»r "3 musttrfj mnner, whlcB 
hi Ml pod cS^cu in lUt, ■>--"-" -.1"""." 




.orntoccFmM. it 

aClM ^MA< *• l>Biel»i AM'Ike tnath nnut <» Ann atilr •! a* MM vTb 

MrrvJ* ot tW pvrtod, whcD 1b« fal« If nipended di% 1W fentonenti B)Ml,bf 
lU nameoiRirt, oh naj dmri bm ■ Rritclnft itock fur cut^tIbe a du 
laagnt MUeiK*, WMbmil Imprapff tamnipHeni. 

FaiiH* in mdioi moit gcnenKr be forawd apan ib> mmniier In wUCb w* 
iWerowrvelmln ArdltuTy,HBitb1ecoiiTqTVt11<mt ndTniupan tftp lUiriirttlL 
dil mnMr, vUeli It neqvLml from (ndlne: boakiuHinlliieta ibe nnninoa 

priaflnei Etfttww >"« f"' t*™" mrilnf slUbc psmn which mig*t ID he in«.l« 
iB Trhtln^- A necfaasical Btmtlna n tbete mtbif pliKO, hu periupt htta 
DiH C4UC of moiiDVni^, b^ lMdiD(rih«T«ulerUBlinii1u(oneklet«ry pt0p,>iid 
m qnifatm cfldnci u ercrv period- The piimuy use of polniif li loanUi Uw 
nailer In diicernhig' the Enmni'liol mnnniclhni ; ind li iicnl^sia leeoDda- 
ty<i4t«et> Itnt tlHf ncubte birpronDnclnino. <0n Uil) keid, Ike roOawisf 
dlreeUon oajF be of me : ''Tbougb,lDre«ilOB,Ere«lntt™iloiuhanklh*p»id ta 
the ilopt, y« > gre«let iloold be Ei«n 
tiata DccuiDiULliy leo^'eued bejroad whmt ii unial tn eonmoD tpetch,'* 

To rmder p«ntej pteoring snd eipreMlTt, Ihey m 
riite pta«, but ft1» accoinpiiDled wilh a proper torn 
BireC<lheKpaHie9l>1mlinated ; 
cU HUom be eiBcllj meojured. 
pRHkia of lotce Ibal i> ptoper 

' libad. In all thna caaea, we an (o ngahia ouiKlvei 



tjwiJiraat.' TkaflmaadKesad pavaaan-ieaimpaideil lq-aalalM)»* 
e(TalGe,Ibal Kits Che bewer an eipeclMlM of BBaaiBs AinfaVM mnlpIMB 
Ibi HUH) III* inSRIiin aUaadlnc llw lUrd pasia dtnlSei that tba ir 




«i«iit,aiw|llb*t*nlii 



^ Cm niq«dli>g poM nay ba tbiH allfiKad <rkk botk Ua rlataC and Ik* 
UllBf laOMtiaD, It l> Iha waa with lenm to >h* eladBf laDH I M tdBilB Of 
boh. Ilia AUlag lofleetiaa imnUj auompaBiu U i bin U b ml mftaqucW- 
It toimtatd with tha ridnl la H aelloa. lalcmicillTe aaaicK^ lilt Isiunca; 
din IbU BKOar: a^-Am 1 lucnuriil' I ■ ■!■ UlB 



fimtoDUcnoMi 




ttiiHl.mn iMi^laUbti, ntr 
fMdfT Ihelr eOUtf tad Impo 

■UumbelDraS tnilaSmiiilagricm|M*', *• 
UCn puu Id IwcMr at )b> homu tpM«> 

■■ Bs vko mlgu Iha «grid ku no InnfUlloii (D afr', kMndS luUcB^u-. 
(tr'; butli la awufat po m ii l om of a v*r«w mliHl i be who foUowitlK pl*»> 
tamat II, wUch we in ibeir 1H7 nunn'dinppidmlBe, la in cuiauIMuth af 

"TstdriHtbe IfiwniitSnUvwtteBtedrScaiBbTtlbcaSkMd'iWcdatiN 
|1ut ftUlfiotirwj^ ■Icaoa emjdaraffluUTn." 

"TtaoK erll iplriu, vbo, l>r loni coiloD, ban coBlnctad In Ik* IWIJ hablu 
of l&n' t») leDiuiUir' i maUu'i ■ml nraf*« { u ■nrdcn u ant; iblB| IbM 
li goal>, Jan', ud luiliible', u* DUunll; huobhI ud pr^u^ <iit F^H liiri 
0IK17.' 

" 1 im pcmdn), dot «i(h« dwtli', DV URri nor kiia^', nor iir< 
Mrpowfrt^i nor Uiiiip|irM«ii',iiBrthliii«toeo-^--~ '-'-**' 
aor SOX otlHi cninin'i ibill be mUa a wejmnu 1 

■bXHtan of tbfp IrHeeOaBt, ni lb* nitoi by Whtob itar »r» p'WMi. av 



sJtKlT. Tbe««col[j«rimfi«in(liBtiKtad/of?wi«,wWcb(Uet>taloIb« 






liiE,l> 



S™^™^^ I-« ■• "ta «rf of to U« ; 0.^ .hr otl«r, the amiid p™. 
InoriwtflhBinliWIeorll- Wllb niSMd 10 ibe pmM « Ihc md of th. B^ 

S^i «.d 1° ««. ™™ire tompel. u. w ob«r.. It 1.. •»" l'™^'^^£ 
ri.Vlh. «r= for, »h.t i. lh<^ int of melody, or for wlal ondta. Ibjpojl 

^^fl-1 p.« -, «d de|«do a.«B, IW o.r pn,.«ncl«lo-,i«o "" P^ 
AiUM Hme How ibnweKUPd totfUi p«*e, neij .ppe-MWoTiWr™* 
ud une muni be eirefiilly piaiiri •t^iat. Tho ctoee of ibe Ubj *nm ■ 
■Ob- «, ,MH la ibt meutoft 0M<« ■»**''■ "•*^ *■" '"^ "^ 



nrrnniTOTioir i» 

Wid ia asbUif ■ *M»« I bu^ wlOaiu ahlMr U <■ Mc«idiB of a* Tolca^ 
k dKHild IM dnelalHiljF br B lUcbl h iafB^»aotia$ai,m mf iltHattlA 
tb* puB^ bv «H Uo* tu BHMbvf, wUhgmt mmfni ib* Bnudi^- 

TlM otiHr klod sf mdodk^ puo, U Ibu vkkh faUi KiiKiilien ■buM Ih* 
HMrtli of Ika xne, ud (Urldo It Into lin> famiKldii ) a p«iic, not m (rot 
■1 Ibat vblcb btliH^ u Uk etrm of Ifae Hm, bat nltt Hnribla lo bo tniiatrj 
«r. TbU, irbltb ii ulM tb* CBBTml puuE, ma; bit, Id Eoellib benilG nn^ 
■rwr ib« «b, Stb, 61b, or 7<b lyllsbM In Ibc line. Wbrn th* nrn k » ton. 
•Dnneil, Ibil tlili cuuni pxue colulda vUta Ibe iliglilol faiua or lUiliIu 
Is tbcKue,(taa Unc cu be iwl iwItj uiDIb* naflntiina oTFoptV 



Mid the HUKt, wblcb weoOera it <Ufficalt lo r«td *ucb Uoei hu-moBiaoklf^ Tbt 
rtUa gf propflT prcmnncUiiiaa In >uch aw i, It la rrcvd mlf Ibe pviie wUch 
tbe lene (omui utd bi mdlbe Uk ucordivg Ij. Tbfi nvflccl Dftbeuetanl 
pcDH nHr nak* tb< line Knind mnewbil usbannaiikiiulr i but Ibe eObcl 
■moM bemacbWDTK, If iba leaie were Hcri^Hd U Ibe louiiil. r«liiuuK(t 
In lb* ftoUnwInf Use sruUloD, 



Ot MSK ckvri)' dIciiUf lb- pauH after inuiiiii, at Ibe Hi of Ibe tbird ijiila 
»m, wbicb. In leuUne, niiebl u be nude nxcMnf^ I thongli, IT ibe iBtliidr 
ss^were la be regarded, WimiiK iliDuld be ainDFciRl wilb wbu lbU(nirt,ud 
Ike paue sot mule dU Ibe lounb or tlilb i> liable. SofanhefoliowioiUiieaf 
rape's Epiille lo Dr. Arbulbnol, 

•I lit, wlib Bd dviUtr I rod, ' 
Or ear plainly polntt HI tbe oetiiral peiue u ftlUiiE alter Md, (be Ibimh ijt 
■able. Bui it mookl be teiy bad rr>dinglanuUBi>TpBUH(bere, laai lotepc- 
nta iikI and cisifiiji Tbe Moie admlu ofiu olber puie Itauaner IheKeond 



of prmkODjiclny renee of this kind- Tbe foUowing Ui 
• Wannl' In tbe wn", refreibei' ta Ibe broele, 



DfTRODUCIIUJI 

iHlH (f lU* MradiMdaii, Uw Oonplltr Mut fte 
dun, ta aiudm Ibrlr piqdl) In UKa^atmg ntfe 
Uh mphule mn*, (od Uie pcwir loH uhI |iaiuei,'af»R7 portion 
th«m la md, pnilautl]' u Uuir briar uU«l atnUtt pR-bnaMtn 
prfpanlorj IcuovCtlu wtalcb tli^iboyUbanfijtu1J'*RuidB«d, ttUI 



T, gf nor MBlcoca [hir pt u" - 



THE EJVGLISH RJEAnEH- 



PART I. 
PIECES ZV PROSE. 



CHAPTER I. 



DILIOENCS, industiy, and proper imprOTement ol 
time, ace material duties of the young. 
The acquisition or knonledge, ia one of the most honour- 
able occupatiODS of youth. 

Whatever useful or engaging endowments ne poBBCSS, 
ir}rtue is requMte, in order to their ahiuing with propel 

VirtuouB jouth gradually hrings forward acfomplisbed 
and dourishing manhood. 
- Sincerity ana truth form thehaaisof ei 
X>isappcmtmentB and distress, are olti 

Chan^ and alteration, form the very essence of the world. 
True happiness is of a retired nature ; an enemy to pomp 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must bt 
our first study to rectify inward disorders- 
Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart 
From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

A ten^rate spirit, and moderate e^ectations, are excel- 
lent safeguards of tfaje mind, in this uncertain and changing 



In Ux flnt tiflrr, tkc eanatltr hu nhlbUnd tnUaea In • gml wMI] 
af iwiutnicltDii, and In dl Ibc diverallr of punctuuioiL If wdl pncUHd OToa 
kcpTHuEiiithn-wUKidlr prenareUieycransmKjet far llM ™rionip»u»« 
btSeetiDiH, Md modnHUlHi ofnOct, wblch ih< taaxe^Bg ^"^"•i^ 
TtieAilIlior'i*EBrihtiEunl«,'<uiid«clie1i«lartui>aiiuiDi>, wDl (ffi" 
Ik* lunier ■■um~-i ,caft for fmpimlog UmnlC ia rt*diBi .«»n«" •* 
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TfaweiBootUne, except sim^idtyofinKslioD, and Auritr 
of principle, that can stand the teat of near approach ana 
strict examination. 

The %a]u« of any posaesaioDj is to tw chieay estimated, by 
the reUef nliich it can bring us, inUie time of oiir greatestneed. 

No person nho has once yielded up the government of h^ 
mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can 
tell how far they may carry him. 

Traii[|uillity of mind, is iUivnys most likely to be attained, 
ivhen tlic business of the world, is tempered with thoughtfiil 
and serious retreat 

He nho would actlilteatrise man, andbuildtushouseon 
the rock, and not on tbe sand, sliould conlemplate huaian 
life, not only in tliesunshine, but in the shade. 

Let usefulneaa and beneficence, net ostentation and Tan., 
ity, direct the train of yoiir pursuits. 

To maintain a steady and unbrolien mfnd, amidst all the 
•hocks of tke world, marks a great and noiile spirit 

Patience, by preserving composure utthin, ressts the im- 
pres^on wliich trouble makestrom without 

Compassionate afiectionSj even when they draw tears 
from our eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to tha 

They who have nothing to give, can often afford reKcf ta 
others, by imparting xihat they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what Is nallj 
good or evil, should correct anxiety about worldly success. 

Thevdl which covers from our sieht the events of suc- 
ceeding years, is a veil woven by the band ofmercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties offtitini^, 
consists in a wdl-ordered mind, a good consdence, and % 
cheerful submission to the willofHeaven, 

SECTION n. 

THE chief misfortunes that befall us in lifn, can be trued 
to some vices or follies which we havetommitted. 



Were we to surrey the chambers of sickness and disti , 
we should often find them peopled with tiie victims of mtem- 
peranco and sensuality, and with the children of vkious in- 
dolence and sloth, . - »L !.- > 

To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise m tie optmon or 
the world, and to bo wise in the right of our Creator, arethree 
tbings so very different, as rarely to noinade. _ 

J&H, in his highest earthly ghwy, is but a reed tk^nftm 
4m stream <>f time, andfonxd to follow erery new d: 
-'**"- 'unent 

(itak 
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The corrupted temper, and the guilty passiooR of the bad( 
frustrate tite effect uf uvery advance nnicbthe ivorid con- 
fers on them. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappoiatments, porei*- 
ty, anil sickness, are light in comparison of those inward dia- 
treases of miad, occasioned by folly, by paselon, and by 

No statioD is so liigh, no power so great, no character m 
unblemished, as to CAempt men from the attacks of rasbiKM, 
ilfaUee, or en* y. 

Moral and rcli„ 
■o much from 'vrbntn: . 
toey are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towardsmen,aiidyel . 
lias 110 feeling for the higli objects of religion, no heart to ad 
Liiire aud' adore the great Fatlier of tlie universe, has reason 
So <Ustrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, ypon rational and sober inquiry, we have ertab- 
Uahed our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by 
■(le scoffs of the licentious, or tlie carilsof the sceptical. 

When me observe any tendency to treat religion or moiv 
nlB, with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to bea sure in 
dication of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. 

Every degree of guilt, incurred by yielding lo temptation, 
tends to debase tiie mind, and to weaken the generous and 
(icoevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and i-anity, have frequently as much in- 
fluence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as igno- 
nmce, bigotry, and prejudice, liavc in misleatUng the ofHO- 
tons of tiie multitude. 

Mixed 83 tlie present state is, reason, and religion, pro- 
nounce, that, generally, if not always, there is more hapm- 
ne39 than misery, more pleasure tlian pain, in tlie condl- 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diverai^ of conditions, subordination of ranks, and u uoul- 
tipUijty of occupations, in order to advance Ihu general 
good. 

That the temper, the' sentiments, the morality^ and, in 
'gen^^ the irboTe eonduct and cbancter of men, u« ■'aatn- 
<Aced by thje example and iSspoMtioB of the persons with 
whom they associate is arellection which has long k 
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SECTION m. 

THE derire of unprovement, discoren a liberal mind t 
it ia connected with many accomp&ahineDbi, and manf 

Innoceoce confera en» and fV«edom on the mind ; and 
leaves it open to every piearing aeiwation. 

Moderate and simple pleaaurei, relish high ivtth the tern- 
perate: In the midst otbia studied refinement^ the Tolup- 
faiary languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whaterer ia oflTensire in our manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attNitioas, studies to al- 
leviate tite burden of common misery. 

That gentleness whichia the darKterMc of a good man, 
has, like eveij other virtue, its seat m the heart ; and, let 
DM add, nDthmg, except wliat flows from the heart, can Ten- 
der even ejiteirol manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be 
habitually active : not breaking forth occssiooally with a 
transient lustre, lilce the blaze of a comet ; but regular in its 
returns, like the light of day : not like the aromatic ^le, 
whidi sometimes feasts the sense ; but Lke the ordinary 
breeze, which puri&es the air, and renders it healthful. 

The nappiness of every man, depends more upon the state 
of nis own mind, than upon any one external circumstance '. 
ay,more than upon all external things jiut together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secur« 



age, and every station tney oeset; from youth to gray 
t^rs, and from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures, are the chief temptations to CTtminal 

— '- Yetthose riches, when "*■'-' — ' — °""'" 

elm ua with unforeseet 
— _ L short our health and lil . 

Be who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with himself in retirement, will, sometimca at 
least, hear the truths which tlie multitude do not tell hino. 
A more sound instructer will lift liia voice andawaker. with- 
in die heart those latent suggestions, which the worid ha<^ 
overpowered and suppressed. 

Amusement often becomes the busbess, inste»l of m« 
lelaxation, ofyoungpersona: it is then highly pemidous. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, may 
breathe out Ids life in idle wishes ; and r^ret, in the bat 
Imut, his uaelesE intentions and barren zeal. 

The spirit of true religion, breathes mildness and afibiB^. 
It dm a native, unacted east ta tlM Muvioar. Ittti»- 
C»4 , 



dal, kind, and cheerful ; far removed fromllialelooiBruid 
Illiberal superstition, ivhich clouds the brow, sharpens the 
temper, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themseh'M 
for another world, by rieglecling the coocems ofthis. 

Reveal none of the secrets of tiiy friend. Be faithfid to 
his interests. Fors;ike him not in danger._ Abhor thft 
thought of acquiring any ad%-antige by his prejudice. . 

Mao, alivays prosperuufi, would begiddyaod inioleiit; 
always afflicted, would be eulten or jlespondent Hopel 
aad tears, joy and sorroiv, are, therefore,, ao bteodcd in hit 
life, as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to reedV 
from time to tiiacy the admonitions of cooscraice. 
SECTtON IV, 

TIME once past, never returns: the moment wfaicb il 
lost, is lost for ever. 

ThfK is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of un- 
disturbed rest ; nor so powerful, as to uHord us constant pro* 
lection. 

The house- of feasting, too often becomes an avenue to 
the house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the in- 
terval between them. 

It is of great importance to us. to form a proper estimate 
of himian life;^ without eitiier loading It with imaginarj 
«vil^ or expecting from it greater advantages than it is able 
to jield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and bli- 
mate connexion. When any one of them is adopted into our 
family, it seldom ^uits us until it has fathered upon us all lis 
kindred. 

Charity, like the sun, lirli^htcns every object on which it 
shines ; a censorious disi)osition, casts every character into 
the darltest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice of virtue ; and 
are not so much good men, as the frtcndsof goodness. 
Genuine virtue, has a language that speaks to every heart 
■ tftroti^hout the ivorid. It is !i language which is understood 
by all. In every region, every cbmate, tlie homage paid to 
i(, is the same. In no one sentiment, were ever mahkind 
more generally agreed. , . 

The appearances of our security, are frequently deceitful 

When our sky seems most BettTnd and serene, in some uo- 

olHiurved quarter gathers the little black cloud, in whichtlie 

tempest fermenti, and prppares to discharge itselfon our head. 

The man of tnie fortitude, may be comparedto thpcnstis 

binlt on a rock, which defies the attacks of tb" njrroi'--'' — 
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Wtten : the mu of a fbeUe and tiinorout q^rit, to « hut 
placed on the shore, wluch every wind shakes, and ereiv 
wave overflows. 

Nothii^ is so inconsistent witii Belf-posseaaion, as fioleot 
aneer. It overpowers reason ; confounds oiir ideas ; £9- 
torts the appearance, and blackens tiie colour of every ob> 
Jeet By the storms which it raises irithin, and by the mis- 
tiaab Wtiich it occasions ivithout, it generally brings on the 
otts^nate and revenKcful man, greater misery than he can 
brinjE on the object ofliiB resentment 

The palace of virtue haSj in ail ages, been represented &s 
placed on the summit of a bill; intheascentofwhicb,laboiir 
IS requisite, and difficulties are tobesurmeoBted; and whero 
a conductor b seeded, to direct our ivBT. and to aid our steps. 

In judging of others, let ua always think the best, and em- 
ploy the Bjpuit of charity and candour. But in judging of 
ouraelvea, we ought to be exact and severe. 

Let Um, vrtio de«res to see others happy, make haste io 
gjve while his dft can be enjoyed ; and remember, that eve- 

3 moment of delay, takes away something from the value 
his benefaction. And let him »ho proposes his own hap- 
piness, reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls 
on, and " the night cometh, when no man can work. " 



There are voices which sing around tnem, but whose strain* 
allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where poison u 
in every dish. There 19 a couch which invites them to re- 
pose ; but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would judge whether a man is reall;^ bappy, >' !■ 
not solely to his houses and lands, to bis equipage and hia 
retinuQ we are to look. Unless we could see farther, and 
i&cem what joy, or what luttemes, his heart feels, ti e can 
pronounce little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I have perused it with plea- 
sure and profit. It shows, first, that true devotion is ra- 
tional and well founded ; next, that it is of tiie highest im- 
ErtancQ to every other part of religion and virtue ; and, 
iUy, that it is most condudve to our happiness. 

TTiere is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to 
look back on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to 
trace our own progress in existence, by such tokens as excite 
neither shame nor sorrow. It ought therefore to be the 
care of those who wish to pass the last hours wilh comfort, 
to lay np such a treasure 01 pleasing ideas, as shall support 
the expenses of thatlime, which is to depend wholly upon tba 
fcmd uready uquirvd- 03 ^ 



SECTION T. 

WHAT avaUs theabow of eztenial Uberty, to obb who has 
lost the government of himself ? 
He that cannot live w^ to-dBy,(say8 Martial,) niU belcM 
■jualifled to live well to-morrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to a 
Mtuation which flatters hia passions, but which corrupt* bis 
pran^les, dlBorden his temper, and finally overaels his vir- 

What misery does the vicious man secretly endure l-~ 
Adversity ! how blunt are all the arrows of tny quiver, in 
comparison with those of giult ! 

When we have no pleasure in {goodness, we may withcer- 
tainty conclude the reason to be, that our pleasure is all de- 
rived from an oppoaite quarter. 

How atran^y are the opinions of men altered, by a 
dumge in their coiidition ! 

Howmany twve had reaaon to be thankful, for bdng disap> 
pointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but whiui, 
if successfully acoeznpUshed, they have afterwards seen 
Woald have occauoned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
mtioilal satisfaction P Are they the piirwiita of aeosual plea- 
iMre, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity ? 
Mo : I appeal to tout hearts, my friends, if what you recol- 
leet with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, 
ttie hmionrabie parts of your past life. . 

The present employment of time should frequ^tly be an 
otbject of thought. About what are we now buued f What 
ii the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares ? Can 
we justify them to ourselves P Are they ^ely to produce any 
Ihing that will survive the moment, and bring fortti aoms 
fruit for futurity ? 

Is it not strange, [says an ingeiuous writer,) that BonM 
|>ersoas shouM be so delicate as not to bear a disagreesble 
picture in the house, and yet, by thdr behaviour, force eve- 
ly face tfiey see about them, to wear the gloom of uneasv* 
Bess and d^content p 



ij?" ■WB reasonably look for in this Vam and uncertam 
world ? How little can the greatest prosperity add to sudi a 
Itate ? Will any future aituatiou evel- make us happy, if noi^' 
with BO few causes of grie^veim^ne ourselves nyaerablar 
The eril lies in the atate of our mind, not in our conditkm of 



4ffi'" 
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forione ; and b j no alteration of ckcuDistaiicea U it Ukely ttt 



WhBn the loYfl of unwairantable plea 
cooip^oDa, is allonred to amuse young pera'ons, to epgnws 
Ifi^rti'me, andtOBtirup their pnBSions; the day of ruin,-— let 
the(n. take heed, imd beware t the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered ; health is bro- 
ken ; frienc"- -— -■'-■' ' -ir_._. j __.... j .__a 
parents, per 

On «hor .._ „ _ 

and lazy ? To « horn are the houra ao fiiigerinB ? Who ar« 
so often devoured with apleen, and obliged tii Ay to everr 
expedient, which can help them to get rid of, themselves? 
bistcadofprodudnetnuiquilli^, Indolence produces a fretful 
reatlessiKis ofmind; gives rise to cravings which 



; gives rise to cravings which a . . 
satisfied ; nourishes a sickly, efieminate delicacy, which 
Mun aod corrupts every pleasure. 

SECTION vr. 

WE have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon 
the furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered iQto 
his barns, and crowns iiis labours with joy and plen^ — 
TIius tl)e man who distiibuFcs his fortune with genero^tj' 
and prudence, is amply repaid by the gratitude of tJiowi. 
whom he obliges, by the approbation of Eis own mincLai ' 
by tlic favour of Heaven. 

Temperatice, by fbrtirying the mind and body, leads (o 
happiness : intemperance, by enervating them, ends gener- 
ally in misery. 

U^e and ancestry, render a good man more illustrious ; 
but an ill one, more contemptible. Vice ig infamous, 
&ough in a pnnce j and virtue, honourable, thou^ in A 
peasant. 

An elevated geniusj employed in Tittle things, af^Bars {to 
usethe9mileolLionginus}like thesuo in his evening decline 
tion: he remits his splendour, but retains his nu^foitude; 
and pfeases more, though he' dazzles less. 

If envious people were "to ask themselves, whether they 
would exchange tlieir entire situations » ith the per^ns en- 
vied, {I mean their minds, passions, notions, aa well as th«r 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,)— I presume the sell-luve, 
common to human nature, would generally make thempre- 
fer their own condition. 

We have obhged some persona :— very well !— what 
trouM we have more ? lanot me consciousness of doinggood, 
■ sufficient reward? , 

TV, -s^ yjrt yourselves or others, by the pursuit or plea- 
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sure. ConBult your whole nature. Consider youiMlvem 
not only as sensitive, but as rational bein^ j not only sb «- 
tional, but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor ?— Show thyself active and ioduBtnoiW, 
peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thy- 
gelf beneficent and charitable, condescending »nd humane. 

Though religion removes not all th^ evils of life ; though 
it promises no continuance of undisturbed proHperity,(which 
indeed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, if 
it nutigates the evils which necessarily belong to our stat^ 
it may justly be aaid to give " rest to them v*xa labour and 
are heavy laden. " 

What a smiling i 
dren, of brothers ai 
to every surrouudin 
what a lustre does 
this olacid intercour 
satistaction succeed ' 

How many eleai 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament, is poured forth on the face of nature 1 What a 
magnificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! WItat 
supply contnvtfd for his wants ! What a variety of objects 
set Defore him, to gratify iiis senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertam Itis imagination, to cheer and gladden 
his heart! 

The hope of future happiness, is a perpetual source of 
consolation to good men. Under trouble, it sooths their 
minds ; amidst temptation, it supports their virtue, and, in 
their dying moments, enables them to say, " O death ! where 
i» thy sling ? O grave ! where is thy victory ? " 
SECTION VII. 

AQESILAnS, king of Sparta, being asked, " What Ihinn 
he thought most proper for boys to learn," answered, 
" Those which they ought to practise when they come to be 
men." A wiser than Agesilaus, has inculcated the lame 
senhment : "Train un a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it^' 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that " timB 
was his estate." Aneslate indeed which will produce no- 
Ihii^ without cultivation; but which will always abundantly 
repay the labours of industry, and satisfy the most extenaiva 
desires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, 
to be overrun with noxious plants, or laid out for aho w, rediGr 
thau use. 
When Aristotle was asked, "Whata jum «iuWk»*" •" 
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telBne a falsehood, " he replied, " Not to be credited w hen he 

speaks the truth. *■ 

L'Estrange, id his Fables, telle us that a number of frolic- 
■ome boya were one day watching fto^s, at the side of n 
pond ; and that, as any of them put their heads ahove the 
water, they pelted them down again with stones. One of 
the frogs, appealing to the humanity of the boya, made this 
striMng ohserratlon ; " Children, you do not consider, that 
thoiuh this may be sport to you, it is death to us," 

_ Sullv, the great statesman of Prance, always retmned at 
his table, in his most prosperous days, the same fri^ality to 
which he had been accustomed in early litie. He was fre- 
quently reproached by the courtiers, fo' this simplidty ; but 
lie uaM to rally to them, in th'e words nf an ancient philoso- 
pher : " If mc guests are men of SPnse, there is siiliicient 
for thenf; if they are not, I csn very well dispense with 
their company. " 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
luind, was not negligent of his external iHtpearance. lib 
deanUness resulted from those ideas of order and decency, 
which governed all his actions ; and the care which he took 
'his health, from his desire to preserve his mind free and 
ranqulL 

Eminently plea^ng and honourable, was the friendship 
between David and Jonathan. "I am distressed for thee, 
my brother Jonathan, " said the plaintive and surviving Da- 
vid ; " very pleasant hast thou been to me ; Hay love for mu 
was wonderful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wound- 
ed hy a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. 
He was carriwl about a mile and a half to tlie camp : and 
being faint with tlie loss of blood, and probably P':'rched with 
thhst through the heat of the weatlier, he called for drink. 
It was immediately brought to him : but, as he was putting 
the vesaol to his mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who ha(>- 
pened at that instant to be carried by hun, looked up to it 
with wishful eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney, look 
the botUe from his mouth, and delivejed it to the soldier, 
saying, "Thy necessity is yet greater than mine. 

Alexander the Great, demanded of a pirate, whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas? "By tlie same 
rieht, " replied he, "that Alexander enslaves the world. But 
1 am called a robber, because I have only one small vessel ; 
and he is styled a conqueror, because ho commands great 
fleets and armies." We too often judge of men by the aplen- 
^-'r,and not by the merit of their actions. 
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Antoninus Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflama 
him with a passion for military glory, he used to answer: 
" That he more desired the preservation of one subject, than 
the destruction of a thousand enemies." 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves ituseT' 
able, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all 
the evils which tlicy endure. They compare themselves with 
none but those whom lliey imagine to be more happv ; and 
complain, (hat upon them alone nas fallen the whole load of 
human sorrows. Would they look with a more impartial 
eye on the wortd, they would see themselves surrounded 
with BuBerers ; and find that they are only drinking out of 
that inlicd cup, which Providence has prepared for fli. — " 1 
will restore thy daughter again to life," said an eastcm-aage, 
to a prince who grieved immoderately for the loss of abelov- 
ed child, " provided thou art able to engrave on her tomb, 
Ihe names of three persons who have never mourned." The 
prince made inquiry after such persons ; butfound the inqui> 
ry vain, and was silent. 

SECTION viir. 



A soft answer tumeth away wratii; but grievous words stir 
up anger. 

Better a a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred tlierewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. 

Hear coiinsel,_ and receive instruction, that thou mayest 
be truly wise. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; hut the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. Open rebuke, is better ttian secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit 7 liere is more 
hope of a fool, than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; anj 
he that ruletii liis spirit, than he that taketli a city. 

He that hath pity on ttie poor, lendeth to the Lord ; that 
which he hath given, will he pay hiin again. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him oread to eat; and if ha 
be thirsty, give him water to drink. 

He that planted the car, shall he not hear ? He that form- 
•d the eye, shall he not see ? 

I hare been young, and now I am old ; yet hare I never 
wen the righteous foraaken, nor his seed begging bread. 
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It is better to be a door-keeper in the house of the Lord, 
than to dnell in the tents of wickedness. 
. . * ^Y%?^" *« wicked in great power ; and spreadine 
hunseir like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away : I 
souehthim, but he could not be found. 

. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length of days 
IB in her nght hand i and in her left hand, richeB and hon- 
our. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. 

Howgood andhowpleasant it is for brethren todwell tOEeth- 
ermuni^! ItislikepreclouaoiDtment: Like thedevvofHer- 
mon.anathedewthatdescendeduponthemouQtainsof Zion, 

The sluggard will not plough by reason eflhe coU; he 
■hall therefore b^ m harvest ; and have nothing. 

I went bythe field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of 
flie man toW of underslanding : and, lo ! it was all grown 
over With thorns ; nettles bad covered its face ; and the stone 
wall was broken down. Then I saw, and considered it 
well ; I looked upon it, and received instruction. 
_ Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of 
time i nor that which is measured by number of years : — 
But wisdom is tlie grey hair to man, and an unspotted life is 
old age. 

Soloraon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a williiic mind. 
If thou seek him, he will be found ofthee; but if thou Forsake 
him, he will cast thee off for ever. 

SECTION IX. 

THAT every day has its pains and sorrows is.universallj- 
esperienced, and almost universally confessed. But 
let us not attend only to mournful truths : if wc look impar- 
tially alwut us, we shall find, that every day has likewise its 
pleasures and its joys. 

We should cherish sentiments of charity towards all men. 
The Author of all good, nourishes much piety and virtue in 
hearts Uiat are unknown lo us ; and behofds repentance 
ready to spring up among many, whom we consider as rep- 
robates. 

I No one ought to consider himself as insignificant in the 
'sight of ills Creator. In our several stations, we are all sent 
forth to be labourers in the vinej-ard of oiu heavenly Father. 
Every roan has his work allotted, his talent committed to 
Ihim ; by the due improvement of which, he may, in one 
.way or other, serve God, promote virtue, and be useful in 
dw world- 
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The Iqtc of praise should be prescned LUi3er proper nib 
ordinatiou lo Uie principle of duty. InitscIL it is a useful mo- 
liV3 to action ; but when allowed to extend its influence too 
far, it corrupts tlie whole character, and produces guilt, dis 
grace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it,iBa defect. 
To be governed by it, is depravitj-. Tilt; proper adjustment 
of (he several principles of acdoti in human nature, IS a mat- 
ter tliat deserves our highest attention. For when any one 
ofthem becomes pitlier too iveak or too strong, it endangers 
both our virtue and our iiappinesn. _ 

Tiie desires and passions of a vicious man, liaviiig once ob- 
tiiined an unlimited sway, trample him under their feet. 
They make him feel that "be is subject lo various, contradict- 
ory, and imperious masters, who often pull him difierent 
ways. His soiJ is rendered the rceeplacle of many r^ug- 
iiunt and jarring dispositions, and resembles some harbtirous 
country, cuntoiicd out into different principalides, wludi are 
continually ivaglng ivar on oneanotiier, 

Diseaats, poverty, disappointment, and shame, arc far from 
l*eing, in every instance, tiio unavoidable doom of man. 
They are mueli more frequently the oifspring of his own mis- 
guided chotcp. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth pro- 
duces poverty, pride ci'eates disG)~poin1menLs, and dishonesty 
exposes to siiame. The unsoverned passions of men, be- 
tray them into a thousand follies ; tlteir follies into crimes ; 
and their crimes i.'rto miafurlunes. 

When we reflect on the many distrt-sses which abound \a 
human life, on the sciinty proportion of happiness which anT 
man is here alloived to enjoy ; on tlie small diSerenec which 
tlie diversity of fortune makes ou that scanty proportion ; it 
is surprising that envy should ever have been a prevalent ]^- 
lion among men, much more that it should have prcvaded 
among Christians. ' Wht-re so much is sultcred in common, 
little room is left for envy. There is more occasion for pity 
anil sympathy, and nn inclinntiun to assist eacli other. 

At our first setting nut in life, whenypt unacquainted with 
the world and ti» snares, when every pleasure enchants with 
Ms imile, and every object shines witli the gloss of novelty, 
let us beware of the seducing appearances which surround 
us ; and recollect what otJiers have suf.'ered from the power ' 
of headstrong dtare. If wcalloK'any pasaon, even (hough ' 
it be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, 
our inward peace will be impaired. But if any, wliirh has , 
the Ijtint of guilti take early possessior nf our mind, we i 
may datfi, from that moment, the niin .''f our traniiiiiility. l 
Every man has some dar'jng pasBi'.ii, which graiMally I 
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■fTorda die Brat introduction to vice. Hie insular grati- 
ScstiODS, into which it occaaioiiaLy setluees him, appear un- 
der the form of TCDial weaknesses ; and are induleed, in 
the beginniDg, with scnipulouaneas andreserre. But, by 
loi^r practic*, these restraints weaken, and :the power of 
habit grows. One vice brings in another to ita aid. By 
ft sort of natural affinity, they connect and entwine them- 
selves together ; till tbwr. roots come to be apread wide and 
deep aver all the soul. 

SECTION X. 

WHEKCE arises the misery of this present world ? It is 
not owii^ to our deu^ atmosphere, our cbuieiBr 
■easons, and inclement skies, ft is not owing to the deufji^ 
of our bodies nor to the unequal distribution of the goodb 
of fortune. Amidst all disadvantages of this kind, a pure, 
asteadfest, and enlightened mind, possessed of strong vir- 
tue, could enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent 
assaulta of fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves 
that misery has filed ita seat Our disordered hearts, our 
guilty pasaiooB, our violent prejudices, and misplaced de- 
sires, are the instruments of the trouble which we endure 
These sharpen the darts wliich adversity would otherwise 
point in vain against us. . 

While the vain and the licentious, are revelling in the 
midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of 
those scenes of sore distress, which are passing at that mo- 
ment throughout the w orld ; mulUtudea struggUng for a poor 
BubMStence, to support the wife and children whom they 
love, and who loot up to them, with eager eyes, for that 
brewl which they can liardly procure ; multitudes groaning 
under sickness in desolate cott^es; untended and unmoum- 
ed ; many, apparently in a better situation of life, pining 
anay in secret with concealed griefs ; families weepine oser 
the beloved friends whom they have lost, or in all the bitter- ■ 
ness of ai^piish, bidding those who are just expiring the last 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is eviL 

' ■ the slightest instar--- 

very reprehen 



B, and preserve the most qiucii and accurate sen- 
;ht and wrong. If ever your moral impressions 
oegm lo aecay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt to les- 
sen, you have ground to dread that the riun of virtue is &st 
mpproadung. 

By (Uia^(dDtments and trials i1i« violence of our pas- 
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. lamed, and our minds are formed to tobriety ud 



Bitudes of worldly fortune, 

the active and the aufiering virtues. How much buerer its 
complain of the vanity of the world, rMts phunly show, that 
if its vamty were leas, it could not answer the purpose of 
salutary discipline. Unsatisfactorj as it is, its pleasures are 
still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then must the 
consequences have oeen, had it yielded us more complete 
enjoyment ? if, with all its trouoles, i»e are in danger of 
beu^ too much attached to it, how entirely would it haT* 
seduced our affections, if no troubles had been mingled widi 
lis pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ouraclves 
to dejectioa, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. 
Instead of sinking under trouble, and declaring " that hii 
soul is weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, 
in the evil day, v«ith firmness, to malntaio his post j to bear 
up asainst the storm ; to have recourse to those advantagel 
wnicn, in the worst of times, are always left to inteapit]' and 
virtue ; and never to |^ve up the hope that better days may 
yet arise. 

How many yoimg persons have, at fir^ set out in the world 



with excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, charitable, 
and humane ; kind to their friends, and ami^le among all 
with whom they had intercourse ! And yet( how often have 
we seen all those Eur appearances, unhappily blasted in tha 
progress of life, merely through the influence of loose and 
corrupting pleasures ; and those very persons, who prombed 
once to be blessings to the world, sunk down, in the aid, to 
be the burden and —' ' "- 



The most conunon propensity of mankind, is, fai store fit- 
turity with whatever is ^reeable'to them ; especially in thosg 

Seriods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope is aiv 
ent Looking forward to the year nowiiepnninj^they are 
ready (o promise themselves much, from the foundations of 
prosperity which they have laid ; from the friendships and 
connexions which they have secured ; and from tile plans Vt 
conduct which they ilave formed. Alas ! how deceitful do 
all these dreams of^ happiness often prove ! While many ar« 
saying in secret to flidr hearts, "To-morrow shall be as thj* 
day, and more abundantly," we are obliged, fa return, to 
say to them ; " Boast not yourselves of to-morrflw ; fbr y« ■ 
knaw not what a day may brine forth !" 
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CHAP. 11. 
".- ' - KARHATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

At rani orjmssessioAa cnn make Ike guilty mind happ^. 

DIONVSIL'S, the tyrant of Sicily, was larftum bi>ing 
happy, tliougli he possessed givut rtclies, niid alltlm 
pleaiures ivfaich weiJtIi siid poiver couid procure. D.iatit- 
cles, one of his flatterers, deceived by tliose $!j>eciuus nppear' 
ances of happiness, took occasion to rompUinent liini on (Iws 
extent of his power, Ijis treasiirrs, and royal inai^iifjreiwe ) 
and declared that no monarch had ever been greater or hap- 
pier than Dionysius. 

S " Hast tl)ou a mind, Damotli'Si" says tfto lOng, " in 
taste this happbess ; and to knoi¥,l>y expsiicoce, ivlua tlits 
enJoymcaLS are, of whicli titou ha^tso liign an idea?" D^inio- 
des, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordpred tliat a 
royal banquet should be prepared, and a-gilded sofa, coiTrcil 
with rich embroidery, placed for his favourite. &^idn- hoards, 
loaded ivith gold aiid silver plate of iimneiiae value, in:rt) 
arraneed in the apartmctit 

3 Pages of citra ordinary beauty, ivcre ordered to altfijd 
his table, and to obey his commands with tlie utmost readi- 
ness, and the most profound submission. Fragrant oint- 
ments, chaplets of floivere, and rich perrtimes, were odde<i 
to the entertainment. The table was loaded ntth tlie most 
exquisite delicacies of every kind. Damodes, iiitoxicated 
witti pleasure, fancied liimself nmongst superior bi'ings. 
■ 4 But in the midpt of .I'l this happiness, as he hiy indul- 
ring himself in state, he sees let down from tiic reiling, Ex- 
actly over his head, a glil^-ring sword, hung by a singlfi 
hair. The sight of impending destruction, pin a speedy end 
to his joy and revelling. The pomp of liis att-iiidance, the 
glitter of the carved plate, nnd tlie deheacy of the viiinds, 
cease to afford him any pleasure. ,,,.,., 

S He dreads to stretch forth his hand to the taWc. Hr 
throws off the garland of roses. He hastens to mmnv'- rrnm 



restore him to his former humble CL.. , 

to enjoy any longer a happiness so tcmblc. 

6 Bv this device, Dionysius intimated to Uamoclcs, now 
Mdseraile he was in tiie midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possesion of aU the honourB and enjoyments which royahy 
•ould'biurtow. ciciRO, 



Change ofexUmai eondHion is oflen advene h vtrlue. 

IN Uie days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished thepi-ttpil- 
et Eliaha. His character was so eminent, and Ub fane 
eo widely spi'ead, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, tbouefa 
an idolater, sent to consult him, concerning the issue ofs 
distemper which threatened his life. The messenger em- 

Eloyed on this occasion, was Hazael, who apjicors to have 
ecu one of the princes, or chief men of the Sj-rian court 
3 Charged with lidi gift* from the king, he presents him- 
self before the prophet; and accosts him in terms of the 
highest respect. During the conference which they held 
together, Eiisha fliedhis eyes steadfastly on the countenance 
ofHazael, and discerning, by a prophetic spirit, his future 
tyranny and cruelty, he could not contain himself from 
Ixirstinsinto a flood of tears. 

3 When Hazael, in surprise, inquired into tiic cause of 
this sudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed hira of the 
crimes and barbarities, which he foresaw Uiat be would af- 
terwards commit. The soul of Hazael abboiTed, ut thi> 



ambition or greatness, his indignation rose at being {nought 
capable of the savage actions which the prophet had men- 
tioned ; and, with much warmth, be replies : " But what? it 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this great thing ?" 

4 Elislia makes no return, but to point out a remarkaUe 
change,wh:ch was to take place in his condition; "ITie 
Lord hath shoivn me, that ttiou shalt be kins over Syria." 
In course of time, all that had been predicted came to pass. 
Hazact ascended the throne, and ambition took possesion of 
his heart. "He smote the children of Israel in h11 their 
coasts. He oppresaed thern d'lring all tlie davs of king Je- 
houhaz:" and, from what is left on record of his actions, he 
blainly spjjearB to have proved, what the prophet foresaw 
him to Ih'j a man of violence, cruelly, and blood. 

a Inthis passage of history,anobject ispresented, which 
deserves our serious attention. We behold a man who, in 
■me state of life, could not look upon cerlmn crimes widiout 
surprise and horror; wlio knew so little of himself, vt ^o. 
-believe it impossible for Inm ever to be concerned in com- 
mitting them ; that same man, by a change of condition, 
and an unguarded state of mind, transformed in hH hissen- 
tamunts; and as he rosz in greatness, rising kIm in pultj 
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till at hit be completed that whole character of imquity, 

ivbich be once detested. blair. 

SECTION II !. 

Hajaan ; or, the misery ofpHde. 

ARASUEItCS, who is supposed to be the prince known 
amoi^ the Greek historians by the name of Artaxeries, 
had advajiced to the chief dignity in his Idngdom, Haman, 
an Amalelute, who inherited all the ancient enmity ot hia 
rac^ to the Jewish nation. He appeatrs, from what is re- 
corded of him, to have been a very wicked minister. 
Raised to ereatnesa without merit, he employed his poiver 
solely for die gratification of his passious. 

2 As the honours whidi he possi^ssed were next to royal, 
his pride was every day fed with that servile homage, which 
is peculiar to Asiatic courts, and all the servants of the king 
prosbnted themselves before him. In the midst of tliis gen- 
eral adulation, one person only stooped not to Haman. 

S Tins was Mordecai the Jew ; who, knowing this Ama- 
lelute to be an enemy to the people of Ood, and, with virtu- 
eus indignation, despising thiit insolence of prosperity with 
which he saw him lifted up, "boned not, nor did him rev- 
erence," On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai, 
Hamah " was full ol wroth : but he thought scorn to lay 
hands on Mordecai alone." Personal revenge, was not su^ 
fident to satisfy him. 

4 So violent and black were his passions, that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. 
Afausmg, for his cruel purpose, the favour of liis crcduhius 
sovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent fortli, that, 
against a certain day, all the Jews throughout the Persian 
dominions, should be put to the sword. 

5 Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approach- 
ing nun, he continued exulting in liis prosperity. Invited 
by Ahasuenis to a royal banquet, which Esther the queen 
had prepared, " he went forth that day joyful, and with & 
glad heart " But behold how slight an incident, was suffi- 
dent to poison his joy! As he went forth, he saw Mordecai I 
in the king's gate : and observed, that he still refused to do 
himhomase. "He stood not up, nor was moved for him,-" 
althoi^h he well knew the formidable designs, which Uamaa 
was preparing to execute. 

6 One private man, who despised his greatness, and dis- 
dained submission, while a whole kingdom trembled befor« 
lum : one spirit, which the utmost Aretch of his power 
wuld nsither subdue nor humble, Matttd hu triumply) 
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Hia whole sou! wm shaken n-ith a. storm orpaiuoii. Wrafii, 
pride, and desire of revenge, rose into fury. WithdUficuJ- 
ty he restreined himself in public; hut as soon as he came to 
his own house, he was forced to disclose the ^ony ofhw 

7 He gathered together his friends and family, withZe- 
resh his wife- " He told them of the giory of his riches, aod 
tJie multitude of his children, and of all the things whefeiB 
the king had promoted him ; and how he had advanced him 
ahoTe the princes and servants of the kinf ." He said, more- 
over, "Yea, Esther the queen, suffered no man to come in 
with the king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but 
myself ; and to-morrow also am I invited to her v.itb the 
kifw;." After all tliis preamble, ivhat is the conclusion? 
" Vet all this availeth fan nothing, so long as I see Mordecai 
the Jew, sitting at the king's gate." 

a 1]hc scr[iiel of Ilaman s history, I sliall not non pursue. 
It might alUird matter for much instruction, by the cDospic- 
uouB justice of God in his fall and punishment But Koa- 
templ.iling only the singular situatifln, in which the expres- 
sions Just qnofed present him, and the violent agitation of bis 
mind ivhicb they display, the following reflections naturally 
arise: Ho-,v miserahle is vice, when one guilty pag^oa cre- 
ates so much torment 1 ho\v unavailing is prosperity, when, 
in the hekbt of it, a single disappointment, can destroy the 
l«tfsh of aJIila pleasures rhow weak is human nature, which, 
in the absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself utm- 
giiMury woes! XLAlR. 

SECTION IV. 

indy Jane Gray. 

THIS eicellcnt_pcrsooaKe, was descended from the iwy* 
allineofEnglandby both her parent!. Showascare- 
f\iUy educated in the principles of the reformation ; and her 
wisdom and virtue, rendered her a shining example to her 
»ei. Butit was her lot to continue only a short period on 
the stMe of being; for, in early life, she fell a sBcri6ce to 
the wild ambition of the duke of Northumberland ; whe 
promoteda marriage between her and his son, lord Guilford 
Dudley -, and raised her to the throne of England, in oppo- 
sition to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth. 

2 At the time of their marriage, she was only about eigh- 
teen years of age ; and her husband was also very young : > 
season of life vny uaiqual to oppose the interested viewaof 
krtful and asjuring men ; who, instead of exposing thiem W 
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danger, ihould hare been the protectors of their innocence 
and youth. 

S This extraordinary young person, besides the solid en- 
dowments of piety and virtue, possessed the most ea^gai^ 
dispo^tion, the most accoinplished parts ; and bems oi 
an equa] age with king Edvard VI. site had received all 
ber educatioa wi^ him, and seemed even to possessa great- 
er facility in acquiring every part or manly und classical litera- 
ture. 

4 She had attained aknoivledgcof theRoman and Greek 
Ianguaf[es,a3 welt as of several modem tongues ; had passed 
most of her time in an application to teaming ; and expresaad 
a great indifference for other occupations and amusements 
nnial with her sex and station. 

5 Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at 
one time paid her a visit, found her employed in reading 
Plato, while the rest of the family were engaged in a party 
of hunting in the park; and upon his admiring the singularity 
of (her choice, she told him, that she " received more plea- 
sure from that author, than others could' reap from all their 
nport and gaietj." 

B Her keart, replete with this love of literature and seri- 
ous studies, -and vcith tendemess towards her husband, who 
was deserving of her affection, had never opened itselfto the 
flattering allurements of ambrtton ; and the information of 
ber advancement to the throne, was by rto means agreeable 
to her. She even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the 
preferable right of the two princesses; expressed her dread 
of the consequences attending an enterprise bo dangerous, 
not to say so criminal; and desired to remain in that private 
Itation in wtiich she was bom, 

7 Overcome at last with the entreaties, rather than rea- 
■WM, of her father and father-in-law, and, above all, of her 
luuband, she anbmitted to their will, and was prevailed on 
torelinqui^ herownjudgmenL But her elevation was of 
Tery short continuance. The -nation declared for queen 
Mary ; and the lady Jane, after weanng the vain pageantrv 
of » crown during ten days, returned to a private life, with 
much more satis&ction, than she felt when royalty was ten- 
dered to her. . . - . . - 

B Queen Mary, who appears to have been incapable or 
Ktoerosity or clemency, determined to remove every per- 
Skl from whom the least danger could be apprehended. 
Warning was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for 
death ; a doom which she had expected, and which the in- 
1HDC1 0f her lil^. as weU as flw nusfortunes to wMcb Ae 
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tuid been cxpMcdj rendered no lum^lcome newi' to htr, 

9 Thp queen's bigoted zewl, under colour of tender mercy 
to the pnsaner's soul, induced her to send priests, wto 
molested herwithiierpelunl disputation ;and even a reprieve 
of three dsys was granted her, in hopea thnt she trould be 
persnitded, during that time, to pay, by a liinely conversion 
topopfrj', Bomcivj^rfi-dto heretemal welfare. 

10 Lady Jnnc had presence of mind, in those melNncholj 
cjrcumstinces, not only to defend Jier religion by solid argu- 
ments, but also to write a letter to iicr sister, in the Greek 
langiiagp;inwhich,hcHideBacndinghera cnpyoflhe Scrips 
tiires in that tongue, she exhorted her to maintain, in ev«y 
fortune, a like steady perseverance. 

11 On the day of her execution, hfr husband, lord Guil- 
ford, desired permission to see her i hut she refused her con- 
sent, and sent him word, that the tenderness of their part- 
ing would overcome the fortitude of both ; and wouliT too 
tmich unbend their minds from that constancy, which their 
npproachine end required of them. Their separation, ah« 
Baid, iTOuldbfi only lor a moment ; and they would soon re- 
join each other in a scene, where their affections would be 
for ever united ; and where death, disappointment, and mis- 
fortunes, could no loi^r have access to them, or disturb flidr 
eternal felicilj-. 

J2 Khadbceninlended to execute the lady Jane andlord 
Guilford together on the same scaffold, at Tower-hill ; but 
the council, dreading the compaasion of tlie people for their 
youlh, beauty, innocence, aijd nolilc birth, changed tbnr 
orders, and gave directions that she abodd be beheaded yiish- 
in the verge of the Tower. 

IS She saw her husband led to execution ; and, having 
given him from the window some token of her remembrance. 
she waited with tranquillity till her own appointed hOBP : 
should bnn| her to a hT(e fate. She even saw his headfeia 
body carried back in 8 cart; and found herself more conBrm- 
* J ■^L. Tf""^ which she heard of the constancy of hii 
end, than shaken by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. 

14 Sir John Gacc, constable of (he Tower, when he Hd 
her to execution, deared her to bestow on him some emaO ■ 
present, which he might keep as aperpetual memorial of her, : 
fade gave him her table-book, in which she had just wdtteo 
three sentences, on scebg her husband's dead body ; <nirin ; 
Greek, anoUier m Latin, a third in EngUsh. . ;■ I 

15 The (lurport of them was, " that human jugtiee wm 
against his body, but the Drvine Mercy would be fatonraMo 1 
to his soul; and that if her fault d^soTed 'punithlneii^'ttar. | 
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7ovth.alluA. and her imprudence, were worthy of excuse ; 
«hd uat Uod and poetreltj', she tlUsted, would show h^ 
brour." On tbe jtcanuld, ihe made a speech tu the by-stoad- 
«n, m which the mildnees of her disposition led her to take 
the blame entirely on herself, ivithoul uttering one comphunt 
againit the seventy with which ahu had been treated. 

16 She said, that her offence was, not Uiat she bad laid 
her hand upon the crown, but that slie had not rejected tt 
with aufEcient constancy ; that she had less erred through 
ambition, than through reverence to her parents, whom she 
had been tauj^t to respect and obey : that slic willinzly re- 
ceived death, as the only satisfaction which she could now 
make to the injured state j and though her infringemeiit of 
the laws had been constrained, she would show, by her vol' 
' ■ ■ "atsheivaade 
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atone for that disobedience, into which too much filial piety 
had betrayed her: that she had justly deserved this punish- 
ment, for being made the instrument, though the unwlUine 
instrument, of the ambition of others : and that Oie story w 
her life, ahe hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that 
hmocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend any ^vay 
to the destruction of the commonwealth. 

17 After uttering these words, she caused herself to he 
^arobed by her women, and with a steady, serene counte- 
iWDce, submitted beraelfto the executioner. nujiE. 

SECTION V. 
' 1 Orlognd; OTjlhe vanity of li^^a. 

AS Ortognil of Basta, web one day wanderine alohg the 
streets of Bagdal, musing on the varieties oTmerchan- 
" to his view ; and observing the 
busied the multitude on every 
I the tranquillity of meditation, 
is passage. He raited his eyes, 
1, having returned from the lU' 

' the attendants ; and being aup- 

fOr the viiier, was permitted to ' 
jadouaneas of the apartments, 
I golden lapestry. and the floor* 
; and despised the simple neat- 

mself, " this palace is the seat of 
haPOTiea'.w'bere pleasure succeeds to JleBSure, and dia- 
^raEuui wrrow, can have no admission Whatevw na- 
tuc hu pwrided for the delight of sense, a hm spread forth 
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to be enjoyed. What on mortals hoM or imagjiM, wUck 
the marter of this palace, has not obtained ? The duhea of 
huury, corer hia table 1 the roiee of hannony hilli hfan in 
fab boners ; he breathes the fragrance of the grovea of Java, 
andsleepaupon thedoTTDofthecj'gnetsof theGaitfes. 

4 He speaks, and his mandiite a obeyed; he wnfaeL and 
kiB wish IS gratified ; all, whom be mcil obey him, and all, 
whom he hears, flatter him. How different, O Onogra^ 
n thy condition, who art doomed to the perpetual tormenla 
of unsatisfted deaire ; and who hust no amusement in thy 
power, that car wiflihold thfie from thy own reflectionsl 

5 Tney tell dieethatthouart wise; but what doeawiadom 
BTail with poTerty ? None will flatter the poor ; and the wto 
have very little power of flattering themselves. Tliat mania 
■urely the most wretched orthe sons of wretche^Mi, who 
Uvea with his own faults and fotlies always before him ; and 
wbohasnonetorecondtehimto himself r>y praise and ven»- 
ration. I have long sought content, and nave not found it ; 
I will from this moment endeavour to be rich." 

e Full of his new resolution, he shut himself in his cham- 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should Krew rich. 
He sometimes purposed to offer himself as a i^unsellor to on* 
of the Idnzs in India ; and at others resolved to i^g for d^ 
monds in the mines of Golconda. 

7 One day, after some houra passed in Tiotent fluctaatiMt 
of opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. H« 
dreamed that he was raneing a desert country, in search of 
■omeone that might teach mm togrow rich; and, as he stooa 
on the top of a hiH, shaded with cypress, in doubt whitlMr 
ta direct his steps, his father appeared on a sudden itandine 
before him. " Ortogrul," said the old man, " I know thy 
perplexity; Gsten to thy father; turn thine eye on the oppo- 
■ite mountain." 

6 Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent limibling down tha 
rocks, roanng «ith the noise of thunder, and scattering ita 

°^ .j" ""^ impending wooda. " JVow," said his fother, 
'beboldthe valley titat lies between the hills." Ortognil 
looked, and espied a littM well, out of which issued a small 
rivulet. " Tell me, now," said his father. « dost thou wisli 
for sudden aflluencB, that may pour upon thee like the moun- 
tain torrent; or fora slow and gradual increase, tesen^Unr 
the riUgpdmg from (hfi well P" -«, raemDuog 

** Let me be quickly ricl>," said Ortogrul ; " let the gol- 
den sh^eaoi be quick and violent." " Look round theo," said 
ius father, " once again." Orti^srul looked, and percdred 
tilB channel of tb*> torrent dr? and dusty ) but followiDc tbo 
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rJTDlet (torn Cbe well, be traced it ts a wide lake, which tha 
lupplj, slow and constant, kept alivays full. He awoke, 
and determined to grow rkh bj silent profit, and pirsever- 
iog induatrv- 

.10 "--'■- 

raised a , _ 

to thia maniion he invited all the zninisters of pleasure, e 
pecting to enjoy all the felicity which he had imagined riches 
able to afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, 
and he longed to he persuaded that he was great and hap- 
py He was couittwua and liberal : he cave all tliat bi>- 
HPached him, hopes of pleasing him, nnd aU who should 
please him, hopes of being rewarded. Every art of praise 
was tried, and every source of adulatory fiction, was ex- 
hausted. 

11 Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because 
he found himself unable to belieTe them. His own heart 
told him its frailties; his own understanding, reproached 
liim with his faults. " Hoiv long," said he, with a deep 
sigh, " have I been labouriog in vain to amass wealth, whicli 
3t lastia uadess! Let no man hereafter wish to be rich, who 
IB already too wke to be flattered." br. johmsok. 

SECTION VI. 
Tlie Hill of Science. 

IN that season of the year, when the serenity of the sky, 
the TariouB fruits which co\ er the ground, the discoloured 
folia^ of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading graces of 

: lutumn, open the mind to benevolence, and di»- 

contemplation, 1 was wandering in a beautifliland 
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intrr," till curiosity began to give way tt 
nesa ; and 1 snt doivn on the fraemcnt of a rock oveigrown 
with moss ; where the rustling of the falling leaves, the daah- 
inp of waters, and tlie hum of the distant cihr, soothed tny 
mmd into a most perfect tranquillity ; and sleep insensibly 
fltole upon me, as I was indulging the agreeable reveries, 
which the obiects around me naturally inspired. 

2 J immediately found myself in a vast extended plain,in 
the middle of which arose a mountain, higher than Ihad be- 
fore any conception of. It was covered witli a multitude of 
people, chiefly youth, many of whom pressed forward with 
the kvelieat expression of ardour m their countenance, though 
the way ivas, in many places, steep and ^fllcult. 

9 I observed, that (hose, who had just begun to climb tha 
lull, thought themselves not far from ttw Up ; but h (My 
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proceeded, new hills were contmuatly ririoK to Utdt vtow ; 
and the summit of the tughfest they could liefora dHcem, 
seemed bnt the foot of another, till the mountain nt tenglb 
BppeBTed to lose itself in Uie clouds. 

4 As I was gami^ on these thinra with aatmisbment, ■ 
friendly instructer suddenlr appearea: " l%e mountain be- 
fore tSee," said he, " ia the Hill of Science. On the toftta 
the' temple ofTruth, whose head it aboTe the clouds, and a 
v^ of pure Qght covers her face. Obseire Ote pr(^p«n Of 
her votaries ; oe silent and attenln'e.'' 

5 After I had noticed a Tariety of objects, I turned my 
•ye towards the multitades who were dimlnng the steep as- 
cent, and observed amongst them a youth of & livehr lool^ m^ 
piercing ere, uxisometiuni; fiery and irregular mall his mo- 
tions. Hu name was Gemus. He darted like an eagle np 
the mountain, and left his companions gaxing after him -mm 
envy and admiralion ; but his progress was unequal, and 
interrupted by a thousand caprices. 

6 When Flexure garbled in the valley, he mii^Ied in 
her train. IVhen Pride beckoned towawfa the prec^ice, 
he ventured to the totterine edge. He delighted in devtont 
and untried paths, and made so many excursions from tta* 
road, that his feebler companions often outstripped bim, * 

led aride hei 
asting his ib „ 
flights, ] saw a person of very diSerent appearance, name< 
App^cation. He crept along irith a slow and unremittiii), 
pace, his eyes fixed on the top of the mountain, patiai^ 
removing every stone that obstructed his way_, tiu be saw 
most ofmose Mlow him, who had at first dendod Us dow 
and toilsome progress. 

S Indeed, ^here -n'cre few who ascended tho h!D with 
equal and uniaterrupled steadiness ; for, bemdes the diffi- 
culties of the way, they were continual^ solidted to turn 
s»ide, by a niuneroua crowd of Appetites, Passions, and 
PJeamres, whose importunity, when once complied withj 
they became less and less able to resist sand though they ot 
ten returned to the path, the asperities of the road wef» 
mote severely felt ; tfie hUl appeared more steep and n^' 
ged; the fnuts, which were wholesome and re&ethjiu; 
seemed harsh and ill tasted: their ught grew dim ; uV 
their feet tript at every little ohatruction. 

9 r saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose bu- 
■ineeB was to cheer and encourage thofe who were toiliac 
up tba aacsot would often hue in the bowna ofriiHWW% 
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and jMogqipany ttw« nlio were eiitic™! awaj nt thecaU of 
the PilSrdiia. Thfj accompunk-d tiieiu, howt^rer, but a 
Dttle iVay iwid iJivays Curauok tlieni wliiiit ttiey lost sight i>f 
the hiiL The tyrants thfin doubled Ui.-ir cliains upon the 
unhappy captivua; aad led tliemmvu'y, nilliout resistance, 
to the cells of ignoiTi^lCc, or the tnunsiuiis of Misei'j. 

10 Aviongst Uie inanmerable todueers, who ivrre endeav- 
ouring to draw Hwaj the votaries of Truth from the path rf 
•elence, there wai one, so little foriuidablti in tier iippbni^ 
once, and so gentle .ind languid in h<tr nttenipts, that I uliouid 
scarcely hare tiiken notice of her, lint for the niiinhers she 
had imperceptibly loaded uith her chains. 

11 iiidolencfi,(for soahc wSa called,) far from proecedinj; 
to epetiluKitilides, did not attempt to turn their fi'et out of 
tii^ path, but contented hfraelf with retarding? their pru- 
Kreas i and the pUrnose she could not force tht^in to aban- 
3oii, site persuadeo them to delay. Her touch had a pow- 
er like that of the torjjed", which withered the strength 
of tbOB^ who came within its influeiAe. ' Her unhappy cap- 
tives stiil turned their Trices toivards the temple, iiiid ajivays 
hoped to arrive tliere ; but the ground seeim^l to slide fi-om 
beneath thuir feet, and they found themscl res at the bottom, 
before they anspecled Ihey had chained their place. 

■ 12 The placid serenitT, which at first appearej in theiv 
countenatice, changed by'degrees into a melancholy lan- 
raor, which was linged with deeper and deeper gloom, ai 
Utey glided down the stream of InBi^ldcance ; a dark and 
ghiggiMt water, which is cuHed by no breeze, and enlivened 
by ab tnurtnuif, till it falls iiito a dead S(a, where startled 
pasedgers are awakened bv the shock, and the next mo- 
ment Mined in the gulf of Oblivion. 

■sfrom IhereitiisoC Science, 
han the followers of Lido- 
e and Passion would often 
Ullswerc languid or asleep, 
t ; but the dominion of la- 
Jtted; and seldom resisted, 

things, I turned my eyes to- 
, w-hcre the ait was alway» 
shai^d ivilh laurels and ev- 
[ji beamed from the face of 
round Iter volariea. Hap- 
mitted to ascend the moun- 
cing tJiis cKclaraation, with 
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unco minim . ardQUr, I salr, Manduig besiik me, a. tUna of 

, diviner feittire9,aiMl. a more btnign radiance. 

15 "Happier," said she," are teey whom Virtue cMiducti 
to theManaioiia of Content." "What," taid I, "doM Vir- 
tue then reside in tlie vaie.'" " 1 am found," snid she, "in the 
vale, and I illuminate the mountain. ' I cheer tlie cottager 
at liis toil, and inspire tlie sa^ at Ilia meditntiou. 1 mingle 
iu the cruwd of cities, and ble^s tlie hermit in bh ceU. I 
have a teraple in every heart that oivns my influence ; and 
to him that wislies for me, I am Hlready present. Science 
may raise Uiee to eminence ; but 1 aloiic can guide thee to 
felicity '." 

16 Wliilu Virtue was thus speaking, I ptretehed otit mj 
nrms towards.her, with a rehemence which broke m^slunj- 
ber. Tile chill dews were falling around me, and the ahadcB 
of evening stretched over the landscape. I hastened homii- 
Wiird ; and resigned the night to silenc* and meditation. 

SECTION VII. "" ' 

ThejourntS of a day ; a picture ofkumanKfe. 
^"JBIDAIl, the son of A bensina, left the caravansera car- 
1_'- Jy in the morning, and pursued his journey through 
the pl^ns of Indostan. He was fresh and YieorouB with 
rest ; he w.ib animated with hope ; he wasindted by desire ; 
iie walked swiftly forwai\l oyer the valHes, and sbtv the 
hills gmdually rising before liim. 

3 As he passed along, bis ears wire delighted wiA the 
caoming Bong of the bird of paradise ; he wasfanned by the last 
fluiters of the aitrfdng breeze, and sprinkled with dew from 

froyt's of Gpices. He sometimea contcmplalcd the towering 
eight of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimes 
caught the gentle fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter 
of the spring: all his senses were gratiSed, and all care waa 
banished fi^m his bearL 

3 ThiB hfl went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
and Ihe increased heat preyed upon his strength ; he then 
looJted round about him for some more commodious path. 
Hs saw, on his right hand, a grove tliat seemed to ware ite 
shades as asign of invitation : he entered it, and found the 
coolneaa and verdure irresistifily pleasanL 

4 He dkt not, hoivever, foi^et whitlier he was travel- 
ling, hut found a narrow way, bordered with flowers, whieli 
appeared to have tiie same direction with the main road ; 
and was pleased, that, by this happy experiment, he had 
found means to unite pleasiu^ with business, and to gain the 
renarda of diligence, without suffering its fatigues. 
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» stop by the munc oiuie birdi, whkh 
the beat had aaaembled in the itude ; aod wmetimes antuied 
hinuelf with pluckiiw the flowers that coTwed the banks on 
•Bch side, or the fhnfithat hung upon the lH«nches. . 

6 At last, the green path b^^ to decline from its fint 
teodencf, and to wind amoD^ hills and thickets, cooted 
with (ounlains, and murmunng with waterfiUls. Here 
Obidah paused for a time, and b«pin to canwder whether it 
were longer safe to forsake the known and common track ; 
but remembeiioE that the beat was now in its greatest vio- 
lence, and that tne plain was dusty and tneveiL he resolved 
to pursue the new path} which he siqiposed mot to make a 
few meanders in compliance with tile Tsrielies oithe ground, 
andtaendat lastin thecommm road. 

T Hating thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his ^ce, 
thouf^ he suspected that he was not caining eround. This 
uneasinesa of his mind, inclined him to lay hold on every new 
object, and give way to every sensation that might sooth or 
tUvert liim. He listened to eveiy echo ; he mounted every 
nill for a fresh prospect ; he turned aside to every cascade ; 
and pleased himself with tracing the course of a gentle river 
that rolled among the trees, and watered a large region with 
innumerable circmnvolutions. 

G In these amusements, the boun passed away unaccount- 
ed ; |)is deviation) had perplexed his memory, and he knew 
not towatds what point to travel. He stood pensive and 
conAised, alrud to go forward, lest be should go wron^. yat 
consdoua that the time of loitering was now past Wfaue be 
was thus tortured with uncertunty, the sky was overspread 
fore him ; and a eud- 

, to a quick and pain- 
sew bow bapt^ncss ia 
nted the unmanly im- 
llerin the grove i anil 
01 on from trifle to tri- 
air grew blacker, and 

Wmatned In hw p«w- 
: had passed, and trj 
ht op»m into the plain, 
md recommended his 
; with confidence and 
ution. The bwstt •( 
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tbe desert were in mo^n, uddoQctery liahd wenkotrd 
tlie tninzlpil howls or rage and fear, wid ravaRc and expira- 
tion. Alt the horrors of darkneBs and solitiHie, imroundad 
him : the winds rowwi in Ihe woods ; and tlie torrents tum- 
bled from tlie hills. 

1 1 Tims forlorn and distressed, lie wandered through the 
tvild, without knowing whither he was geinsf or whedter 
lie ivaa evei'j moment drawing nearer to ^fety, or to de- 
struction. At Iciigtli, not fear, but Ubour, ncgan to orer- 
come him ; his breatli grew short, anil bia knees trembled ( 
and he was on the point of Iving down in resicnation to liil 
fate, when ht beheld, through me brambles, the glimmer of 

IS, Headvaneedtowards tlie l^lit; and Ending that it pro- 
ceeded from tlie cottage of a hermit, be called bumblr at tha 
door, and obtained admission. The old man set before hint 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on which 
Obidah ftd witli eagerness and gratitude. 

13 When the repast was over, "Tell me," said the her- 
mit, "b; what chance thou hast been brought hither PI harfl 
been now twenty years an inhabitant ofthe wilderness, in 
which I never saw a man before," Obidah then related i 
tlie occurrences of his journey, without any concedment or 
palliation. 

14 " Son," said the hermit, ** let the errors and foltiei, 
the dangers and eacapB(.of tliis day, sink deep into thy heart. 
Kemcijiber, my son, that human life is the ]oumeyofaday. 
We rise in the mombg of youth, full of vigour, and full of 
expectation ; ive aet forward with spirit and hope, with 
gaiety and with diligence, and travel on a while in flie dhect 
road of piety, towaids the mansiona of rest 

15 In a short time^ we remit our fervour, and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty, and some more easy 
means of obtaining the same end. We then relax our vic- 
our, and resolve no longer to be tenificd with crimes at a dis- 
tance ; but reiy upon our own constancy, and venture to 
approach what we resolve never to touch. We thus enter 
the bowers of ease, and repose in the shades of securily. 

16 Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we are 
then willing to inquire whether another advance cannot be 
made, ^d whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure. We approach them with scruple 
and hesitation ; we enter them, but enter timorous and 
tremblmg; and always hope to pass through them without 
loai^ the road of virtue, which, for a while, we keep in oar 
H|;ht, 4nd to which we purpoia to return. But tcmpta- I 
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tiom watntAi tamptatimi, and one compliance, prepwcn us 
ibranoAer; we in tfanehne thehsppinenofiiinoccnce, and . 
Bohre our dnquiet with Kmual grabBcationa. 

IT Br degrees, WB let fall the rcmemlHwice of our origin- 
■1 intention, and auit the only adequate object of rational de- 
sire. Wb entanpe ounetres in burinesa, immerge ounelTea 
in luxuTT, and rore through the labyrinths or inconstancy ; 
till the oarkneei of old tfe begins to invade us, and disease 
and aniietj, obstruct our way. We then look back upon 
our live* with horror, with sorrow, with repentance ; and 
lridi,buttoooflenTBinly wish, that we hftd not forsaken the 
wayt of virtue. 

IS Happyare they^my son, who shall learn from thy eZ' 
ample, not to despair ; but shall remember, that, though 
the day is put, end their strength is wasted, there yet re- 
mains one efibrt to be made : that reformation is never hope- 
leas, nor sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that the ivan- 
derermay at length return, after alibis errors ; and that he who 
implores strengm and courage fi^m above, shall find danger 
and difficulty give way before him. Go now, my son, to 
thy repose; commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; 
and whon the morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy 
journey and thy life." DR. johnion. 

CHAP. ni. 

■ DIDACTIC PIECE3. 

SECTION I. 

3^ imporiatux of a good Edueaiion. 

T CONSIDER a human soul, without education, hkm 

marble in the quarry ; which shows hmk of its inherent. 

until Ihc skill of the polisher fetches out the col- 

rfaee shine, and disco vera every oroamen- 

i vein, that rnns through the body of it. 

he same manner, when it works upon a 

I out to view eveiy latent virtue and per- 

itbout such helps, are never nbJe to make 

will pvc me leave to change the alluMon so , 
ihall make use of the same instance to il- 
of education, which Aristotle has brought 
trine of substantial forms, when he tells us, 
id in a block of marble ; and that the art 
ly dears away the superfluous matter, and 
ub. The Sgura i» m tha ttone, and tha. 
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3 What aculpture ia to a block of marble, education U to 
a human sotil. 'KtepliiloBopher, the saiut, or the hero, di« 
wise, the good, V me great man, Very eClen lieB hid and 
i^oncealed in a. plebeian, which a proper education m^t 
have disinterred, and brought to lighL I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of earage nations; and 
with contemplating those virtues wliich are wild and uncul- 
tivated: 10 see courage exerting itself in Gerceness, resolu- 
tion in obstinncy, wisdom in cunning, patience in auUeuneM 
and desp^r. 

4 Men's paaaiona operate variously, and appear b cUflbr- 
ent kinds u!ac1ions,3c;cordii]gas they are more orlewrecti- 
Sed and swayed by reasoK. When one hears of negioei, 
who, upon the death of the^ masters, or upon changing thdr 
service, hang tiicmselves upon the next tree, as it sometjinea 
happens in our Amencan plantations, who can forbear ad- 
miniig their fidelity, though it eiprcases itself in so dreadful 

5 What m^ht not tliat aavage p'eatneaa of soul, which 
appears in these poor wretches on many occasions, be raiaed 
to, were it rightly cultivated ? And what colour of excuse 
civn them be, tor the contempt with which we treat this part 
of our ^ecies ; that we should not put them upon the com- 
mon footing of humanity ; that we should only set an insig- 
nificant £ne i^on the man who murdera them ; nay, tlvat 
we should, as much as ui us lies, cut them off tmm the 
prospects of happinesa in another world, as well as in this ; 
iuid deny them thatwhich we look upon as the proper means 
[cc attaining it? 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be bom in 
those parts of the world, where wisdom and knowled^ 
flourisli ; though, it, must be confessed, there are, even m 
these parts, severa)'[ioor uninstructed persona who are butUt- 
tle above the Inhabitants of those nations, of which 1 have 
been here Speaking ; as those who have had the adrantages 
of n more Ifljcral education, rise ab6ve one another by sever- 
al difierent degrees of perfection. 

T For, to return to our statue in the Hocfc of marble, we 
see it sometjmea only begun to be chipped, sometimes rou^ 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human figure ;some- 
times, we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs 
aBd features ; sometimes, we find the figure wrought up to 
great elegancy ; but seldom meet with any to which the haod 
of a Phidias or a Praxiteles, could not give several i^ 
touches and finishings. AUBtson- 
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SECTION II. > 

rpHERE is not a iflnre'^lcnsins pxefcisp of the mind, 
X than gratitude. It ia iiccompanicd nitli so grtnt in* 
ward satiBfaction, that the duty is sullicipntly reivajTlcd by 
the performance. It ia not like the praclicis of many otiier 
TJrtuea, dilRciilt and painful, but attended wilh so much 
pleasure, that were there no positiva command which en- 
joined it, nor any recompense laid up for it herfl.ifter, n gen- 
erous mind would indulge in it, for the natunJ grjitiftcation 
which it affords. . 

2 If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker: The ^fc>rem« Being docs not on- 
ly confer upon us those bounties (vhi»^ proceed more imme- 
diately from his own hand, but evw those benefits which 
are conveyed to us by others. Every blesping wc enjoy;', by 
what means soever it may be conferred upon iis, isllie^iftiif 
Hiin who is the great Aiitiior of good, and tlie Father of 

3 If gratitude, when exerted foivnrds one anoUier, nat- 
urally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind of a grate- 
ful man, it exalts the aoul into rapture, when it is employed 
on tiiia great object of gratitude ; on this beneficent Being, 
who has pven iis every thing we already posseaa, and from 
wluan we espect every tbing we yet hope for. addiso-i. 

SECTION ni. 

On Foi'^veness. 
nnHE most plain and natural sentiments of equity, concur 
ty, to enforce the duty of forgive- 
never, in his life, done wrong, be 
eraaining inexorable. But let such 
33 and crimes, consider forgiveneaa 
; to others. Common failineB, are 
lutual forbearance. Were tiib vir- 
ai, order and comfort, peace and 
■s to human life. 

xording to the exorbitant measure 
would excite resentment in return. 
uld become the injurer; and thus 
, fresh injuries, would circulate in 
! world was rendered afield of blood. 
rhich invade iho human breast, re- 
. When allowed to reign with full 

- mail s<ifficient to poison the few ploas- 

ri his present state. How much 
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jnewaMiMknuyBufier fiuoi- n^orika, b* k Ahnqmln 
hazard of anSerli^ more from tlw DHtsecutioB •! ranngtb 
The violance alxa enemy, ctraBot ia&ct whatMcwul to the 
tomeDt he creates to bmeel£ 1^ meam of dtenerae and 
desperate paB^oniB,wliidi he Bib V3 to n^bldfaopL ' 

4 Those evil spirits that inhabit die renonOtf aftciy, m 
represeaited as deli^tiQE ia fevenge an&ci«l(T. Sot al 
that is great and good in ihe univene, ii '^ttu aoe of clcia. 
ency and mercy. TliealmiefatT Ruler of tneworld, SuHuh 
for ages ofifendld t>7 th6 aacu^hteonaneaB, Ind imolted by ifie 
UDI»^ of men, is " long-suoeriBe and alon^ anEer." 

a ms Son, nhen BE anpeared in our natire, exhUiited, 
both in his fife and hja d^th, the meet illiHtrioiH exanpki 
of forgivenest, which tbe-fvodd ever beheld. If ve look 
into the tustorj' of mankind, we shall dnd that, in erer^ age, 
they who have been respected as wortiiy, or adnUFMBt 
f reabhave been distinguished fbi this virtue; 

5 Hewoee dwells in littk minds. A ' noble and magoao- 
imoua sf4in^is alwaya superior to it It suffers not, from tbt 
iqjudes of men, those severe shocks which others fee). Col- 
lected tvithin itself, it stands unmoved by their io^teot as- 
saults ; and with generous pity, rather than with anger, 
looks down on their unworthy conduct. It )us been tnij 
■aid,that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commitao 
iqjutj, tbao a good man can make himself greatei^ bf for> 
gtringiL BLAix. 

Section iv. 

Jfetewt to thtprtwHct o/gnS«atn, 

TO promote the virtue of gentleness, We ought to view 
OUT character with an impartiBl eye ; and to learn, from 
our own failiBga, to give that indulgence which m our Kim 
we dako. It is pride which iills the world with so much 
harshness and severity. In the fulness of self-estimafioD, 
we Ihrget what we are. We claim attentions to which we 
are not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, as if we had 
never offended ; unfeeling to distress, as if we knew not what 
it WBi) to suffer. From those airy regions of pride and foHy, 
let us descend to our proper level. 

S tet us survey the natural equality on which Profide&eB ■ 
haspUcedman with man, and reSect Ml the infirmities CCHD- ' 
mon to all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutu-^ 
al ofiisnces, be insuffideiit to prompt humanity, let ua at least ^ 
remember what we are in the ught of our Creator. Have w« 
□one of that Ibrbearanoe to give one another, which we aHa* . 
aMiMHtly antreat from heaven ? Can va took fbr c' 
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Aow ft to our own brethrtn ? 

9 liBt ta iko aocuitom onnetres to reflect m tile ama]) m»- 
mcot of ttaoN tUnp, which we tbe unud mceotina to vio- 
lence aad ooptentioa. In tiie ruffled and tagry boor, w* 



. _. : poi^ of interest, or honour, nrelbrnto a 

mentoui ob]«Ct ; and the elightect att&ck, seems to threaten 
inunedute ndn* 

4 But after panToo or pride, has nibuded, we look around 
invsnfoiAe Bo^Oy misdiiebwe dreaded. The ikbric, 
which our diiturtwd imapnation hafi reared, totally dbap- 
pean. But though the came of eonfention has dwindled 
«WBy, its consequences remun. We have alienated a (Head ; 
we hsTe imluttered an enraiy, we have sown the seeds of 
future au^Hcion, malerolence, or diagust 

5 Let us Euqwnd our riolence for a moment, when cauaea 
of discord occur. Letiu anticipate that period of coolness, 
which, of itself will soon arriTe. Let us reflect how little ' 
we have any prospect of |[aininK 1>T fierce contentien ; but 
how much or the true happineaB of life, we are certain of throw- 
ing away. Easily, and from the smallest chink, the bitter 
watenofaUfe are let forth; butthdrcoursecannotbefore- 
seen;aiidhe seldomfailaof suffering most from their pot- 
■onouB effact, who first allows them to flow. BtAiB, 

SECTION V. 
Atu^idmataiiptrOtesourutfmiaaytoiltpouutor. 

AS a suviciouB spirit, is the source of many Crimea and 
examines in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery 
to the person wlw indulges it. His friends will befew ; and 
mall will be hia comfort in those whom he poasesaea. Be- 
lievu^ o&era to be his enenues, he will of course malie them 
■uch. Let his cautioD be arer so ^rcat, the asperity of his 
Ihougbta nUl often break out in his behaviour ; and in re- 
turn Tor suspecting and hating, he will incur suapiraon and 
hatred. 

a Besides the external evils which he draws upon nunaein 

ariung from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and 

open enmity, the suspicious temper itself ia one oE the worst 

evils which any man can suffer. If " in all fear, there is toi^ 

i ment," how miserable must be hia state, who, by firing in 

W perpetual jealousy, lives in perpetual dread ! 

S Looking upon hirasetl to be surrounded with spies, ene* 
! nuea, and £ugn'ing men, he » a stranger to reliance and 
, tmL Heksowsnattonbom to open himself. Hedretiaa 
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faiB GouatenanM in forced gmilea, ^hilc his heart thrabt 
within from ■pprdienwons of secret treachery. Hence ft^- 
fiilness, aud ill-humour, ifiagurt at the world, md «ll the 
painful aeDMlions of an irritated and imbitter^ mind. 

4 So numerous aoi great are the erHs arising from a «»• 
piciouB ibspoaitnni, that, ofthe two extremes, it is more cB- 
gibls to expose ourselrcs to occauonal disadvanta^ from 
thinking too well of others, than to sutFer continual inaeiy by 

■ It is better to be •ometime* 

rust Safetv is purchued at 
r to secure it, we are oblwed 
d to live In porpetual bostiu^ 

ig,to dqirive ouraelres ofthe 
candour, enjoys his situation, 
■s and peace. Prudence di- 
•orld ; but no black suspidons 
9tomed to view the characters 
favourable bjrht, he ia like ono 
iful scenes oTnature, on which 

an, having his ima^ation 011- 

I of human falsehood, deceilt 

'areller ia the wilderness, who 

I but such as are either dreary 

or terrible ; carems that yawn, serpents that hiss, and beasts 

of prey that bonL XtAii. 

SECTION VI. 

ComforU qf Religion. 

THERE are many who have passed the age of youth and 
beauty; who have resicned thepleasurea of that smi- 
linp season ; who begin to dedine into tiie vale of years, im- 
paired in their health, depressed in their fortivies, stript of 
. their friends, their children, and perhaps stitl more tender 
connexions. What resource can this world afford them ? It 
presents a dark and dreary waste, through which there docs 
not issue aaincla ray of comforL 

1 Evpry delusive prospect of amhidon is now at an end; 
long experience of mankind, an expenence very different 
from what the open and generous soul of youth had fondly 
di'eamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships. The principal sources of activity, are taken 
away, when those for whom we iabour.are cut off from us; 
those who animated, and who sweetened, all the toils of life. 

5 Where then can tbe soul find refuge, but in the bosom 
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of R(8|joii ? Iliero die is ubnjtted to thoM prthmaeU of 
ProfMence and fubiritTj which alone can warm ana 01) tl» 
heart I speak here or such aa retain the feelion of bo- 
inanity ; miom misfortunes have sonxoed, and peraaps ren- 
dered more deUcately sensible ; not of such aa poueaa that 
stupid inaennbility, which some are )i)ease<t to wpuf^ with 
the name of Philosophy. 

4 It might therefore^ expected, that those phllosopbers, 
who think they stand in no need themaelves of the a^stance 
of religion to support their virtue, and who never feel tha 
want of its consolations, would yet have the hunianity b» 
consider the very different situation of the rest of n.iankind ; 
and not endeavour to deprive them of what habit, fit least, if 
they will not allow it to be nature, has made necessary to 
theu morals, and to their happiness. I 

5 It might be expected, that humanity would prevent ' 
them from breaking into the last retreat oT the unlbrtonate, 
who can no longer be objects of their envy or resentment ; 
and teming from them uieir only remaining oomft)rt TTie 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable tn some, by 
relieving them from restnunt upon their plcssurea ; and ma; 
render others very misenble, by raakuig them doubt those 
truths, in which they were most deeply interested ; but itcan 
convey real good and happiness to do one individual. 

SECTION VIL 

IT is a sure indieatioa of good sense, to be A'ilGdent of it 
We then, and not till then, are growing wide, when we 
begin to discern how weak and unwise we ore. An absolute 
perfection of understanding, is imjMjsaible: he makes the 
nearest approaehea to it, who has the sense to discern, ana 
the hnmility to acknon ledge, its imperfectionr, 

2 Modestf always sits grucerully upon you.th ; it covert A, 
midtitude of faults, and doubles tiie hmtre or every rirtiie 
which it seems to hide : the perfections of men bemg like 
those flowers which appear more beautiful, when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, thiin when tliey are full 

, blown, and display themselves, without any reserve, to the 

3 We are some of ua very fond oF knowledge, and apt to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences : one sci- 
ence, however, there is, worth more than all the rest ; and 
that is, the science of living well ; Tliis Shall remain, when 
" tongue* aball cease, " and " knowledge aJwiU vanish aw^. 
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4 As to neW-iwdons, and new doctrines, of which thisag* 
U very fruitful, the time will come, when wo shall haie no 
idsasure in them : nay, the time shall come, when they shnD 
be eiplodeiJ, and would hue been forgotten, if they^ fed not 
been preserved in those ercellent books, which contain a con- 



^s erand point, the pursuit nf eternal hap 
good in ourselves, and useful to the world. 



5 But a firm belief of Christianily, and a praetics suitable ' 
to it, will support and invigorate the mind to the last ; and 
njost of all, al last, at that important hour, which must decid« 
our hopes and apprehensions : and the wisdom, which, 
like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, through his 
merits, bring us thither. AH our other studies and pursuils, 
iiowcvcr diferent, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, 

., ■ 1 — :_■. .u. !. _f .. J happiness, by bdng 

irld. »Eit 

SECTION vni. 

On the importance ofarder in tht dittr^utton ojoar tijnt. 



TIME, we oucht to consider aa a sacred trust,'committed 
touaby GodjoEwluch we are now the depositaries, and 
re to render an account at the lasL That portion of it which 



he has allotted to us, is intended partly wr the concerns of 
this world, partly for those of the neiL Let each of these 
occupy, in the distribution of our time, that space which 
properly belongs to it 

2 Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure, interfera 
with the discharge of our necessary aSain ; and let not what 
we call necessary afiairs, encroach upon the llmewhich is due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a season, and a time 
for every purposa under the heaven. If we delay till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge- the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to it We load the 
wheels of time, and prevent them from carrying us sleos 
■moothJy. 

3 He who every morning plans the tranjactioiw ofthe day, 
.«^ ixitn.-. ...rf tC. „i„_ : 3 thread which will guide 

. . noat busy life. The or- 

^, .a lilte a ray of light, which 

darts Itself through all his affairs. But, where no plan '» laid, 
Ttiiere the disposal of time is surrendered mcrelyto thechanc« 
of incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos, 
wiuch admits neither of distribution nf- —"''■'■■ 

4 The first requisite for introducin| 
mmt of time, is, to be impresiad v 
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capricious and inconsiitent, than in their appreciation oT time. 
IVneo tbey think of it, as the measure or their continuance 
D eartl^ tnev h^ly priie it, and with the grcatrst anxiety 



•eek toTengttif . . 

5 But when thej view it in separate parcels, they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate 
profusion. While they cumplain that life, is ehort, they an 
often wishing its different penods at an end. Covetous of 
every oth^fossession.oEtime only they are prodigal. They 
allow every idle man to be master of this property, and make 
■very frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 
consume it. 

e Among those who are so careless ortime,it isnot lo bft 
expected that order should be observed in its distribution, 
Bu^ by this fatal neglect, bow many materials of sever* aiid 
lastuig regreL are they laying up in store for themselreB 1 
The time which they suffer to pasi away in the midst of con- 
tiinon, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to recall. 
What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to 
be the torment of some future season. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consfiquences of neglected 
youth. Old afe, oppressed "by carrs that belonged to a for- 
mer period, labours under a burden not its own. Attiie 
doM of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that bii 
days are finishing, when bis preparation for eternity ia har^ 
commenced- Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of 
- . . _ fthinginthe 



time, 
cvlht. 



time, through not attending to its value. Every tT.. 
life of Buch persons, is misplaced. Notliing la perioi 
aright, from not bung performed in due season. 

B But he who is orderly in the distribution of his 
takes the proper method of escaping those manifold 
He b justly said to redeem the tune. By proper ma 
ment, he prolongs it. He lives much in littla space j more 
in a few years, than others do in many. He can live lo God. 
and his own soul, and, at the same time, attend to all the 
flie lawful interests ofthe present world. He looks back on 
the past, and provides for the future. 

9 He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. Thef 
are marked dovvn for useful pmposes, and their memory nt- 
muns. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confUno n, 
hke a shadow. His days and years are dther blanks, of 
which he has no remembrenca, or they are filled up with ■» 
(Mkfusedand irr<^gularasuccc«nonofunfinishedtraMactioni, 
tut though he remembers he hu been bu«y, yet he cm 
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nv« ns account of the builneat which bu eDiph>7ed Um. 

SECTION IX. 

5lf dignttii ofviilKt amidst corrupl tctampltt. 

THE most excellent anAhonouralile character which can 
adorn ataan andaChristiiuiiiB acquired by reaiatiw the 
torrent of vice, and ndheiingto the cause of Ood ana vir- 
tue againrta corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold in 
general, that they, who, in any of the great lines of life, 
nave distinjuiahed themselves for thinking profoundlT, &na 
acting nobly, have despised popular prejudices, and depart- 
ed, in several things, from the common ways of the world. 
_ « ■.._ :^ .l; requisite for true honour, 



thiio Where religion and morality are concerned. In times 
of prevailing licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, 
»nd uncorrupted integrity ; in a jtublic or a private cause, to 
stand firm by ivhat is fair and just, amidst discouragexnente 
«nd opposition; despising groundless censure and reproach; 
disdaining all compliance nidi public manners, when they 
.sm vicious and uolawful; and never ashamed of the punc- 
tual discharge of every duty towards Ood and man ; — This ii 
what shows true greatness of spirit, and will force appraba- 
tion even from the degenerate multitude Ihemselves. 

S " This is the man," (their conscience will oblige them to 
acftnowtedge,) "whom we are unable to bend to mean con- 
descensions. We see it in vain either to flatter ia to thf«at- 
en him; he resla on a principle within, whidi we c«n- 
not shake. To this man, we may, on Lny occasion, safely 
commit our cause. He is incapable of betraying his truH, 
or deier^ng his friend, or denying his faith." 

4 It is, accordingly, this steady inSeiible virtue, Ithisre- 
™«i fn r.n.>..;»i.. —"erior to all custom and opinion, which 

e chai acters of those in any age, who 
B with distinguished lustre ; and has constct^ted 
tfieir memorr to all posterity. It whs this that obtained to 
ancient Enodi, the most singular testimony of honour from 
heaven, 

5 He_ continued to "walk with God," when the worl(l 
apostatized from him. He pleased God, and was beloved 
of him ; so that living among wnners, be was translated to 
heaven without serang death ; " Yea, speedily was he taken 
away, Iftst wickedness should have altered Ms nnderstand- 
io^ or deceit beguiled his soui." 

t When SodSm could not funash ten righteous meo to 
mr* it, Lot remained un^otted amidit th* contacio^ "" 



gard to principle, superi 
peculiarly marked the < 
have shone with distinc 
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lired Kke an angel among sjHrita of darkncM { wid tha de- 
ttroyuiK flame was not permitted to go forth, till the good 
msa waa called away, by a heavenly meaienger, frwn hit 
deroled dty. 

7 Wfaeo "aU Seat) had corrupted their way upon tha 
earth." tbeo lived Noah, a righteotu man, and a preacher 
of TOjnteousness. He stood alone, and n-aa acoffed by th« 
pToniDe crew. But they by the deluge were awept away, 
while 00 him. Providence con&rred the immortal honour. 
of being the restorer of a better race, and the father of a new 
world. Such eiamplea as these, and such honours confer- 
red by God on them who withstood the multitude of evil do- 
ers, ahould often be present to oiu' minds. 

8 Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us ; aad when wa are m 
havrd of being swayed by such, lat us fortify our virtue, bjr 
thiakinK of those, who, m former times, shone like stars in 
the midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in 
the kingdom of hearen, as t)m brightness of the firmament, 
for ever and ever. blaik. 

SECTION X. 
Th* morit^cotum* of vice gnattr than thoK qfvirlvt. 

THOITQH no condition of human life, ia tree from iDiea> 
■iness, yet it must be allowed, that the uneasineaa be- 
longmg to a unful course, is far greater than what attend* 
a course of well-doing. If we are weaiy of the labours of 
virtue, we may be aaaured, that the world, whenever we try 
tBe exchange, will lay upon us a much heavier load. 

E It is the outade only, of a licentious lif& which Is gav 
and smiling. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, ana 
deadly sorrow. For vice poisons human happiness in the 
spring, by introducing disorder into the heart. Those pas- 
•Kms^hich it seems to indulge, il only feeds with imjterfect . 
■vatificatJons ; and thereby strengthens them for preying, in 
the end, on their unhappy victims. . , „ 

S It is a great mistaTte to imagine, that the pam of self- 
denial, is cooflned to virtue. He who follows the world, as 
much as he who foUows Christ, must " take up his cross," 
and to him, assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. 
Vice allows aU our passions to range uncontrolled ; and 
where each claims to be superior, it is impossible to gratiiy 
all. The predombiant desire, can oniy be indulged at the 
expense of its rival. 

4 No mortiftcatioDS which virtue exacts, are more severe 
than those, which ambition imposes upon tha love of cis^ 
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5 ride upon hitctesti anfl cctrctousnMa Upbn rahltr. ielT* 
enial, therefore, belongs, in coiiuiion, to Tldtand flniiet 
but with this remsHisble dJITerence, that the bastibtU which 
virtue reqntrPS us to mortify, it tends to weaken; ithereai, 
tbow which rice obHges iis to deny, it, at the ume time, 
■trengthena. The one diminishps the pain of self-denial, hf 
moderating the demnnd Of passion; the olhcr Increases l^b]* 
rendering those demands inlperious and violent. 

a Whatdistresses that occur in the calm life orTlrtue,6an 
be compared to those tortures, which remorse bf conStleDca 
inflicts on the wicked ; to those severe humiliatlonli, lainng 
from guilt, combined with misfortunes, which sinit them to 
the dust ; to those violent agitations of shame and dbap- 
pointment, which sometimes drit'e them to the mostfatal 
extremities, and make them abhor their e^stence ! How 
often, in the midst of those disastrous rituations, into which 
theii^nimes liave brought them, have thcT execrated the se- 
ductions of vice ; and, with bitter regret looked back to th« 
day on which they first forsook the path of innocence 1 

■KAIIU 

SECTION XL 
On ConUiUmtnt, 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, aH tho»« 
effects which llie alchymist usually asciibes to what ha 
calb the plulosopher's stone ; andifit docs not bring richet, it 
does the name thing, by banishing the desire of them. Ifit 
. cannot remove the disiiuictudcs arising from a man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in respect of 



towards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in 
this world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every 
tendency to corruption, with regard to the community wher»- 
in he fs placed. It Rives sweetnrss to his conversaSoii, md , 
a perpetual serenity to bI! his thouehls. 

3 Among the many methods which might be made use of 
for acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two follow- 
ing. First of all, a man should always consider how mnch 
he has more than he wants ; and secondly, how much mora 
unhappy he might be, than he really is. 

4 First, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants. I am ivonderfully pleased with the re- 
ply which Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him 
vpoa ttw low oTa turn: ''Why,''said he " I hava ArM 
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ftruM MilL u>d jou have but onei lo that I (Mi|;ht nOier to 
be iOcted for you, tb«a you for tne. " 

3 On the contrary, foolish men are mora apt to coniddar 
wfaat they have lost, Uian wtkat th^ poMMS : uid to fix their 
aye* upon those who an ridiar ttian Ihenuelres, rather duui 
onthoMwhoareundergreaterdifBcullieB. All the raal pleaa- 
ires and conreniencaa of hie, he in a narrow compass ; bat 
it ia the humour or mimlrinrt to be always looking forward ; 
and itraimng after one who haa gotthe ttart of them ui wealA 
aud honour. 

6 j>*or this reason, as none can be prc^Krly called ridi, who 
bare not more than (hey want, there are few rich men in any 
of the politer nations, but amonc the middle sort of people, 
who keep their nisliet within their fortunes, and have mora 
wealth than they loiow how to enjoy. 

7 Perqonsof a higherrank, live in a kind of splendid por- 
«r^ ; and are perpetually wantine, because, instead gf ac- 
tpieaang in the solid pleasures of life, they endeavour to out- 
vie one another in shadows and appearances. Men of sens* 
hare at all times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this sUty 
nme that is playing over their neads ; and, by contracting 
Uwir deares, they enjoy all that secret satislaetion which oth- 
ers are always in quest oC 

8 The truth is, this ridiculous chase aiter imagioary pleat- 
urei, cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source 
of those evils wluch generally undo a nation. Let a man^ 
estate be what it mav, he is a poor man, if he does not lira 
widijn it; and naturaUy sets himself on sale to any one that 
oali nre mm his price. 

9 When Pittacus, ailer the death of his brother, who had 
kit lum a Eood estate, was offered a great sum of money by 
the king of Liydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but 
told him, he had already more by half than he knew what to 
do witEi. In short, content is equivalent towealth, and luxu- 
ry to poverty ; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn. 
■"Content is natural wealth, " says Socrates ; to wliich 1 
Aall add. Luxury is artiEciai poverty, 

10 i shall therefore recommend to the conalderatjon of 
diose, who are always aiming at superfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of contractii^ 
thar desires, an excellent saying of Bion the philosopher, 
namely, "That no man has so much care, as he who endeav- 
ours after the most happiness," 

1 1 In the second plicc, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be, than he really is.— The for- 
mer consideration took in all thoi^ who are sufficiently pro- 



ridedirith the means to make themaelvMeaiT'; thUKganls 
lucli u attually Be under aome prenur* or DuiTortun*. 
TbeM ma; receive great aileriation. from such a comparisoo 
as tiw unhappy person may make between hhnielf and 0th- 
tn ; or between the miafortune tvhieh he sul&n, and KTcator j 
misfortunea which might have befallen him. 

IS. 1 lika the story of the honest Dutchman, who, npoB 
breaking lus leg by a faU from the m^-mast, lold the atand* 
e» by, 4t was a great mercy that it was not his neck. To ^ 
wtdchi^ncelsmeot into quotations, eimmeleave to add-th* 
sayingof an old philosopher, who, afterhaTinginrited soma 
ofjiis fiienda to oiue with turn, was ndfled by a penon that 
came into the room in a paaraon, and threw down the tabta 
tljat stood before them : "Evei7one,"»ayBhe,"hashiBca- 
luaity; andheisahappyman tiiathasno greater than tins." 

13 WeHndan mstance to the same purpose, in the fib «f 
doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As tins goodroan 
was troubled with a complication of dislempen, when he had 
the gout upon him, he used to thank God mat it was not the 
•tone ; and when he had the stone, that he had Dot both thesa 
distempera on him at the same time. 

14 I cannot conclude thia essay without olwernnE, that 
there never was anT system t^idea 0Mt of Cbristiani^, 
wluch could eflectuBjUy produce ui the mind of man, die vir- 
bie I have been hitherto sj)eaking of. In oider to make ui 
contented with our conditaon, many of the present philoso- 
phers tell UB. that our discontent only hurts ourselves, with- 
out b«ng able to make any alteration in our drcumsbmcM: 

■■ -, that whatever erilbefeUs us is derived to us by a fam 



whilf others, very gravely, tell the man v 

that tt is necessary he shoidd be so, to keep up the harmon^ 

of the universe i and that the scheme of Pro-'^ '•* 



Providence would 
. -IpervertedjWereheotherwiBe. 
,15 These and Hie like considerations, raOier ^eQC« ttiaarat- 
isffaman. Theymayshow him tliathis discontent is^unrea- 
sonable, but they are by no jaeans suffident to relieve it— 
They rather give despair tMn consolation. In a word, s. 
man might reply to one of these comforters; as Augustus tot 
his friend, who advised hhn not to grieve for the death of 



a person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
turn itKain : " It is for that very reason,* said the empenJf, 
"that 1 grieve." 

~ln the contrary, relijpon bears a more tender regam 
an nature. It preiciibes to every triseraWe man *• 
orb»tt«rii« bk condition: nav, »t sJww- him.i 



a hmnan nature. 
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lM»rini;libaJflkII«)subaougJittodq, milBaturaUj,qid;i| 
Uu r^oral of thtim. 'nnuxMhime*^ here, becauon 
can nuks t|iin lffi)pyhAreaftBE< addim^. 

SECTHON Xn. 
Jtonl andtiehts afford no ground far emy. 
J^\F iMl t^ grounds of envy among meo, superioritjr in 
\Jr nu4 ana fortuae, ^ the moat general, l^eoce, ths 
l)Vli(;iut7 whjcl) the poor comnonly bear to the ni^ a* oh 
gricnaiDg to themselTss aU the eomiorta of life. Hence, tb* 
ctD ^ye with nhich persona of inferioT station, scrutimzet how 
yrboifie above them is rank; and if thej approach to that 
nak, t^pir envy ia fenerally eiroDgest against luch aa w« 
jtfai one step hiuier than tiieouelves. 

X Aiaii myTrteoda, all thb envious disqaietude, which 
Igitates the world, arises from a deceitful figure which un- 
poiea on th^puhlle view. False coIoutb are ounff out: ths 
teal ^te of^men, is not what it seems to be. The order of 
■ociety, requires a distinction of ranks to take place : but in 
point of happlnea^ all men come much nearer to equality, 
than is commoaly imagined ; and (he circumatancc!;!, ivhich 
Ibrm any material difference of happiness among them, an 
mi, at t^t nature whieh renders them grounds of envr. 

4 The poor man poss6Bs& not, it is true, some of tne coii- 
reniences and pfeasiirea of therlcb; but, in return, heb fi«» 
itom many emWrassments to which they are subject Sy 
tlw simplicity and <iniformity of his life, he is delivered AtNn 
that variety of cares, which perplex those who have great 
*&in to manage, intricate pljuis to pursue, many enemies 
perhaps, to encounter in the pursuiL 

4 In the tranquillity of his small habilalioB, and private 
&ii)ily, he enjoys a peace which b often unknown at courts. 
The gratifications of nature, which are always the most satis- 
factory, are possessed by b>rn to their full extent i and if he 
be a ftnyiger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he b 
una^uaiRKd also with the desire of them, and, by GontO' 
qiienu:, fMte no want, 

5 ^u plain meal satisfiea hi#appetite, with a rdish probtr 
b)y high^ than that of the rich nyji, who sits down to hii 
lufUnous banquet His sleep is more sound; his health 
more firm : he knows not what spleen, languor, and Ustlesi- 
nMs are. HU accustomed employm^ts or labours, are nftt 
more oppressive to him, than the labour of attendance Vn 
courts and the great, the labours of dress, the fatigue of 
amu^^Mls, flie very weight of idleness, frequently are to 

Kb. 
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B Id the mean lime, all the beauty of tbefkeeofiialuK,>II 
the enjojmenla of domestic society, all the gaiety and cfaeer- 
fiilnesaofan f.aay mind, areas open to him as to1faos«of tfaa 
highest rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound of titks, 
the appearances of high respect, are indeed uwthiDg, tar 
a short time, to the great ; but, becomu familiar, th«T^a(« 
goon fni^otten. — Custom peaces their impresnon. Tbey 
unkinto the rank of those ordinuy things, irbich daily recar 
without raieing any sRnsation of joy. 

7 Let us cease, therefore, from looking up witti diBom- 
tent and envy to those, whom birth or fortune haspiaoeil 
above us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairhc.— 
IVJien we think of the er\joyments we want, we should think 
also of tbe troubles from which we are free. If we allow 
their just value to the comforts we possess, we shaU find 
reasontorest satisfied, with a very moderate, though not >n 
opulent and splendid condition of fortune. Often, (U W« 
know the whole, we should be inclined to pity the stato of 
thoae whom we now envy. slaik. 

SECTION xni. 

PaUenet Jindtrprveotaiiom ourinterul (u wtU at diiiy. 

THK wide circle of human society, is ^versified by an 
endless rariety of characters, <usposilJDns, and pa*- 
. sions. DhiformityiSiinno respect, the genius of the world. 
Ecerj man is marked by some peculiarity, which distin- 
guishes him from another : and no where can two individu- 
als be found, who are exactly, and in all respects, alike. 
Where so much diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that 
in the intercourse which men are obliged to m^tain, theb 
tempers will often be ill adjusted to mat intercourse ; WiU 
Jar and interfere with each Other. 

3. Hence, in every station, the highest as well m the 
loweet, and in every condition of life, public, private, and 
domestic occasions of irritation ft^quenlJy arise. We am 
provoked, sometimes, by the folly and levity of those wlltt 
whom we are connected ; sometimes, by their indifferenai 
or neglect : by the incivility of a friend, the haughtineas of % 
. superior, or the insolent behaviour of one in lower (tation. 
3 Hardly aday passes, without somewhat orotheroccurring, 
which serves to rufHetheman ofimpatientspiriL Of coarse, 
such a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not what 
■ J enjoy a train of good humour. Servants, neighbours. 
is, spouse, and children, all, through the unrestraioea 
'■----- "^ a of disturbance and 
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prouMritj. Tba leait tri0e ii lufficient to diacODipoie his 
mmd, and poiaon his pleasurts. Hii very unuBementi ai* 
mixed with turbulente and passion. 

4 I would beseech this man to consider, of what small 
moment the provocations which he receives, or at least 
' ' shimselfto receive, are really in themselves; but of 

' " ■ -' ■ "■ ,jp_ them to 

ould beseech 

ftway, which a lilfle more patience would al . 
and now much he puts it in the power of the i 
cant persons to render him. jwserable . 

5 " But who can expect," we hear liira exclnim^ " that he 
is to possess the insensibility ofastnne? Howls it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provoccitions 7 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour ?" — Mjr 
brother! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreasonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself flrom tbe world. Thou art no 
longer fit to live in it Leave the intercourse of men. Be- 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or simt thyself up ia 
acell. For here, in the midst of sodcty, offeTiaa mtttl come.. : 

B We nughtaswell expect, when we behold a calm atmos- 
phere, and a clear sky, t/iat no douds were ever to rise, and 
no winds to blow, as that our life were long to proceed, with- 
out rec^ving provocations frora human frailty. The careless 
and the unprudenL the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful - 
and the interested, every where meet us. They are the 
briers and thorns, with which the patiis of human lift are 
beset He only, who can hold his course among them wFih 
Datienee and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what | 
tie must expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

7 If we presented ourselves composed but for a moment, ^ 
we should perceive the insiCTiificancy of mnstof those provo- i 
cations which we magnify so highly. When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm nilJ, of itself, , 
have subsided ; the cause of our present Impatience and di»- ' 
turbance will be utterly forgotten. Can we not, then, an- 
tidpate this hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to en- | 
joythepeacewhichitwill certainly brine? 

S If otiiers hare behaved improper! v, let us leave them to 
th^ own folly, without becomfcie the victim of tlieir ea- j 
priiB, and puiushhig ourselves on their account — Patience, I 
m this exercise of it cannot be too much studied, by all who 1 
with tbeirlife to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason | 
ofamsn, in oppositian to the passion of a child. Ilistb* 
•niitjmeot of peace, in oppoajtiDn to uproar aad confuiioik 
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SECTION XIV. 

Modtraivm in ourteithurtwrnmendtd. 

THE Bctive mind of man, seldom or Dever reats ntiaSed 
with its present condition, how prosperou8soe«r. Orip- 
ndl; formed fora wider range of onjeclSjforahigher^hel* 
of GRJoymeDts, it finds itself in every situalioD of fortune^ 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiencyin ita state, 
it is ever sending forth the fond deairej the aipirins wid>i 
after loiaething beyond whati^s enjoyed at present 

I Hence, that lestlessness which prevails m> gener^lT 
among mankind. Hence, that difigust of pleasures wbiA 
they have tried ; that pasdon for rtovelt; ; that ainlntion of 
rising to some degree of eminence or febcity, of which they 
have formed to themselv^ an indistinct idea. AHwMchmay 
be considered as indications of a certain native, original great- 
ness in the human soul, swelling beyond the limits of ila pres- 
ent condition ; and pouitine to tiie higher objects for whfch 
it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primi 
tire state, served to direct our wishes towards their propel 
destination, and to lead us into the path of true bliss. 

S But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring tei»- 
dency of our nature unfortunately takes an opiiosite direc- 
tion, and feeds a very misplaced ambidon. 'llie flattering 
. appearances which here present themselves to sense ; the dis- 
liuctions which fortune confers ; the advantages and pleas- 
ures whicli we imagine the world to be capable of bestowing, 
Gil up the ultimate wish of moat men. These are the object* 
whicn engross Jheir solitary musings, and aliimilate their 
active labours i which warm Ihe breasts of the young, ani- 
mate the industry of the middle aged, and often keep aliT* 
the passions of the old, until the very close of life. 

4 Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing to 
be freed from whatever is dis^reeable, and to obtain a hiUer 
enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these 'n-isHea 
are not tempered by reason, they are in danger of precipita- 
ting us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wishes, are the first springs of action. When they beconw 
exorbitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. 

5 If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal 
b^pueM, we shall t^scompose the peace and order of our 
nii^ and foment many hurtful passiops. Here, then, tet 
modmtaon begin its reign : by bringing within ressonabia 
bounds the wnhcs that we form. As soon as they becoms 
nctmvagant, let ua (iieck thvm, by prop^ rellMtioiu on lb« 
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blUdoiis nature orthow objerta, which the world liama out 
toEtlliire desL-e. ^^ 

B Tou hare strayed, my friends, from tlie road which con- 
dDCtsM felidtj; you have dishonoured the native dignity of 

£)urBouU,in aUowinc your wislies to terminate on nothine 
ghw than worldly ideas of grerijness or happiness. Your 
imagination roves m a land oT ahadows. Unreal forma de- 
eM»e you. It la no more than a phaDtom, an illusion of liap- 
laness, wlucb attracts your fond adnliralion ; nay, an illu- 
■ion of haopineas, which oflen tooceah much real misery. 

7 Doyoij-oaginethatallare happy, whoiiave attained to 
those aummits of distinction, towatds which your wishesas- 
pire ? Alas ! how frequently ha* experience shown, that 
where rosea were suppuatid to bloom, notWns but briers and 
thonia grew ! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly ex- 
changed by Uie possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
■tation, with which you are now disaatiafied. 

8 With all that is splendid and shining in the worid, it b 
decreed that there ahoTUd mix many deep shadea of woe. 
On the elevated situations of fortune, the great calamities of 
life chiefly falL There, the storm spends its violence, and 
there, the thunder breaks, while, safe and unhurt, the in- 
habitants of the vale remain below :— Retreat, tlien, from 
those vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. 

9 Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human life, and hu- 
man happiness, /lemember, arid admire the wisdom of 
A^r's petition: " Remove far from me vanity and lies, — 
Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed ine with food 
convenient for me ; lest ! be full and deny tliee ; and say, 
who is the Lord P or lest I he poor, and atta! ; and lake 
the name of my God in vain." ULaik. 

SECTION XV. 

Omniieitnee and omnipresence oflluDEiTT,llutouret o/con- 

solaHoa to good men. 

I WAS yesterday, aboulsun-set, walking in the open flelda, 
till tile night insensibly felt upon me. lat first amused my- 
«lf with all the richness and variety of colours, whicli ap- 
peared in the western parts olhcaven. In proportion as they 
faded away and went out, several stars and pianeta appeared 
one after another, lili the whole firmament ivas in a glow. 
« The blueness of the ether was exceedingly lieighteoed 
and enlivened, by the season of the year, and the ray* of 
M those luminane* that passed throueh it Tha gioaxr 
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appeared id its most bcaut:rul white. To complete the icenef 
tn«i full moon rote, at length, in thnt clouded majesty, nhidi 
Miltoa takes notice of; and opened toihc eye anewpictur«| 
of nature, which was more l!nelT shaded, and diipoicd' 
among softer lights than that which the sun had before dIscoT- 1 

3 As I was surveying the moon wallunc in her brightnew, 
and talking her progreas among the conBlellatJons, a thought 
arose in me, ivnich I believe verr often perplcxea and Qi»- 
turbs men ofseriouaand contepipfative natures. David him- 
self fell into it in that reQwtion ; " When I consider the heav- 
ens, the work of thy -fingtrs ; the moon and the stirs which 
thou hast ordiiiiied ; what is man, that thou art mindful of hin), 
and the son of man, that Lhonr^ardeBthim!" 

4 In the s:imc manner, when Iconsidered that infinite hort 
of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which 
were then shining upon me ; with those innumerable sets of 
planets or worlds, which were movmg round their respectiva 
auna; when 1 still tnlar^ed the idea, and supposed another 
heaven of suns and worlda, rising still above uiis which I dis- 
covered ; and these still enlightened by a superior firmament 
of luminaries, ivhich are planted at so great a distance, that 
they may appear to the inhabitants of the former, as the star» 
do to mc '. in short, M'liile 1 pursued tliis thought I could 
notbulrrflecton that Jittloinsigijificant Spire which! myself 
bore amidst the imnienaty of God's works. 

5 Weretlie sun, which enlightens Uiis part of the creation, 
With all the host of planetaiy worlds that move about htm,' 
utterly extinguished and atimhllated, they would not be mis- 

...J J ([,^„ J, „^^:l_ _, ___.. .t L___ ^u. 

w.^ .-..u.e, it would sc...^j .....».^ ^ •..^„^ ijj ui«. ^ii^oHvu. 
The chasm would be imperceptible to an eye that could take 
in the whole compass of nature, and pass from one end of 
the creation to the other ; aa it is pouible there may be such 
a sense ifi ourselves hereafter, or in creatures which are at 
present more exalted than ourstlves. By the help of class- 
es, we see many stars, which we do not discover witn our 
n^ed eyes ; and the ftoerour ttlcstopes are, the greater stUl 
are our discoveries. 

6 HuygeniuB carries this thought so far, that he does not 
think it unpossible there may be stars, whose Kght baa not yet 
trarelled down to us, since thwr flrst creation. There is 
no question that the univerw has certun bounds let to it ; 
but when wa consider that it ii the work of Infinite Power, 
prompted bf Infinite GoodneH, with an infijiite apace to 
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nert itself in, hoir on our ima^ifttion set U17 bounds to it ? 

7 To return, therefore, to my first thougfat^l couM not but 
look upon myself with secret norror, as a oeing that was not 
worth the smallest regard of one, who had so great a work 
under his care and superintendency, I was afraid of b^Dg 
overiooked aoudst the immentdty of nature ; and lost among 
that mfinite variety of creatures, wh:ch, in all priAaUlity, 
vnarm tbrouxh all these immeasurabJe regions of matter. 

8 la order to recorer myself from this mortifying thought, 
I considered that it took its rise fiom those narrow concep- 
tions, which we arc apt to enter&m of the Divine Nature. 
We ourselves cannot atUnd to many SifTerent objects at tha 
same time. If we are careful to inspect some thin^, we 
mustof course neglect others, l^iis tmperfccdon which we . 
'■" 'n ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 

- -■'■■ s of the Wb ' 



degree, to creahires of the higiiest capacities, aa they ar«S 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 

8 The presence of every created bdng, is confined to a cer- 
t.dn measure of space ; and, consequenuy, his observation is 
Mllnted to acertain number of objects. Tne sphere in wbidi 
we move, and act, and understand, is of a wider circtunler' 
ence to one creature, than another, accordii^ as we rise one 
above another in the scale of existence. But the widest of 
these our spheres, has its circumference. 

10 When, therefore, we reflect on the Divine Nature, we 
are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in ourselves, 
fiiat we cannot forbear, in some measure, aacribiogittoBnit 
in whom there is no siiadow of imperfection. Our reason, 
indeed, assures us, that his attributes are infimte ; but the 
poorness of our conceptions is such, that it cannot forbear 
setting bounds to every thing it contemplates, till our reason 
comes again to our surx:Dur, and throws down all those little 
prejudices, which rise m ua unawares, and are natural to the 
mind of man. 

1 1 We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, ofour being overlooked by our Maker, in themulti- 
plidty of his works, and the infiniqf of those objects among 
whii£ he seems to be incessantly employed if we convder, 
in the first place, that he la omnipresent ; and, in the second, 
^t be is omniscient 

IS If we consider lum in his cnnnipresence, lus bdns 
passes through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of 
nature. His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. . 
There is nothing he has made, wldch Is dUier so distant^ so 
little, or so inconsiderable, that be does not essentially reside 
in it Hii substance is widiin the substance of vnrj b«n|b 



whether material or immaterial, ud as inlh n a to ^y priMBt 
to it, 39 that bdiv is to itielf. 

13 !t would K an imperfection in bim, were he able to 
more out of one place into another ; or to withdraw hinuel/ 
from any thing he has created, or Trom any part of that Bpacft 
which he diffused and spread abroad to uiEiutf. Id inoi^ 
to speak of him in the language of the old philoEophen, be ii 
aBein^whoae centre'ls eveij where, and hia cireumluBiea 
no where. < 

14 Intheseuind place, he i> ommfldent aiweBasomai 

Steaent. His ommBdence, indeed, neceaBarily and ntlnral 
r flows from lus omnipresence. He cannot but be con 
scions of ever; motion ttuit arises ia the wltole material wra^iL 
which he thus essentiaUy pervades ; and of every thought 
that is sdiring in the inteUectoal world, to erei; put ol 
' which he is thus intimately united. 

15 Were the soul separated from the bodj, and shonldit 
with one glance of thougbt start beyond the bounds of th» 
creation ; should it for millions of years, continne its pnf 
gress through infinite space, with the same activity, it wotdd 
(till find itself within the embrace of its Creator, and eocom- 
paased by the immensity of the Godhead. 

16 In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence 
and omniscience, every uncomfortable tnought vanishei. 
He cannot but regard eve^ thing that has being, espedallj 
such of his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He ispri>7 toall th^ thoughts, and to that ansiety of heart 
in particular, whicji is u}t to trouble them on this occasion ; 
for, as it is impossible he should overlook any of his crea- 
tures, ao we may be confident thst he regards with an eye of 
mercy, those who endeavour to recommend themselves to hit 
notice ; and in unfeigned humili^ of heart, think themselrei 
unworthy that he should be miiKlful of them. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ABOUMENTATIVE PIECES. 

SECTION L 

.flbfipfRen itfounded m rtetihtde o/eondud. 



AUi men pursue good, and would be happy, if flin 
. Icnew how: not happy for minutes, and miserable fbr 
T parto" 
ofthis I 
Kinu, or mere iB ooi. If not, then all good mun oe 
t and uncertain ; and if so, an object of tiwtowait 
ralue, which can litth deserve our tttenlioa u inqidrT. 



hours; but happy, if possible, through every part of thdr 
existence. Eitte^ therefore, there is a good ofthis steadr, 
dmable hind, or there is not If not, then all good must Be 
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t Butiftb*r*beab«tterEOod,suchagr>odaiiTeareseek- 
V% i fte BTejj other Ihing, it must b« derived from sonw 
aute i and th»t cause must t-ilher be exii-riiat, iitteriuil, or 
mixed i m as much as, except these three, there U no othw 
poBsible. Now a steady, durable good, cannot be derived 
from an externa) cause ; since all denved from externals must 
fluctuate' u they fluctuate. 

9 By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixturB 
•f the two ; because the part which in external, wilfpropop- 
tionabljr destroy its eassnce. What then remains but Ih.e 
eauM Intemal? the very cftwe which we have snppoKd, 
when W« place tin sovereign good in mind,— in rectitude of 

•OOdWCt. HARRIS. 

SECnON 11. 
PWiM andpitty man't kighat interest. 

InWD myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded every 
way by an immense, unknown expansion, — Wiitre am 
1? What sort of place do I inhabit? IsiteiacUy accommo- 
dated in every instance to my convenience? Is there no ci-. 
cess of cold, none of heat, to offend me ? Am 1 never an- 
noyedby animals, either of my own, or a different kind ? Is 
•very thuw subservient to me, as though I had ordered all 
myself? No — nothing like it— the farthest from it posable. 
I The world appears not, then, originally made for tha 
private convenience of me alone ?-^It doi'9 not. But is it 
not pOBUbte so to accommodate it, by my ov;n particular in- 
dusny ? If to accommodate man and beast, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, it is not pos'sibln. What conae- 

Sience then follows ; or can there be any other than this — 
Iseekaninterestofmyownjdetachcdf'jm that of others, 
I seek an interest whicli Is chimerical, and which can never 
have existence. 

3 How ttien must I determine ? Have I no interest at all ? 
If I have not, I am statioaed here to no purpose. But why 
aofailcrest? Can 1 be contented with none I>ut one separate 
and detached ? Ii ■ social Interest, joined with others, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted? The bee, the beaver, 
and the tribes of herdii^ animals, arc sufficient to convinc« 
me, that tha thing is somewhere at least posaible. 

4 How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of 
man ? Admit it ; and what follows ? If so^ then honour and 
justice are my interest ; then the whole tram of moral virtues 
•w my Interest ; without soma portion of which, notev« 
4deTce can maintain sodety. 

5 But, fitrther atill— I stop not h^e— I punua this social 
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interest as for as I can trace my BCTeral relations. kpaMftom 
my own stock, my own neighbourhood, mj otvn nation, ta 
the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout tho 
earth. Am I not related to them ull, hjr the mutual aids <rf 
commerce, by the generd intercourse ol' arts and letters, by 
that common nature of which wc all participate ? 

e Again — I must have food and clothing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. - Am I not related, 
m tnis view, to the very earth itself j to Uie distant sun, 
fromwiiostbeams I derive vigour? to that stupendous course 
and order of the infinite host of heaven, by wMch the time* 

J ---[■ uniformly pass "~ "' 



7 Were this order unce confounded, I could not probably 
", " " :tiend on this com- 
general welfare. What, then, have I to do, buttc 



. aurvire a moment ; so absolutely do I depend on u 



. .„. .}piety? Sot only honour and justice, and 

what I owe to man, is my interest ; but grjtilude also, acqui' 
eacence, resignation, adoration, and all 1 owe to this great poll 
ty, and its great Goveniar our common ParenL hakkii. 
SECTION HI. 
Tht ijijaatite of an tincharitaite iptriL 

A SUSPICIOUS, unchariUble spirit, is not only incon- 
sistent with all social virtue and happiness, but it is also, 
in itself, unreasonable and unjust In order to form sound 
opinions concerning characters and actions, two things are 
especially requi»te; information and impartiality. But such 
as are moat forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly 
destitute of botli. Instead of possessing, or even requiring, 
full information, the grounds on which Uiey proceed are fre- 
quently the most sliglii and frivolous. 

_ S A talo, perhaps, witich the idle hare invented, the inquis- 
itive have llsli'neii to, and the credulous have propwatea ; or 
a nai incident, which rumour, in carrying it along, fias eiae- 

terated and disguised, sujyllits them with materials of cons- 
ent assertion, and decisive judgment. From an action, 
Iheypreseiitly bok into the heart, and infer thu motive. This 
supposed motive they conclude lo be the ruling piiniaple ; 
and pronounce at once concernLMg the whole cliarscter. 

3 Nothing can he more contrary botii to equity and to 
sound reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man who 
attends to what passes within himself, may easily discern 
whata complicated system tlie human character Is; and what 
■ variety of circumstances must be taken into tho account, in 



order to estimate it truly. No single initana* of condust, 
whatever, ii luiScivnt to delwmin* it. 
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4 Aji Cram one •KOrthj acllon, U were credulity, not cbari* 

ty,toconcluje«peraon tijbp free from all vice; sofromona 
which ia ccrisurable, it ii pcrreclJy unjust to infer that tba 
»utl»r ofit is without conscience, and ivithout merit. If wo 
knew all the attending ctrcumstancw, it miglit appear in an 
excusable light; nay, perhaps, under a commendable forni. 
^8 motirea of the actor may have been entirely different 
from those which we ascribe to him ; and where lye suppose 
him impelled by bad design, he may have been proraptsSi by 
conscience, andmistakenpniiciple 

5 Admitting theaction to hare been in every view crimioaL 
he may have bepn hurried bto it through inadvertency ana 
■urpme. He may have eincerely repented ; and the virtuous * 
prindplemayhavenowrecaiaeditamll vigour. Pcrlisps thia 
was the corner of frailty ; iLe quarter on which he lay open ti> 
the incursions of temptation ; while the other aveniMS of his 
heart were Gnnly guarded by conscience. 

It is therefore evident, that no part of the government of 
temper, -deserves attention more, than to Iceep our minds 

Eure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and 
umanity in jud|^ of others. The worst coDsequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from the oppouts 

l^t. BLAIK. 

SECTION IV. 
The mtfarimiti ofmtnmoMiiiitargtaUetm (Aonacltw*. 

WE find man placed in a world, where he has by a* 
means the disposal of the events that happen. Cn- 
lanuties sometimes be&ll the worthiest and the best, which 
it is not m their power to prevent, and where nothing a left 
them, but to acknowledge, and to submit to the high band 
of Heaven. For auch visitations of trial, many Koo* and 
wise reasimacan be Baajned, which the present subject lewu 
me not to discuss. 

S But fhough those unavoidable calamities make a part, 
yet they make not the chief part, of the vexations and sor- 
rows that dlsaws human life. A multitude of evils beset us, 
for the Bouri e of which we must look to another quartern- 
No sooner has any thing in tiie health, or m the cu^umstan- 
ees of men, gone cross to thar wish, than they begm to ttx 
of the unequal distribution of the good thmgs of this life; 
they envT the conditiwi of others ; they repme at their own 
lot, and Ret against the Ruler of the world. 

5 Fun of ttaeH itentlment^ one man pines under • brtriKB 
■MMt Hn tiww. But M us askbiin, whether he eaa, fidrir awl 
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honest];, snlgn no cause for this, hut the naloiown Stertm of 
be&ven ? Has he duly valued the blesMng of health, and al- 
ways observed the iTile* of virtue arid sobriety? Hai bm 
been moderate in his life, and temperate in all his pleesurea t 
If now he b only paying the price of hia former, |>erhapB his 
forgotten indulgrncKS, nas he any title to complain, as iflw 
were Buffering unjustly ? 

4 Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and ^s- 
tress, we should often find them peopled with the Tictims of 
faiteinpemnce''and3eiisua!ity, and with the children of vicious 
indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who languid 
there, we should find the proportjon of innocent sufferers to 
be smaJI. We should see faded youth, premature old age, 
amd the prospect of an untimely grave, to be the portion of 
multitu^lea, who, in one way or other, have brought thoM 
evils on themselves ; while yet these martyrs of vice and 
folly, have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of man, 
«rid to " fret against the Lord." 

5 But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another 
kind; of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty whidi 
you suffer, and the discouragements under which yon 
labour; of tlie crosses and disappointments, of which your 
life has been doomed to be full. — Before you give too much 
icope to your discontent, let me desire you to reflect impar- 
tially upon your past train of life. 

Have not sloth or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passiont 
misled you often from the path of sound and wise condu^ 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves In improving thosB 
opporluniliea which Providence offered you, for betterinr 
and advancing your state? If you Iwve chosen to indulga 
your humour, or your taste, in the gratiflcations of indolence 
or pleasure, can you complain because others, in pr«fereiic« 
to you, have obtained those advantages which naturally be- 
long to useful labours, and honourabfi pursuits? 

7 Have not the consequences of some false steps, inte 
which your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed yoa, 
pursued you through much of your life; tainted, perhaps, 
your characters, involved you in embarrassments, or sunk 
you into neglect?— It is an old saying, that every man b 
the artificer of his own fortune in Uie world- It u certain 
Uiat the world seldom turns wholly against ■ nun, unltfs 
ftrough Ws own fault « Religion is,"m genewJ, « pnrfta- 
ble unto all things." o • r 

< Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good Imo- 
ptr, and prudence, have ever l»en found th« surest road »» 
prosperity ; and where raen fail of attahiing H, tluir w«b* Jrf \ 
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■uccen b Avoftener owias to thnr haviog devktcd from that 
road, tban to tlieir having encountered insuperable bars in 
tt. Some, b; beinr too artful, forfeit the reputatioa of 
pnlutj. Some, b; being too opeii) are accounted to fidl 
ta prudence. Others, by hmi^ fickle and changeable, an 



9 Hie case commonly Is, that men seek to ascribe th«r 
£uppomtm«)t( to any cause,-rather than to their own mn- 
■Miiiauct ; and nhen they can devise no other cause, they lay 
them to the charge of Froridence. Thur folly leads taen 
intoTicM ; tbeic tkcs into misrortunesiandin tfaeir misfor- 
tlmeathey " ramrmnr against Providence." 

10 Hi^ are doubly unjust towards th^ Creator. In their 
proqwrityithej are ^to ascribe thdr success to their oyn 
oiligmoe, rather than to his bles^ng : and in their adver^ty, 
they Impute their distresses to his providence, not 'to thetf 
mm Ruweluiviaur. Whereas, the truth is the very reverse 
of tUs. " Every good and every perfect fift, cometh from 
above ^ and of evil and misery, man is the author to 
himself. 

11 When, Irom the condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to tiw public state of the world, we meet with more 
prools of the truth of this assertion. We see great societui 
of mea, torn tn {rieces by intestine dissentions, tumults, and 
dvil commotions. We see miehty armies going forth, in 
formidable array, aCBnit each other, to cover the earth with 
blood, tmd to dD ue air with the cries of widows and 
orphans. Said evils tbese are, to which this miserable woiU 
b exposed. 

11 But are these evils, 1 beseech you, to be unruled to 
God? Wm it he who sent forth slaughtering armies mto tho 
Add, or who fflled the peaceful city with massacres and 
blood? Are these miseries any other than the bitter fnnt of 
men's Wdent and dlsorderfy pasaons ? Are they not dearty 
to be traced to Qio amlntion, and vices of pnnces, to the 
quarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the people ?— 
Let us lay them entirely out of tiie account, m thinking 
of Proviaencei and let us tlunkonly of the "foohshness 

19 liid man control Iw passions, and form his conduct 
Kcor^ng to tite dictates of wiadoni, humanity, and iirtue, 
the ewthwould no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and hunian 
(ocietiea wauM five in order, harmony, and peace. In thCM 
scenes of mischief and violence which fill the ^ world, let 
Hsan briiold, with shame, the picture of his vice^ bis ignor- 
mm, wd foUj, Let hua b« humbled by the mortiiyiiv 
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View of hw own perveraencBs J but let not his " heftit (M 
agamst ^ Lord.'' Bi^lft. 

SECTION V. 
On disinterested Jnmdship. ■ 

1AM informed tliat certain Greek writers, [philosopher^ 
it seems, in the opinion oftheircornitrvmen,) have advan- 
ced some very eitraordi nary positions relating to friendship J 
S3, indeed, what subject is there, which these subtle geniuae» 
have not tortured with their sophistry ? 

S The suthors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciple* 
tmra entering into any strong attachments, as unaroidahly 
creating supemumemry disquietudes to those wiio engage in 
them ; and, as uverj man has more than auffideat to call 
forrii his solicitude, in the course of his own affairs, it is a weakr 
ness, they contend, anxious^ to involve himself in the con- 
cerns of others. 

S They recommend^l also, in all conneTions of this kind, 
to hold the bands of union extremely loose ; SO aa always to 
have it in one's power to straiten or relax them, as circum- 
stances and situations shall render most eSpedient. They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that, " to live ex- 
empt from cares, is an essentia] ingredient to constitute hu- 
man happiness: but ao ingredient nowever, which he, who 
Toluntarilj distresses himself witli cares, in which he has 
no necessary and personal interest, must never hope to 
possess." 

4 I have been totd likewise, that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers, of the same country, whose tenetS) 
concerning this subject, are of a stilt more illiberal and un- 

Eenerous cast. The proposition which they attempt to e«tab- 
sh, is, that " friendship is aa affair of aclf-interest entirely ; 
and that the proper motive for engaeinein it, is, not in order 
to gratify the kind and benevolent aSeCtions, but for (he bene- 
fit of that assistance nnd support, which are to be derived 
fl-om the connexion. " 

5 Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
disposed to have recourse to ainiliarv alliances of this kind, 
who are least qualified by nature or fortune, tO depend upon 
theirownstrength and powers; the weaker sex, for instanc*, 
being generaliy more inclined to engage in friendships, than 
the male part of our species ; and those who are depressed 
by indigence, or labouring under misfortuncB, than the 
wealthy, and the prosperous. 

6 Excellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly! Tj 
•WfceoutlhefriendJyBffecgonafrwnthem«r«lwDi1**<«'d , 
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be Uka wl T i'i j ii l '^'ns tbc sun in tlie natural ; each of them 
beioir ihe »ure« rfthe beat and most grateful aatisfacliona 
thatHMveDbaaconferredonlliesonaormen, Bttt I should 
be f^ to know, whal the real ^-alue of this boasted exemp- 
tion from care, which thej promise their aiaciplea, justly 
■mounts to? an exemption flatterinf; to self-love, 1 confess; 
but which, upon many occurrences in human life, should ba 
rciected with the utmost disJain. 

7 For noUiing, surely, can be more inconsiatent with a 
well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline engasin_g m any 
laudable action, or to "be discouraged fronipcrsevenng in it, 
by an apprehension, of the trouble and 3oliciludc> with which 
it may probahly be attended, 

8 Virtue herself, indeed, ought to be totally renounced, it 
it be licbt to avoid every possible means tliat may be produc- 
tive of uneauness : for who, that is actuated by her pnnci- 
plea, can observe the conduct of an opposite charactsT, ivilh- 
out Doing affected with some degree pVBecret dissaUstaction ? 

S Are not the jutt, the brave, and the good, necessarily 
expoaed to the disagreeable emotions of dislike and aversion, 
wlien they respectively meet with inslances of fraud, of eow- 
Hrdicc, or of Tillany-f It is an essential property of every 
wcll-consdtuted mind, to be affected with pain or pleasure, 
according to the nature of those moral appearances that pre- 
sent themselvse to observation. _ / 

10 If sensibility, therefore, be not incompatible with true 
Wisdom, (and it sure^ is not, unless we suppose that_pliilo«>- 
phydeadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just rei^ 
son can be asa^ned, why the sympathetic suHerings whidi 
may result from friendship, should be a suliicient inducement 
for banishing that generous affection from the human breast ? 

11 EKtioguish S\ emotions of the heart, and M'hat diller^ 
ence will remain, I do not say between man aM-bf»(te, but 
between man and a mere inanimate clod ? Away then with 
those au*tere philosophers, who represent virtue askflrdeniog 
UiesoulagainBtal! the softer impressions ofhumanity! 

12 ThI fact, certainly, is much otber«'ise. Atraly good 
ma^ is, upon^any oc'e^sions, extremely ^.f^PPt^'^^^^^n- 
dMie^^tiients ; an^ his heart expands with j'-y, or shrinto 
withTorrow, ^ good or iU fortune accompanies his fr.end. 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that, as 
j-lw. „..„ „f „:^.. .^Jq ihat of friendship, those painful sea- 



aations which may somedmes beproducett oy me one, as wei- | 
Mby the other, are equally insufficient grounds for eMludiog | 
eUMTofttibm from taking possession of our bosoms. 
U Tbey who innit ttkat " utibty is ttie flnt and piBTMUq 
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motive, ivhich induces man kind to enter into particular Aiend* 
Bhips," appear to me to divest the asaoeiation of its vaoft xnua- 
ble and engaging prindple. For to a mind rightly disposed, 
it is not so much the benefits received, as the atfettionate zeal 
from which they tiow, that gives them thrir best and iqost 
Taluable recommendalion. 

14 It ia so far indeed from being verified by faet, that_« 
sense ofourwants is the origini4 cause of forming fli esc ami- 
cable alliances ; that, on the contrary, it is observable, that 
none have been more distinguished in their frieiMlehips, than 
tliose whose power and opulence, but, above all. wnospsiipe* 
rior virtue, (a much firmer support,) have raisea them above 
every neces»ty ofhavingrecoursetothe assistance of others. 

15 The truedistinction.then, in the question^ is, that "al- 
though friendship is eertainly produttive of utility, yet utility 
is not the primary motive of^fnendship," Those selfish sen- 
sualists, therefore, wtio, lulled in the lap of luitury, pre- 
sume to maintain the reverse, have surely no 'claim to atten- 
tion ; as they arc neither qualified by refleetioD, nor expcii- 
eace, to be competent judges of the subject. 

16 Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would 
deliberately accept of all tMe wealtli. whidi fliia world can 
bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
unconnected with a single mortal wjiom he could love, or by 
ivhom he should be beloved ? This would be to lead thu 
wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst perpetual 
suspicions and alarms, passes his miserable days, a alrancer 
to eveiT tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded from Uw 
beartfdt satisfactions of friemUhip. 

MdiJMlli'a translation of Cictra'a Lalw. 
SECTION VI. 
On the immorUUibf o/thc soul. 

I WAS yesterday walking alone, in one of my friend's 
woods, and lost myself in It very ngreea!ily, ns I was run- 
ning over, in my mind, the anverJ arguments that establish 
tliis great point; whicli is the basis of morality, and the 
source of all the pleasing hopes and secret joys, that can arise 
in the heail of a reasonable creature. 

2 I considered those several proofs drawn — First, from the 
nature of the soul itself, and particularly its immateriality; 
which, though notabsolutely necessary to theeteniityof its mi- 
ration, has, Ithlnk, been evinced to almost a demonstration. 

S Secondly, from its passions and sentiments j af, par- 
ticularly, from its love of existence ; its horror itf annihllB- 
tioni and its hopes of immortality ; with tbatswnt iHI»* 
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facflon «Ucli It Ihida in the practice of virtue ; and that unet' 
aiaesa which follows upon the commission of vkc. — Thirdlj, 
from the nature of the Supreme Bmg, whose justice, good- 
nesfl, wisdom, and veractb'.are all concerned in this point. 

4 But smoni; tiiese, and other excellent ai^uments for the 
immortality of the soul, there b one drawn from the perpetu- 
al progress of the soul to it4 Perfection, without a poasitullly 
ofeveraniTingatit; which ib a hint that I do not remember 
to have seen o[)eocd and improved by those who have writ- 
ten on this subject, though it seems to me to cany a very 
great weight with it 

5 HowcanitenterintothL'thouglitsofman, that the soul, 
which is capable of immense perfections, and of receiving 
new improvements toalleternity,shall fail away into nothing, 
almost as soon as it is created F Are sucM abilities made for 
no purpose ? A brute arrives at a point of perfectioD, that he 
can never pass : in a few years he has all the raidowments he 
is capable of; and were la,ta Hve ten thousand more, would 
be the same tiling he is at present. 

6 Were a human soul thus at a stand in Iier accomplish- 
ments ; were her faculties to be RiU blown, and incapable of 
farther enincemenU ; I could io^pne she might fall away in- 
sennbly, and droi) at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we Relieve a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, and travelling on from perfection to perfec- 
tion, after having just looked abroad into the works of her 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and 
in the very be^nnine of her inquiries ? 

T Mao, considered only in his present state, seems sent 
into the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides 
himself with a successor, and immediately quits lus post to 
make room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy hfe, 
but to deliver it down to others. This is no^ surprising to 
consider in animals, wiiidi arc formed for our use, and which 
can Hnish their business in a short life. 

8 The ^-worra, after having spun her task, lays her 
eKS and dies. Butantan cannot take in his full measure 
oTlmowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish 
lii soul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his na- 
ture, before he ia hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely 
wise Being, make such glorious creatures for so mean a pui^ 
pose? Can be ddight in the productioR of such abortive in- 
telligences, such short-lived reasonable beings? Would ho 
give us talents that are not to be exerted ? capadtiei that 
.»« mTer to ba gratified p 
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9 Hoiv can we find tliat wiadom which ihines thrmigh d 
his works, in tha ibrmation of man, witJiout tooking on tl^ 
world as onlj a aursery for the next ; and without belieripg 
that the sererat generations of rationul creatures, wliich rise 
i^ and disappear ui such nuick successions, are only fa 
receive their lirst rudiments oi existence here, and afterwards 
to be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where thef 
may spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

10 There is not, in my opinion, a more pleanng and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion, than thia of the perpetual 
progress, which the soul makes towards the perfection of it! 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To iook 
upon the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to con- 
sider that she is to afiine for ever with new accesaiona of 
glory, and brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still add* 
m^ virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge-, carries 
in it aomethmg wonderfully agrecaSe to that ambition, whidh 
is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever beautt* 
lying iu his eyes; and drawing nearer to him, by greater d*- 
greea of resemblance. 

11 Methinka this single consideration, of the progress ofa 
finite spirit to perfection, will be aufSctent to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in auperior. That 
cherub, which now appears as a god to a himian soul, knows 
Terr well that the penod will come about in eternity, when 
theliuman soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is: nay, 
when ahe shall look down upon that degree of perfection, as 
much aa ahe now falls short of it It is true, the higher na- 
ture stir, advances, and by that means preserves his aUtance, 
and superiority in the acale of being ; yet he knows that 
how high soever the station ia of which he atanda poaseased 
at present, the inferior nature will, at length, muuot up to 
it, and shine forth in the same degree of glory^ 

12 With what aatoniahment and veneration, may we look 
into our own soula, where there are such hidden stores of Tip- 
tue and knowledge, such uiCKhausted aourcea of perfectkin I 
We know not yet what wo shall be : nor will It ever enter into 
the heart of man, to conceive the glory that will be always in 
reaerve for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
Jike one of those mathematical iloea, that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity, wiAout a possibility of touching it: 
ana au there be a thouth t so transporting, as to cocddcr our- I 
selves m these perpetual approaches to him, who is the stand- 
ard not only of perfection, but of happinew ' adbi-"- ' 
OS 'lift 
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CHAP. V. 

UESCRIfXlVE PIECES. 
SECTION 1. 
Titc SetuoTu. 
4 MONutbegrcat blessinp andwonden oftbc crcatiim, 
xl maj be dassed the regiilaritits of times, and aeasona. 
Immediately after the ilood, tlie sacred promise was made to 
man, that seed-time and tiarvest, cold and heat, summer 
and winter, du; and ui^lit, sliould continue to the rt^ry end 
of all tiungS- Accordingly, in o!)edience to that promise, 
the rotation a constantly uretenliug us with some useful and 
a^reeab^ alteration ; ana all the pleasing novelt]^ of lifr, 
ansea from these iiaCuml cliitngcs ; nor iire we leas iudobtea 
to them for mnny of Its solid comforts. 

a It hss been freijvently the task of the moralist and j>oeL 
to mark, in polished periods, the partieulur charms ana 
converaences ot every cliange ', and, indeed, such discrim- 
inate obBerratioiB Hpon natural variety, cannot be undclight- 
ful ; since the bles^ng which every month brings ojoiwivith 
" ' afreshinstance of the wisdom andbountv ofthat Pro 



fence, which regulates the glories of tlie year. We slow 
" ■ ■ ' \\lulst 



as we contemplate ; we feel a propensity* U 
we enjoy. 

S Id tne time of seed-sowing, it is the season of confi- 
dence : the grain which the husbandnian trusts to the bosom 
of.flie earffi, ^all, haply, yield its fie\en-fo!d rewatda- 
Spring presenis us with a scene of fively eipeclation. That 
'wnich was before sown, begins now to discover signs of sue- ■ 
cessful vegetation. The labourer observes the chaase, and 
anticipates the harvest ; ha watches the proKress of nuture, 
and BKcles at her influence -. while the man ofcontemplalion, 
walks forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of flow- 
ers, and promises of plenty; nor returns toiiis cotta^ till 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye. Then coracth the 
harvest, when the laree wish is satisfied, and the granaries of 
nature, are loaded with the means of life, even to a luxury 
Of abundance. , ^ , 

4 The powers of language are unequal to the description 
of this happy season. It is tlie carnival of nature ; sun and 
■hade, coolness and muetude, cheerfulness and melody, 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of summer 
delightftil. The division of light and darkness is one of the 
Idnd^ efforts of Omnipotent Wisdom, Day and night 
jiold us contrarj; bles^ngs ; and, at the same time, assist 
Mch odier, by pving fresh histre to the delij^ti of both. 
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Amidst tlio glare of day, and bustle of life, how could we 
sleep? Amidst the gloom of darkness, how could ne Uboiir ? 

5 How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division! ' 
The hours of light, are adapted to bclivily ; and tliose of 
"darkness, to rest. Ere the ilay is passed, exerdae and na- 
ture prepare us for the piUow, a:id by the time that the 
morning returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. 
Thus, every season baa acnarm jjeculiartoitsdf; and every 
moment anords some iitteresting uiDOvation. melhoth. 
SECTION II. 
Tlit cataract of.\'iagara, in Canada, JVtirlh Amtriea. 
rilHIS aioaaing fall ofwater, is made by the river St. Law- 
X rem,-!;, in its passage from lake-Erie into the lake Onta- 
tio. The St. IiBwreoce is one of the largert rivera in the 
world, and yet the whofp of its waters is discharged in this 

Elace, by a fall of a hundred and fifly feet perpendicular, ft 
1 noteasy to bring the imagination to correspond to the gceat- 
neas of the scene. 

S A river extremely deep and rapid, and thnt serves U 
drainthe wotcfs of almost all North America into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, is here poured precipitalelv down a ledge of rocks, 
tliat rises, like a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 
The river, a little above, is near three quarters of a mile 
broad ; and the rocks, where it grows cairower, are four 
hundred yards over. 

S Their direction is not straight across, but hoUowbg in- 
wards like a horse-shoe : so that the cataract, which bends 
to tfie shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a 
kind of theatre, the most tremendous b nature. Just in 
themiddle of this circular wall of waters, a little island, that 
has braved the fury of the current, presents one of its points, 
and divides the stream at top into two parts ; but they 
unite again long before they reach the bottom, 

4 The noise of the fall, js heard at the distance of several 
leagues, and the fury of the waters, at the termination of 
lhc;ir fall, is inconceivable. The dasliinc produces a miat, 
that rises to the very clouds ; and which forms a most beauti- 
ful rainbow, when the sun shines. It will be readily sup- 
posed, that such a ca.taract enUrely destrovs the navigBtioo 
of the stream ; and yet, some Indians, in their caaoes, ac it 
is s^d, have ventured down it with safety.* 
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SECTION m. 

m* groOo <if.MipaTo». 

OF all flic subterraneous careras now known, (he e;rotto rf 
Antiparos, is the most remarkable, as well for its 
exUni, aa for the beauty of its sparry incrustations, TTiB 
celebrated cavern was first eiplored by one Magiu, an Ital- 
ian tTEveller, about one hundred years ago, at Antiparos, an 
iaconsiderablc island of the Archipelara. 

a " Havine been informed," says he, " by the natives of 
Pares, that, in the little island of AntipM^s, which lies about 
two miles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen 
■; the mouth of a cavern in that pi?"" '* "•"- ->='•"■—'* »•— ♦ 



island, and walked about four miles through Ihe midst of 
beautiful plains, and sloping wondliuida, we at length came 
to a little hill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid 
cavern, which, by its gloom, at first, struck us with terror, 
and almost repressed curiosity. 

3 Recovenne tha first surprise, however, we entered 
baldly ; and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when 
the supposed statue of the giant, presented itselftoourview. 
We quickly perceived, that what the ignorant natives had 
been terrified at aa a giant, was nothing more than a sparry 
concretion, formed by the water dropping from the rwrf 
of the cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, which 
their fears had formed into a monster. 

4 Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were m- 
duced to proceed still Airther, in (juest of new adventures ia 
this subterranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders 
offered themselves; the spars, formed into trees and shrubs, 
presented a kind of petrified grove ; some white, some preen; 
and all receding in due perspective. They struck us with the 
more amaaement, as we knew them to he mere productions 
of nature, who, hitherto in solitude, had, in her playful mo- 
ments, dressed the scene, as if for her own amusement. 

5 "We had as yet seen but a fbw of the wonders of the 
place : and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amamng temple. In one comer of^thia half illuminated. re- 
cess, there appeared an opening of about three feet wide, 
which seemedto lead to a pl-^^ie totally dark, and which ons 
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oftbe natives ssaund us contained nothmg more tfaULB rtan- 
voir of water. Upon this information, we nude an expeii- 
ment, by throwing down some atones, which nunblii^BlQnK 
the sides of the deai^^iit for some time, the sound seemed M 
Ikst (juashed in a bed of water. 

6 in order, iiowever, to be more certain, we sentia aLe- 



After uintinuing within it fur about a quarter of an 

hour, he retumedjbeanngia liis hand, some beavlifu] pieces 
of white spar, which art could neither equal nor iirftate.— 
Upon being informed by him that the place wm AiU of theM 
beautiful iacrustations, I ventured in with hfao, about fiftr 
paces, amdousif and eautjoualy desceDding, by a itecf) and 
oan^rom way. 

TFindin^, however, that ne came to a predpce ythHth led 
into a spaaouB amphitheatre, (if I may bo caU it,) (tSl dc^er 
than any other part, we returned, aiid bans provided with 
a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our descent, 
our whole company, man by man, ventured bto the same 
opening; and, descending one after anotiier, we at last saw 
ourselves all together in the most magnlAceat part of the 

SECTION IV. 
The grtttto (jfAntipams, conJtnuMf. 
Ult candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completely illuminated, never could the eye be 



"O 



presented with a more glittering, or a more magnificent acene. 
The whole roof hung with solid icicles, tnn^iarent as gbas, 
yet solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty 



and noble ceiling; the sides were regularly formed with spar* ; 
and the whole presented the idea of a maeiuflcent theade, 
illuminated with an immense profusion of lights. 

4 The floor consisted of solid marble; and, in several 
places, magnificent columns, thrones, altiirs, and other 
objects, apprared, as if nature had designed tomockthecuri- 
osities 01 art Our voices, upon spealong, or singing, were 
redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon th^ nring of 
a gun, the noise and reverberaljona, were aunostdeafemng. 

Sin the midstuf this grand amphitheatre, rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet hi^ that, m some measure, resembled 
an altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be 
celetrated there. The beautiful columns that shot np round 
the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural 
object*, reprei^itctt the wstomary omamrati of Qiii riteJ* 
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4 * Below sTcotbiBBpacioiu grotto, there teemed amoQier 
canra ; doim which I ventured with my former mEtriner, 
and descended about Gftj paces by means of a rope. 1 at last 
arrived at ajmall spot of level gn^undj where the bottom 
appeared different from that of the amphitheatre, being com- 
posed of soft clay, yieldine to the pressure, and into which I 
tlirust a stick to ttic depth of six teeL In this, however, at 
above, nun^re of the most beautiful crystals were formed; 
one of which, io particidar, resembled a table. 

5 Upooouregrenfrom this amazing eavem, we perceived 
a Greelc inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so obttt- 
eratedby time, that we could not readitdislinciW. It seem- 
ed to import, uiat one Antipater, io the time of Alexander, 
had come biuier ; hut n^hether he penetrated into the d^ptii) 
of the cavern, he does not tliink fit to infonn us." — Thii 
account of so beautiful and striidng a scene, may serve to 
gireus some idea of the subterraneous nondera of nature. 

SECTION V. 

Earthquake ai Calanea. 

ONE of the earthijuakes most particularly described in his- 
tory, is that whicli happened in the year 1683 (the dam- 
agea of which, were chio^ felt in Sicily, but its motion was 
perceived in Germany, France, and Englan J. It extended 
to a circumference of tn'o thousand six hundred leagues; 
cluefly affecting the sea-coasts^ and great rivei's ; more fat- 
cfnvahle also upon the mountains, than in the valleys. 
- 3 Its motions were an rapid, that persons who lay at their 
length, were tossed from side to aiae, as upon a rolling bil- ' 
low. The walla were dashed from their foundations; and no 
fewer than fifty-four citiea, with an incredible number of vil- 
lages, were either destroyed or greatly damaged. The city 
of Catanea, ta particular, wasutterly overthrown. Atravel- ■ 
ler who was on his way thither, perceived, at the distance of 
flome miles, a black cloud, like night, bangmgovertbe place, 

S The sea, all of a sudden, began to roar; mount JCtna, 
to send forth great spires of flame ; and soon after a shock 
ensued, ytilh a noise as if all the artillery In the world had 
been at once discharged. Our traveller being obliged to 
alight instantly, felt himself raised a foot from the ground ; 
and turning his eyes to the city, he with amazement saw ' 
nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the air. 

4 The birds ilew about astonished ; the sun was darkened ; 
thebeasta ran bawling from the hills;and although the shock 
did not GDDliaUB above three minutes, yet near oinrteMk 
tiO'S 
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thoiuand of tba inbabitanta of Sicily, perished b lb« rft 
ins. Catanea, to which city Ihe descnber was travelting ' , 
seeioed the prindpal scene of ruin ; its place only was to be 
found, and nota footstep of its former magoiScence was to 
be seen remaifting. aoiJisjiiTa. 

SECTION vr. 

Vrtatvm. 

IN the progress of tlie Divine works and govenuneoL 
there arnved a period, in which this earth, waa to be 
called into existence. When the signal moment, predes- 
tined from all eternity, waa come, the Deity arose m his 
mightj and, with a word, created the world. — What an 
illuatnotis moment was that, when, from non-existence, 
there sprang at once into being, this migiity globe, on which' 
so many miliions oP«reaturca now dwell! 

3 No preparatory measures were required. No long 
drciul of means was employed. "He spake, and it was 
done : he commanded ; and it stood faaL The earth waa 
at fint without form, and void ; and darltneas was on th» 
face of the deep." The Almighty surve^yed the dark abyss ; 
' and fixed bounds to the several diviaions of nature!,. He 
said, " Let there be hght ; and there was light," 

3 Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The foun- 
tains rose; and the rivers flowed. The sun, and moon, 
began their course in the skies. Herbs and plants tlothed 
the ground. The air, the earth, and the waters, were 
stored with their respective inhabitants. At last, man waa 
— ■'^aftetthe image of God. 
He appeared, walking wit 

d his Creator*3 benediction, „ 

The Almighty beheld hia work when it was finished ; and 
pronounced itoooo. Superior beings saw, with wonder, this 
new acceaaion to ciiatence. " The mornine stars sang to- 
gether; and all the sons of God, shouted for joy."— sij,w. 
' SECTION VII. ri 
CharUy. 

CHARITY is the same wiUi benevolence or love; ind is 
the term uniformly employed in the NewTestamenttO 
denote all the good affections which we ought to bear towards 
one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, Qoating in the head, and leavmg the heart, as 
speculations too oiten do, untouched and cold. Neither ia 
a. confined to that indolent good nature, which makes us test 
Mtislled with b«ng^fre« from inveterate nuUo*, or Ut-W" ' 
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00, »i>w-cni.tur.., mthout promptins m 1« b. of .er^™ 

itond in nearest connexion, anil who are directly wiu. 
sphere of our good officea. „„„-,„ .„ „.>,-,ch we belnnt 

latioas,8ndfmnds; and spreads it^i'o imports* 

otsodal and domeslic l.fe. Im"; "J^Sesevefvitu. 
premcuomundisMMshed^aton '*™e. _^^^^^^^ 

STlt raoi. our ..teem to 60od »'»• ,"''i,°" ire. S- 
eencytoourttiend.. To™* ""J ™f ^.V' „J,a,e. II 

pWettor o'ft' »PP™"i JlSteSin the tvloid.pub. 
fctereeiTO for "f""?" "'" '*B and pafaee In the judge, 
lie HJirit in the mai^islrate, ^'y.^ZL ,„ ^^ .uh^ect. 
„J.„ti.ntath.«v«e,5».»d^;g;^t_y „j^^ „ 

;«eSSLSdle°*'£>.. ™Me,„_.^ 

'^°^' SECTION vni. 

Proiptrilv it redoohUd to a good man. 
—■ONE SrSj«™t^ the „,^,U>, ajd to .;J"^., 
ni know how to voioT prwpenty.^ 1 wy w^W '« 
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E'Orb the matily relish of a aoiind uacorruptAd mind.-' Thoy 
ttop at the proper poiiit, before enjoyment degenerates bto 
nilsust, and pleasure is converted into pain. They are 
titrwigers to those complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, 
ttndiul the fautasticM diatresacs ofa vitiated mind. White 
idototis indulgence enervates both the body and the mind 
purity and virtue, heighten all the powers of human fruhion 

S, Feeble are all pleaaures in which the heart has no share 
The sdBsh gratificationsofthehad,are both aarrowm theii 
<irdt and short in their duration. But prosperity is re- 
d'juMedtoa good man, by his generous use of it It is re- 
Jf ectedback upcn Wm from every one whom he makes happy, 
fntiie intercourse of domestic affection, inthc attachmeat of 
f neods, the gratitude of dependants, tlie esteem and good- 
iriD of all Who know him, he sees bSessings multiplied on 
every side. 

3''''Whenfheearheardme, Ihenitblessedme; sndwhra 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me ;' because I delivered 
the poor that cned, the fatherless, and him that had none la 
belpliim. Th'eblessingof him ihatwas ready to perishcama 
upon me, and I CRused the widow's heart to sing with joy.' I 
Vaa eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame : I was a 
Dither to the poor ; and the cause which 1 linew not, 1 Bearch- 

4 Thus, while the righteous man flourishes like a treft 
pknted by the rivers of water, he briogs forth also his fruit 
in its season : and that fruit he brings iorth, not for himself 
alt >ne. He flourishes, not like a tree in some sojitafy desert, 
wliich scatters its blossoms to the wind, and communicates 
DC either Ihiit nor slvadcto any living tlun^: but like a tree in 
tile midst of an inhabited count^, which to some affords 
tfiendly shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only admired 
by all R>r its beauty j but blessed by the traveller for the shade, 
■md by the hungry for the sustenance it hath given. 

SECTION IX. 
On the beavlxa oftht Padlmi. 

GRGATNESSconfersno exemption from the cares and 
sorrows of life: its share of them, frequently bears a 
melancholy proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch 
of Israel eiperienced. He sought in piety, that peace which 
he could not And in empire ; and alleviated the disquietudes 
of state, with the eierdses of devotion. His invaluable 
rsalms, convey those comfbris to others, wMch theyaffijrded 
tff himself 
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C Composed upon particular occasion^ jtt desij^ed for 

EaenI use : delivered out as eervices for bme^tes Under tha 
iw.jetnoleRsiidaptedtoIhecircumstaiieeEofChriatiimsua* 
der the Gospel ; theypment reli^atous in the most pngb> 
ging dress; commuaicatine truths wliich pbilosoph j could nev. 
er inreatigBte, in a style which poetiy cau i>3ver i:wtB\ ; while I 
history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation leods all I 
its charm* to paint the glories of redemption. ' 

S Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform ths i 
ondentandk^, eleyale the affectJona, and eotertain the itn> 
afjinadon. uoited under the influence of hih, to nhom tdt 
hearts are kaown, and all events foreknown, they auit man> 
kindin nil situationsiErateful as the manna which descended 
from above, and conformed itself to eveiy palate. 

4 The Eureat productioDB of human wit, after a few peru- 
sals, like gt^erea flowers, wither in our handsj and lose tlieir 
fragrancy : but these unlading plants of paradise, become, as 
we are accuiitomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
their bloom appears to be daily heightened; freah odours are 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tasted their excellences, will desire to taste (hem again; 
and he who tastes ihem oftcnest, will relish them beat 

9 And now. could the author flatter himself, that any oim 
would takahaifthe pleasure in reading liis work, which ha , 
has taken in writing it, he would not frar the loss of his la- 
bour. The emploifment detached hioi from the bus^e and 
hurry of lire,the diu of politics, and the noise of folly. Vani- 
ty and vexation, flew away for a season ; care and disqiM- 
etude caroe nut near Us dwelling. He arose, fresh as tht I 
morning, to his task ; the silence of the night, invited him 
to pursue it ; and he can truly say, that food and rest, were I 
Bot preferred before it 

6 Every psalm improved infinitely upon his sccpiaintance 
with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last: for thee 
he grieved that his work was done. Happier hours thaM 
tfaosewhichhuvc been spentinthese meditations on the Sijngs , 
of Sion, he never erpticts to see in this world. Very pleas- , 
antly did they pass; they moved smoothly and swiftly along: 
forwhenthua engaged, he counted no time. They are gone; ! 
but tliey have left a relish and a fragrance upon llie mind; 
and the remembrance of them is sweet. horbe. 

SECTION X 
Charatiar of k\.rv.Ka,iing of En^and. 

T^TPwit of this prince, both in private and puUfic life, 
ni^ wMh advantags, ba set m oppoMlion to tnat of any 
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monarch or atiaen, nbich the annala of any age, or anj 
nation, can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the 
complete model of tiiatperrect diaracter, which, under the 
denomination of asa^ or tvise man, the phibso|>her3 hars 
been Ibnd of delineating, ratlier as a fiction of their imagina- 
tion, tiian in hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice : so 
happily were alt his virtues teinpeied tt^ether; so justly 
were tney blended ; and so powerUiilv did each prevent the 
Other from exceeding ita proper bounds. 

a He knew how to concifiate the most enterprising spirit, 
■with the coolest moderation j the most obstinate persever- 
ance, with the easiest lleKibility ; the most aevere justice, 
with the greatest lenity ; the sreatust rigour in command, 
with the g;reatest affability of deportoient; the higbeist capa- 
dty and inclination for sdence, with the most shining tal- 
ents for action. 

3 Nature also, as if desirous that so brieht a production of her 
■hill should be set in the fairest light, riad bestoned on hlin 
all bodily accomplishments; vigour of limbs, dignity of shape 
and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived of histori 
ana worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish 
to see him delineated in more lively colours, and with more 
particular ati'olces, that we might at least perceive some o, 
those small specks and blemishes, from which, as a man, it 
isimpoBsible he could be entirely ejtempted. huu>. 

SECTION XI. 
Charader q/" Queen Elizabeth. 

[IflERE are few personages in historjr, who have been 

_ more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adula- 
tion uf friends, than queen Elizabeth ; and yet there scarcely 
is any, whose reputation has been more certainly determined 
by tlie unanimous consent of posteri^. The unusual length 
oflieradmiiiislralion, and the strong features of her charac- 
ter, were able to overcome all prejudices ; and, obliging her 
detractors to abate much of their invectives, andher admirers 
■omcnhat of their panegyrics, have, at last, in spite of polit- 
ical factions, and, what IB more, of religious animosities, pro< 
juced a uniform judgment with regunlto her conduct 

3 Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pen- 
etration, vigilance, and address, ore allowed to merit the high- 
est praises; and appear notto have been surpassed by any per- 
■on who ever fiJIed a throne ; a conduct Itss rigorous, less im- 
perious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, wouh] : 
{lave been requi^te to form a perfect character. By the forc« 
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9fturiiAHl,diac«t)trolledall tier more acttre,Bndatrai|«r 
qitaJitSeg ; and prevented them from nuinmg into excess. 

5 Her heroism was exempted from all temeri^ : her fni- 
gafitTt from avarice; her friendahip, from putjality; htw 
enterprise, ftomturbiueDcy and a vam ambition. She giuuv 
ded not heradf^ with equu care, or cqaal success, from let* 
infirmities ; the riralship of beauty, the desire of admirstio' *• 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

4 Her Bingular talents for government, were founde.t 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed v/iti \ 
a. Kfeat command over lierself, she soon obtained an oocou' 
troUed ascendency over the people. Fen sorereigns of Ed);;' • 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult drcumstancea ; 
and none ever conducted the government with so unifon^ 
success and felidty. 

6 Thoi^h unac^iuainted with the practice of toleratioiv 
the tnie secret for mana^ng relijpous factions, she preserred 
her people, by her supenor pnidence, from those confusions 
in vvbicE theological controversy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and though her enemiea were the most 
powerful princes of Europe, the most active, the moat en- 
tetprifflng, the least scrupulous, she was able, b J her v^our, 
to make deep impresuons on thtir state ; her own greatnesi, 
meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 

6 The wise ministers and brave men wlio flourished dur< 
ine her rdgn, share the praise of her success ; but, inslead 
oflessening the applawe due to her, thpy mnke great addi- 
tion to it. l%ey owed, alt of tl)pm, their advancement to 
her choice J they were supported by her cooalancy; and, 
with all their ability, they were never able to acqmre an undu* 
ascendency over her. 

7 In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remain- 
ed equally mistress. The force of the tender passions was 
great over her, but the force of her mind was still superior : 
and the combat which her victory visibly coat her, serves, 
only to display the firmness of her resolution, ajid the lotU • 
mess of her ambitious sentiments. 

8 The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted thci 
ijrejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies still expo . 
Bed to another prejudice, which is more durable, becaua t 
more natural ; and which, according to the different views ht 
which we survey her, is capable either of eialtlng beyoniA 
measure, or diminishing the lustre of her character. This 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 

9 When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to 
be itruck with the highest admiration of her qualities and. 
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cRtelwive capadty; but we are dso apt ta rcqture soma 
t^ore soHneaa ordiapmition, eom^ Ereater leaity of temper, 
wme of those aminbte weaknesses bT which her sei is di»- 
tb^ished. But the true method t>t esiimating her merit, 
'Wf to lay allele all these considerations, and to coutidcr hor 
ttierely as a rationHl bein^, placed in authority, and inlrusted 
frith tlie govLTnoicnt of mankind. huhe. 

SECTION xir. 

ThisUtren/qfrnec. 

THE shTery produced by rice, appears in the depend' 
ence under which it bnnes the suiner, to circumstances 
of external fortune. One of the favourite characters of lib- 
erty, is the ind^endence it bestows. Hu who is truly 'a 
freeman, i.i above al! servile compliancea, and abject subjec- 
:ii>n. Heisable to rest upon himself; and ivhllu he regards 
Im superiors with proper deference, neither debases himself 
by cringing to them, nor is tempted to purchase their favour 
>y dislionourable means. Butthe sinner has forfdtcd every 
|irivile^e of this nature. 

3 His passions and habits, render him an absolute depnnd 
ant on the world, end Ihe worid's favour; on tile uncertain 

rds of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. For it ia 
, these he sub^sts, and among these his happiness is 
eoi^t, according as his passions determme him tu pursue 

Eleasures, riches, or preferments. Having no fund within 
imself whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource is in 
things without His hopes and fears all hang upon the 
world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is shaken by 
oyeiy wind of fortune. This is to be, in the siriclest sense, 
a sbie to the world. 

3 Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
mind principles of noble independence. " The upright man 
i.l satisfied from himself." He despises not the advantages 
((ffortiioe, but he centres not his happiness io them. With 
a moderate shareof them, he can be contented; and con- 



iiitment, is felidty. Happy in his own integrity, t_ .. . 
f the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the provi- 
d ence, and the promises of Gud, he is exempted from ser- 
* ile dependence on other things. 

4 He can wrap himself up in aKOod consaence, and look 
(i)Tward, without terror, to the change of the worid. Let 
■ II things fluctuate around him as tney please, he believe* 
tiiat, by the Divine ordination, they siiall be made to work 
tigetfaer in the issue for his eood: and therefore, havuic 
much t« hope from God, and little to fear froio the wo«M 
US - (•»•) 
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he can be easy in every stute. One who jkmmsms wWl' Ib 
hinu^BUuh an Atablisbmcnt <jf mind, is truly bee. 

5 But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that is b it 
own, no properh assured ; whose very heart ts not his owi t, 
but rendered the appendage of external tilings, and th c ' 
sport of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward coEiditioit 
be ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions, detain a t 
thar call, whom they send forth at their pleasure, to drud^ < 
and toil, and to b^ his only enjoyment from the casualties i 
of the world? 

B Is he free, who must flatter and lie toGompasshiieDds ..' 
who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man.* i 
scorn ; must profess friendship ivhere he hates, and respec t 
where he contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in hi' 1 , 
oira colours, nor to speak his oivn senUments ; who dar«: I 
not be honest, lest he should be poor ! 

7 Believe it, no ch^s bind so hard, no fetters are bo* | 
heavy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this - 
treacherous worid; no dependence is more contemptible 
than Ihai under which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the , 
an^tious man, lies to tiie means of pleasure, gain, orfpovr- 
er. Yet this is the boasted liberW, which vice promises, as 
tiie recompense of setting us free from the salutary restrainla 
of virtue. BLAiK. 

SECTION XIII. 
Tft« num ofitikgrity. 

IT wUI not take much time to delineate the character of 
the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
ea»ly understood. Heisone who makes it his conatantnila 
to follow the road of duty, according as the word of God, and 
the voice of lus conscience, pobt it out to lum. He is not 
guided merely by affections, which may somefinies pve the 
colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. ' 

X The upright man is guided by a fised prindple of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honours- ■ 
ble ;and to abhor whatever is base or unworthV; in moral con- . 
duct Hence we find him ever the same ; at alltunes, the tru&- ■ 
ty friend, Uie affectionate relaOon, the conscientious man of ' 
bunness,the pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. 

3 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks nft 
mask to cover him ; for he acts no studied part; but be h 
Indeed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manity. In all hia pursuits, he knows no path but the Guf 
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4 He never ihows us a smiling coutitenaoce, while Im 

meditates evil ^dnst us in his heart. He never praises us 

p(f our friends; and then joins in traducin^u* among our 

■■», We shall never find one part of his character at 

!e vrith another. Inhis manners, he is simple and uoaF- 

icu ; in all his proceediags, opeu and copsiatent. — blaik* 

SECTION XIV. 

Gtnlleixcaa. 

BEGIN with distinguishing true gentleness from passive 

tamenets of spirit, and from unlimited compliance withtlie 

mant)^rs of others. That passive tameness, whichsubmits. 
withaut opposition, to every encroachment oC the violent ana 
■ssuzning, forins no part of christiau duty; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which, on every occasion, fails in 
with the opinions and manners of others, is so far from 
being a virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many 

S It overthrows all steadiness 

thatsinibi conformity withthe w_.. .. . 

character. In tlie present corrupted slate of human man- 
ners, ahvays to assent, and to comply, is the very woi^t max- 
im we can adopt Itis impos^ble to aupport the pivrity and 
dignity of christian morals, without opiHwin^ the world on 
various occasions, even though we should stand alone. 

S That eentleness therefore which belongs to virtue, is to be 
carefully distinguisbed from tiie mean spirit of cowards, and 
thefkwning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no imjwrtant truth from flattery. I£ 
is indeed not only consistent with a fimi mind, but it necessarily 
requires amauly spirit, asd a fixed principle, in order to give 
it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, the polish of 
gentleness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, tbst 
part of the great virtue of chanty, which makes us unwilling 
to givep^nto any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wanb. Forbearance p;revents us from retali> 
til^ tfa^ injuries. Meekness restrains our angry paesions 
capdour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive ta our man- 
nen ; and by a constant train of humane att^tions, studiea 
to illeviate me burden of common inisery. Its office, there- 
fore, is Bxtengive. It is not, like some othw virtues, called 
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forth mIt on peculiar emergencies ; but it b ctrntiDuanj in 
action, wnen wc ere engaged in inlercourae with men. It 
ought to form our address, to regulate our speech, and to dif- 
taat ilnsir over our ivhole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle "wisdom 
which is from ubore," nith that artiliciaicourte9>', thatstudied 
imoothneu of manners, which is learned In the school of the 



world. Such accomplishmpnts, the mnatfriTOlousandempQr 
may possesa. Too often tliey arc employed by Ibe artful, as 
a mare ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling, as k 
cATer to the basenera oftheirminds. AVe cannot, at the satne 
time, avoid observing the homage, which, even in such instan- 
ces, the world la constrained to pay to virtue. * 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found necessarr 
to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance. 
Virtue is the universal charm. Even its shjdow \% courted, 
when the substance is wanting. The imitation of its iorai 
has t>cen reduced into an art ; and in the commerce of life,' 
the firit study of all who would either gain the esteem, or 

.^in the hear^ of others, is to learn tlie speech, and to adopt 
theHpanners, of candour, gentleness, and humanity. 

8 Hut that gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man, hSp, like every other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, 
let me itdd, nothing; except what Hows from the heart, can 
render e»en eitemal manners truly pleasing. For noassunt- 
ed behaviour cjffi^t all times hide the real character. In tiist 
unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind, there is 
a charm infinitely more powedul, thaninallthestudiedman- 
nvrs nftbe most finished courtier. 

9 True gentleneui is founded on a sense of what we owe 
to HiH who made us, and to the common nature of which we 
el) share. It arises from reflections on our own failii^s and 
wants *, and from just views of the condition, and the duty of 
•nan. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin-v 
ople. It IB the beart which easily relents ; which feeb for 
eveiT thing that is human ; and is bactcward and slow to iuSct 
the least wound. 

10 Itisairableinitsdres3,andmild initsdemean-juriever 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breath- 
ing habitual kindness towards Mends, cou^esy to strangers, 
lon^-auffering to enemies. It exerdsea authority withmnder 
ration ; administers reproof with tenderness ; confers favouni 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, an4 
temperate in zpjil. It eontenda not eagerly Sioutttifles; stow 

I to contradict, and still slower to blame ; but prompt to alUy ^ 
ldiiMiition,«ndTeMar«peae*. ■ ''J 
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11 ItowtBer intermeddles unnecessarily with Hie atfUrs, nor 
pries inquiativeiy into tiie secrets of others. It deliehts above 
all things to alleviate digtreaa ; and, if it cannot dry up the 
falUi^ tear, to sooth at least the g^rieviag heart Where it 
has nrt the power of bebg useful, it is nev er burdensoioe. It 
seeks to please, rather man to shine and dazzle ; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, athcr of talenta or of rank, 
which is oppressive to those wno are beneath it 

12 Id a word, it is that spirit, and that tenOr of raannen, 
which tiie gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands ui, 
"la bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those who 
rejoice, and to weep ivifli those who weep ; to please every 
one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heart- 
ed; to bepitiful and courteous; to support the wcak,aadto 
be patient towards allmen." EU.IB. 

CHAPTER VI. 

PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Trud and Meeufum of the Earl of STRArFORV, leko fdl « 

Mcri/ice to (fee vmence of (Ae HaiM, in Vu reign of . 

Charles Ike First. 

THE earl ofStrafTord defended him self against the accusa- 
tions of the house of Commons, with all the presence of 
miad, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected from, 
innocence and ability, llis eliildrcn were placed beside him 
as he was thus defending his life, and the cause of his royal 
master. After be had, m a long and eloquwit speech, de- 
livered without premeditation, confuted all the accusations of 
hisenemies, he thus drew to a conclusion. 

S " But, my lords, 1 have troubled you too long t longer 
than I should have done, but for the sake of these dear 
pledges, which a saint in h&ven has left me."— Upon this 
he paused; dropped atear;lookeduponhi3 children, and pro- 
ceeded. — "What! forfeit for myself, is a trifle: that my indis- 
cretions should reachmy posterity, wounds me to the heart 

3 Pardon mv inOrmity. — Something I should have added, 
but I am not able ; and therefore I let it pass- And now, my 
lords, for myself. I have long been taught, that the afflic- 
tions ofthis(ife,areoveipaidbytiiat eternal weight of gloryj 
which awaits the innocent And so, my lords, even so, with 
the utmost tranquillity, I submit myself to your judgment, 
whether that jucfement be life or death: not my will, but 
thiiiejO God, lie done!" 

4 His eloquence and innowsice, induced those judges ta 
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pHy, who wen the most aealou* to eond«ntt bim. TIm 
Inng himself went to the house of lords, and spoke for soiae 
time in hu defence: but the spirit of vengeance, which h^ 
been cbahiedforeleren years, was now rouBed;and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satis&ction. He was 
condemned by both houses of^pariiament ; and nothiriE re- 
mained but for the king to give his conaent to the bill of ^- 
tainder. 

•5 But in the present commotiona, (he consent of the kii^ 
would very easily be dispensed with ; and imminent danger 
might attend his refusal. Charles, however, who loved 



■igning tec warrant fur his execution. While he continued 
in this at^tation of mind, and state of suspense, his doubt) 
were at lait ^lenced by an act of great magn:uiiniity in the 
condemned lord. 

6 He received a letter from that unfortunate nohleman, 
desiring that his life ttu%bt be made a sacriftee to obttun re- 
conciliation between the king and his people : adding, that 
he was prepared to die ; and that to a willing mind, there 
could benojmury. This instance of nobie generosity, was 
hut ill repaid by his master, who compUed with his requeat. 
He consented to sign the fatal iiill by commission ; and Straf- 
ford was beheaded on i'>>wer-hill ; behaving with all that 
coinposeddlgnity of resolution, which was expected fromftii 
character. ooLDSjnrl- 

SECTION rr. 

An eminent instance nftraeforHiude. 

ALL who have been distinguished as servants of God, or 
benefactors of men ; all \vho, in perilous situations, have 
acted their part wlh such honour as to render their names 
illustriousthroughsucceeding ages, liave been eminent for for- 
titude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous example 
in the apos'.le Paul, whom it will be instructive lor us to view 
in a remarkable occurrence of hislife. 

a After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentile^ 
his mission called biai to go to Jerusalem, where ho knew 
that he ivas to encounter the utmost violence of his ene- 
mies. Just before he set sail, he culled togelher the elders 
of his favourite church at Gpkesus, and, in apathetic speech, 
which does great honour to his character, gave them his last 
farewell. Deeply aJTected by their knowledge of the certain ' 
darters to which he was exposing himself, all the assembly 
were filled with distress, and melted into tears. 
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a The drcunutBBCeg frere lucb, KS n^ht hare coiiT«j«d 
4ejectioa even into a resolute mina ; and iTouU ,have totally 
overwhelmed the feeble. " They all wept sore, and fell on 
Paul's neck, and kissed him ; sorrowbg moat of all for the 
words which be spoke, thai they should see bis faee do 
more."— What were theo the sentimeitB, what was the lan- 
giiwe, of this great ant] good man ? Hear the words wUdt 
■poke his firm aod undaunted mind. 

4 "Beht^, I go bound in the nnrit, to Jenmtan, not 
knowing the things Aat shall befaU me thwe ; save that tbs 
Holy Spirit witneaseth in every city, saying, that bonds 
and afflictions abide me. But none of these things mora 
me ; natker count I my life dear to myself, so tiiat I might 
finjni my course with joy, and the minbby which I have 
received of the LordJesus, to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God." 

5 There was uttered the Tcuce, there breathed the spirit, 
ofa brave and virtuous man. Such a man knows not what 
it ia to shrink from danger, when consdencc points out his 
path. In that path he is determined to walk, let the conse- 
quences be ivhat they may. Tbis was the magnanimous 
behaviour of tliat great apostle, when he had persecution and 
distress full in view. 

6 Attend now to theseatimentsofthe same excellent man, 
when the time of bis last suffering approached ; and remark 
the majesty, and the ease, with wbicb he looked on death. 
" I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my depart- 
ure is at hand. 1 have fought tlie Eood flghL I have Itnisb- 
cd my course. I have kept the fiuth. Henceforth there m 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness." 

7 How many years oflife does aucb a dyingmoment over- 
balance ! Who would not choose, in tbis manner, to go off 
the stage, with such a sonj; of triumph inblslnouth, rather 
than prolong his existence through a wretched old c^, stain- 
«d with lin and shame? blaik. 

SECTION HI. 
The good man's comfort in qfflidvm. 

THE religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
aguinit tbe approach of evil ; but, suppoung evils U 
fall upon us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load 
by many consoialioos to which others are strangers. WbilB 
hadmen trace, in tbe calamities with which they are visitrf, 
the band of an offended sovereign, ChristJans are taught to 
view them as the well-intended cloatisements of a memfid 
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A nay beu anddat tfaem, tkatstfil voice frUchasood 
Goi»dMic« biim to their ear : " Fear not, fori am with meat 
be Mt dinnayea, ftfr I am tliy God." Tbey apply to then»' 
lelvei the conubitdile fwomiaes with wlach the goqvd 
abouoda. They lUBcorer m thew the liapf? isHie decreed 
totfadrtroHhles-jand wait with patience tillTrondence^d 
have accomplished its great ana good detrigns, 

S in the mean time, Devotion opens to them its blessed 
and holy eanctuary i tsat sanctuary in which flie wounded 
heart in healed, and the weary mwd is at real; wfaerethe 
cares of the wortd are forgotten ; where ita tumults are huali- , 
ed, and its miseries diaaiK)^^ ; where creater objects open 
to our view ttian any wnkh the- world preaents: where a 
more serene sky shines, and a sweeter and calmer 1^^ 
beuns on the afflicted heart 

4 In those momenta of devotion, a pious man, pouriia 
outhis wants and sorrows to an Almighty Su)i'porter, feeS 
that ho is not left sohtary and forsaken in a Vale of wo, 
Godiswitb himiChri«t and the Ho); Spirit are with him ; 
and tboagjli he should be bMcaved of erery friend on earHi, 
he can look up in heaven to a Friend that will never desert 

turn. BLAIR. 

SBCITON IF. 

The dose of life. I 

I^^^EN we contemplate the close oflife; thefermiutioa 

tT of man's designs and hopes; the silence that nmt 
reigns among those who, a little while aso, were so busy, Ot 
so gay ; who can avoid being touchca with sensatjons at 
once awful and tender ? What heart but then warms with 
the glow of humanity ? In whose eye does not the tear ^th' 
er, on revolving the fate of passing and short-lived man? 

a, Behold the poor man who lays down at last the burden 
of his wearisome life. No more siiall he groan under the 
load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent 
calls of the master, from whom he received his acanlj waees. 
No more shall he he raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to 
undergo the repeated labours of the day- . 

3 While his hurohie grave isprepanne, andafewpoorand 
decayed neighbours are carrying him tbither, it is good for 
us to think, that this man too was our brother : that fbr lum 
the aged and destitute wife, and tlie needy diildren, now 
weep ; that, neglected as he was by the world, he possessed, 
perhaps, both a sound understanding, and a worlJiy heart ; 
and is now carried hj angels to rest in Abraham's bosom. 
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4 At no great distance Irom him, the ^ve is opened to 

receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with em- 
phasis in the parable, " the rich man alse died, aod was bu- 
ried." He also died. . His riches prevented not his sharing 
the same fate with llie poor man ; perhnpithroi^h luxury, 
they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, "the moumen 
^ about the streela ;" and, while, in dt the pomp, and mag- 
nificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heira, impatient 
to examine his ivilt, are looking- on one another withiea)- 
ous eyes, and already beginning to dispute about the oWis- 
ion 01 his Eubslance. 
' 5 One dav, we see carried along, the coiEn of the Bmiling 
infant ; the noiver just nipped as it began to blossom in the 
parent's view : ana the next day, wc behold the ^oune man, 
or young woman, of blooming form and promising hopes, 
laid in an untimdy grave. 'While the funeral is attended by 



umerous uncotn^emed company, who are discourwng witn 
ieanotherabontthenpwsortheday,or the ordinary affiun 
of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the house ol moilm- 
iog,and represent to themselves what is passing there. 

6 Theie we should see a disconsolate family, sitting in ^- 
lent grief^ thinking of the sad breach that is made in their lib* 
tie GOcietjr; and with tears in their eyes, looking to tiiechom* 
ber that is now left vacant, and to evert memorial that pre- 
sents itself of their departed friend. By such attention tn 
the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our |ieartB will bo 
Sradually softened, and melted down into himianitY. 

7 Anirther day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old 
age, and after a long career of life, haa in full maturity sunk 
8t last into rest. As we are going along to the mansion of the 
dead, it is natural for us to think, and to discourse, of bU tba 
changes which such a person has seen during the course of 
his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of for- 
tune. He has experienced prosperity, and advferaity. Ho 
has seen families and kindred rise and fall. He has seen 
peace and war succeeding in their turns; the face of his coun- 
try undergoing many alterMJons ; and the very city in fthich 
be dwelt, rising, in a manner, new around him. 

8 After all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
swMfession o^ men. A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to 1(11 the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Ttuoughout 
all ranks and conditions, " one generation passeth, and an- 
other generation Cometh i" and this great inn is by turns evac- 
uated and replenished, by troops of succeedbg pilgrims. 

8 O T»in and inconstant world ! O fleeting and tnarinC 
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Bfa ! When wjD the sons or men lenrn In think of thee u 
OieyoughlP When will they )eam humanity from the afflic- 
tions 01 tbeir bretKren ; or moderation and wisdom, from 
tbe sense of their onnfugitive state? si-aik. 

SECTION V. 

E x ai Ud toeittii, and the renewa! of virtuous eormtxioTis, tm 

io«T«sofJ«tu:-e/dicUi,. 

BESIDES the felidty which spnngs from perfect Iove> 
there are two drcumstances which particularly enhance 
the blessedness of that "multitude v4if> stand before the ^ 
throne ;" these are, access to the moat esalled Bodrty, and 
renewal of the most tender connexions. The former is point* 
ed out in tlie Scripture, by "joining the innumerable compa- 
ny of angels, and the gflneral assembly and church of the 
flrat-born ; by sitting down witH Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of h«»ven ;" a promise which opens 
the sublimest prospects to the human mind. 

2 it allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separa- 
ted from all the dregs of the liuman mass, from Oint mixed 
and polluted crowd m the midst of which they now dwell. 



'nave shone in former ages as the aerrantsof God, or theben- 
ifactors of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to cele- 
brate; whosesteps we now follo'^at a distance; and whose 
names we pronounce with veneration. 

3 United to this high asaemblyj the blessed, at the same 
time, renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, 
whiiai had been dissolved by death. The prospect of this 
nwakens in the heart, the most pleaHing and tender sentiment 
that perhaps can fill it, in this mortal state. For of all the 
sorrows which we are here doomed to endure, none is ho 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
us, in appearance for ever, from those to whom either nature 
or friendfship had intimately joined our hearts- 

4 Memory, from time to Ume, renews the anguish ; opens 
the wounds which seemed once to have been dosed ; and, by 
recalling joy? tliat are past and gone, touches every spring of 
painful sensibility. In these agonizing moments, now reliev- 
mg the thought, that the separation la only temporary, not 
eternal, that there is a time to come of re-union with those 



with whom our happiest days were spent ; whose joys and 
sorrows once were ours; whose piety and virtue cheered and 
encouraged us ; and from whom, after we shall have landed 
•o tbe paaeeful shore where they dwell, no revolutiaiH of 
£«•■)■ 
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nature shall ever beabletn partus mort 
of the blessed above. Of such are the 
who "stand before the throne." Bi^iit. 

SECTION VI. 
7%c demeniy an<i amiabU ckarader ofiht pairiaT-eh Joseph. 

NO human character exhihited in the records of Scrip- 
ture, is more remarkable and instructive than that ol 
tlie patriarch Joseph. He is one whom we beliold tried in 
all the vicissitudes of fortune ; from the condition ofaslave, 
rising to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in everr station 
■ acquiriig, by hia virtue and iviadom, favour with God and 
man. When overseer of Potiphar's hpuse, his Cdeiitj; was 
proved by strong temptations, which he honourably resisted- 
S. When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, hia integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicu- 
ous, even in tliut dark mansion. When called into the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he form- 
ed for saving tlie kingdom (roia the miseries of impending 
famine, justly raised him to ahigh station, wherein his abili- 
ties were eminently displayed m the pubhc service. 

3 But in his whole nistory, there is no circumstance so 
strildne andinteresUng, as his behaviour to his brethren who 
had sold him into slavery. The moment b which he made 
himselfknown to them, was the most critical one ofhia life, 
and the most decisive of his character. It is such as rarely 
occurs in the course of human events ; and is calculated to 
draw the highest attention of all who are endowed with any 
degree of sensibility ofheart. 

4 From the whole tenour of the narration, it appears, that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet, from the beginning, he in- 
tended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery, as might render the surprisii of joy complete. For 
this end, by ^ected severity, he took measures for bringing 
down into Egypt all his father's children. 

5 They were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among 
die rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, 
and was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threaten- 
ed to detain ; and seemed willing to allow the real to depart. 
This incident renewed their distress. They all knew their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
with what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking thl« 
journey. 

8 Should he be prevented from retunung, they dreaded ' 
&ai grief WQiA overpower the old man's spiriti, and prov« < 
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&1b] to bii lire. Judah, therefore, who had particularly 
ureed the neceaajty of Benjamin's accompanying bis brothers, 
ana bad solemnly pledged him^lf to their futhcr (or his safe 
return, craved, U|ion this occasion, an audience of the gover- 
nor ; and gave nim a full account of the circumstanciis of 
Jacob's family. " ' 

7 Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse ofJudah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situ:ition of the aged patrinreh, hastening to the 
close of life ; lone afllicted for the loss ofa favourite son, whom I 
he supiKJsed to Tiave been torn in pieces by a beast of prey j ■ 
labouring now under anilous concern about his youngest 
son, the child of his old age, who alone was left alive ofliis 
mothe^. and whom nothing but the c^tamitits of severe fnin- 
ine could have moved a teader lather to s^nd from homC) nod 
expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 " If we bring nim not back with us, we shall bring Aovin 
the gray hairs of thy servant, our lather, with sorrow to the 

Srave. I pray thee therefore let thy servant abide, instead of 
le young man, a bondman to our lord. For how shall I go 
ixp to my father, and Benjamin nbt willi mc ? lest I see ttw 
«vi] that shall come on my father." 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain hlra- 
selt The tender ideas of his fatlier, and hia father's house, 
of his ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the dis- 
tress of his family, and his own exaltation, all ru3hed loo 
strongly upon bis mind to bear any furtiier concealment. 
" He cned. Cause every man to go out from mc ; and he wept 

10 The tears which he shed wcr.; not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst ofaflecllon. They were the effusiona 
of ateart overflowing with ail the tender sensibilities of na- 
ture. Formerly he had been moved in the same manner, 
when he first saw his brethren before him. "His bowels 

J earned upon them"; he sought, for a place where to weep. 
[e went into his chamber; and then washed his face and 
returned to them." 

11 At that period, his generous plans ivere not completed. 
But now. when there was no farther occ;ision for constracmng 
himself, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his hcarL 
The arat minister to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to 
•how, that he felt as a man and a bi-other. " He wept aloud 1 



«nd tKe Egyptians, and the house of Pharaoh heardhira." 

IZ The first words which his swelling heut allowed lum 
to pronounce, aro the most suit^Ie to such an^fiectiiif Htua- 
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tion that were ever uttered ; — " 1 am Joseph ; doth my fath- 
eryetlive?" — What could he, what ought he, in thatimpas- 
sioued moment, tn have said more? This ia the voice ofna- 
ture heraelf, speaking her own language ; and it penetrates I 
the heart ; no pomp of expression ; no parade of kindneA j I 



tm% discovery, filled their lireasts, and stopped their utter- 
. ancp, as the few words which Joseph speaks, are express* 
.' ivi! of the gtneroua tigitiitions which struggled for vtiit within 

14 r*'o painter could seize a more striking moment for dis- 
playing the charactcristical features of the human heart, than 
what is here presented. Never was tiiere a situation of more y 
tenderand Tirtuouspoy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other 
of more overwhelming eonftiaionandconscious guilt. In tha 
simple narration of the sacred historian, it is set before us 
with greater energy and higher effect, than if it had been 
wrouehl up with alt the colouring of the most admired mod- 
ern eirjuuence. blaia. 
SECTION VII. 

TUMmeiia ooouni of an afftcUng, momnM txU, it rdaUa 
as Or, i ouag, who iccu prtatnt at Ou maancheiy tetnt. 

THE sad evening before the death of the noble youth, 
whose last hours susgested the most solemn and!"^awful 
reflections, I was with him. No one was present, but his 

Ehyaician, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom ha 
Bd ruiAed. At my cominz in, he said, " Tou and the phy- 
sician, are come too late. I Tiave neither life nor hope. Toa 
both e\m at miracles. You would raise the de^d ' '' 

S Heaven, I said, was merciful—" Or," exclaimed he,~« I 
eould not have been thus guilty. What has it not done to 
bless and to save me !— I have been too strong for Omnipo- 

tence! I have plucked down ruin." 1 saH, the blessed 

Kedeemer — " Hold '. hold ! you wound me !— That is tha 
rock on which I split :— ! denied his name !" 

3 .Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any thine 
tTom tbe physician, he lay sUent, as far as sudden darts of pain 
would penmt, till the dock struck : Then with vehemence ha 
Mdaimed, "Oh! timel time! it is At thou ahouldst thus 
ttnke thy murderer to the heart!— How art thou fled Ihr 
•»M '—A month ! Ob, for a liniJe week ! I ask not fc« ; 
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veM ! thougb BQ age were too Httk for the much I have ttt' 

4 OnmyaavingiWecouldnotdotoomuch: thatheaven 

iTfa ■ blessed place " So much the worse.— Tis lost ! 'l« 

lost !— Heaven ia to me the severest oart of heU ! " Soon aflcr, 
I proposed prayer,—" Pray you that can, I never prayed, I 
cannot pray-^or need I. Is not heaven on my side already ? 
ItclOBeawithmyconsdence. Its severest strokes but second ■ 

5 Obswving that his friend was much touched at this, even _ 
to tears — (who could forbear? I could not)— with amostfl 
affectionate look, he said, "Keep those tears for thyself. I • 
have undone thee.— Dost thou weep for me ? That ia cruel. 
What can pain me more ?" 

6 Herehisfriend,toomuchaffected,wouldhavelerihim. — 
rWo. stay— thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear me. 'How 

madly have I talked ! Hot* madly hast tliou liattned and be- 
lieved ! but look on my present state, as a full answer to thee, 
and to myseif. This body is all weakness and pain ; but my 
loul, aaif stunc up by torment to greater strength and spirit 
ia full powerful to reason ; full mighty to suffer. And that 
which thus triumphs within thejawsoHmmortaiity, is, douht- 
K'SS, mimortal— And, as for a Deity, nothing less than an Al- 
nugbty could inflict what I feel." 

7 I was nboutto congratulate this p^ive,involuntary con- 
fessor, on hia asserting the two prime articles of his creed, ex- 
torted by the rack ofnature, when he thug, very passionitetj 
exclaimed :— "No, no ! let me speak on. I have not long to 
apeak.— My much injured friend ! my soul, us my body, lies 
in rums; in seattereafragmenla of broken thought. 

8 Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the future. 
Worse dreadof tliefuture, strikes it back on the past I turn, 
and turn; and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain 
that is on me, thou wouldst stniggle with the martyr for his 
stake; and bless Heaven for the flames! — that is not an ever- 
lasting flame ; that is not an unquencliable fire." 

9 How were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cri«d 
out! "My principles havepoisoned my friend; myextrava- 
gaueehas beggared my boy! my unkindnesa has murdered 
my wife ! — And is tht-re another nell ? Oh ! thou blasphemed, 
yet indulgent LORD GOD 1 Hell itself is a refuge, if it hide 
mefromtbyfrown!" 

10 Soonafter.hisundei^tandingfailed.' His terrilied ima- 
gination uttered horrors not to be repeats), M* ever forgotten. 
kxA ere tb« |UD{wIuch,I hope,tias seen fetrHko bim)anw^ 
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tb« gaft Toung, Doble, io^nious, accomplitJied, and most 

iTretchedAltamoDt, expired! 

11 Xfthi9isamanofpleaiiure,wbatisaitianofpainPHoir . 
quicki how total, is the ttansit of such persons t In what a 
dismal gioom they set forever ! How short, alas ! the day ot 
theirrejoicing!— Forainoment,theyglittei^theyiIazile! In 
a'mDment. where are they ? Oblivion covers their memories. 
Ab! would it did! infamy snatches them from oblivion. In 
the long living annals of infamy, their triumphs are recorded. 
' IS Thy sufferiDgs, poorAltamont! still bfeed in the bosom 
Bof the heart-stricken friend — forAltamonthad afriend. He 
"might have had many. His transient morning roiKht have 
been the dawn of an mimortal day. His name might have 
been gloriously enrolled in thcrecofdsofcfcmity. Hismeiti' 
ory might have left a sweet fragrance behind it, grateful to the 
surviving friend, salutary to the succeeding generation. 

13 Wilh what capacity was heendowed! with what ad van- 
ti^ea, for being grsatly good! But with the talentn of an 
angel, aman maybe a fool. Ifhejudgesajnissin the supreme 
point,judging right in ail else, but aggravates his folly : as it 
sbowa him wrong, tiiough blessed with the best capacity of 
being right dr. louna. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

DIALOGUES. 

SECTION I. 

n HEKICLITUI.* 



Ikmoentua. I find it imposuble to recondle myself to k 
melancholy philosophy. 

BeradUai. And I amequally-unable to approve of that Tain 
phil^ophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule ana 
another. To a irise and feeling mind, the world appean ia 
a wretched and painful light 

Dem. Thou art too much affected with the state of thingsj 

id thitioasn.irreofmisery to thee. 

,;„t, .1.... —-- little moved by it Tkf 



mirth and ridicule, bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Does it not cscite thy compassion, to see mankini 
Ti -. blind, so far departed from the rules of virtue? 



Dem. I am excited tn laughter, when I see so much im 
pertinence and folly. 

' DemoertBt nod BRaclitm were '«R unnii BhUoaoplHn. <*• tetmu 
•r ttha liDibfd, (Bd lU iMfcr wept, ««• «ian ud&ttn ■( aa^M. 
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Her. And yet, after sll, they, who are th« abjects of thr 
Hdicute, include, not only mankind in generahW the pe/. 
•ons with whom tliou livest, Iby frieiSa, thy family, naT 
erea tiiyseld -"J 

Ikm. Icare very litUe for all tlie silly persona I meet 
with i and think I am justifiable in diverting myself with thdr 

Her. If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wis- 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. Biitia 
It certain, Uiat Ihoii art not as extraragant as thpy are ? 

Dtm. I presuntc that I am notjsince, in every point, mva 
tentimenU are the rery ruverse oftheirs, W 

Her. There are follies of different kinds. By consfnutly 
amusing thyseirnith the errors and misconduct of oUietL 
thou mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and culpabl«. 

Dem. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou haat any tears to sparp. For 
tny part, I cannot refrain from pleasinR myself with the levi- 
ties and ill conduct of the world about me. Are not ijl men 
foolish, cr irregular in tlieir lives? 

&T. Alas : there is but loo much reason to beiii^e they 
are so : and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condi- 
tion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct 
themselves according to reasonable aiidjiwt principles; but 
LwhodonotsufTermyaelftoact astbeydo, muxt yetreginl 1 
the dictates of my understand! qc and (eeliiigs, which eoranel 
me to love them ; and that love nils me with compasnon for 
their mistakes and irregiilarilies. Canst tliou condemn mo 
for pitybgmy own species, my brethren, persons bom in tfa« 
tame condition of life, and destined lo the same hopRs and 
privileees ? If thou shouldal enter a ho^ital, where sick and 
wounded persons rcMde, would their wounds and distresses 
exdte thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body, bear no 
comparison with those of the mind. Thou wouldst certain- 
ly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst beun so unfeeling as 
to laiigh at or despise a poor miserable being, who had lost 
oneofhislegs: and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as 
tn ridicule those, who appeur to be deprived of the noble 
powers of the imderstauiC^, by the httle regard wliich they 
pay to its dictates. 

Uem. He who has loat a le_B, is to be pitied, because the 

louianotto be imputed to himself: butlie who rejects the 

oictBtes of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives him- 

fetfof th«r aid. The loss originates m hU own folly. 

Ar. Ah 1 » muth the more is be to be pitied ! A. furious 
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maniac, who should pluck out bis own eyes, would deserra 

more compassion than an ordinaiT blind man. 

Dem. Com^letiis accommodate the business. There is 
something to% said oo each «'de of Uie question. There is 
Kvery where #!»son for laughing, »nd reaBOii for weepiog. 
The world is ridiculous, aod I laugh at ft: it is deplorable, 
and thou lamentt^st over it. Every person vii^wa it in his own 
way, and according to his own temper. One point is un- 
questionable, lliot mankind are preposterous : to think right, 
and to act well, we must tliink and act difFurently A-ora them. 
jylo submit to the auUiority, and follow the example of the 
greater part of men, would render us.fooliah and miserable. 
Her. All this is, indeed, true jbut then, thou hast no real 
Idvfi or reeling for tj)y species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy imrth : and this proves that thou hast no regard 
for menj nor any true respect for the virtues which they have 
unliappily abandoned. Feiuion, Jb-chbishop o/Cambrcy, 

SECTION 11. 



Genuine virtue commands reaped, aieitfiota the lad, 
Biontmus AMAZING! WhatdoIseePlt isPylhiaajusl 
.r^?""''A arrived.-Uisindc':dPyihias. I'fJnoltfiink 
It possible. He is come to die, and to redeem his friend ! 
Pylhioj. Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my con- 
finement, with no oUier views, than to pay to heaven the 
vowa I had made; to settle ray family concerns according 
to the rules ofjustlce ; and to bid adieu to my children, that 
?.'S"' ''''' tranquil and saliBded. 

ZAo. Butnhy dost thou return? Hast thotmo fearofdcafh; 
"rt lot the character ofnmadman, to seekit thus voluntarily? 
FS. I return to suQer, though I have not dcs'cn-ed death. 
Every principle of honour aud goodness, forbids me to allow 
my friend to die for me. 

^ post thou, then, love him lielter than thyself ? 
/>. No; I ^ve fum as mvself. But I am pei^uaded tliat 
I ou^ht to suffer deafli, rather Uian my friend ; since it was 
Pylhiaa whom thou hadst decreed to die. Il were not iust 
that Damon should suaer,to deliver me from the death which 
was deseed, not for him, but for me only. 

Dio. But tiiou supposest, that it is as unjust to inflict deali 
upon thee, as upon thy friend, 
Py. Very true; we are liolh perfectly innocent; aiiditu 



— thou then assert, that it wer« injusttca t« 

put him to death, ioatead of thcc '/ 



^ 
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Is unjuit, in the anme deg 

a or on myself; but Pyti... _ 

lo let Damoniufier that death, which tbi , 

tot Pythias only. ' _ 

i>io. Dost thou then return hither,onlhedajjppoiiited, with 
nootherTiew,thatyQ8avethelifeofa friend, boosing thy oivn? | 

Pi). I return, in regard to tlwe, to suffer an act of iniustice 
which it is common for tyrants to inJhct ; nnd, with respect ' 
to Damon, to perform my duty, hy rescuing him from the 
dangei[ he incurred by his generosity to fne. . 

Dia. And now, Damon, let me address myself to tbe^ 
Didst thou not reallv fear, that Pythias would never retuivP 
and that thou wouidst he put to death on his account? 

Da. 1 was but too well assured, that Pythias would punc- 
tually return ; and that he would be more solicitous to he^ j 
his promise, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven, 
that hia relations and friends had forcibly delmned him ! He 
would then have lived for the comfort and beneflt of good | 
men ; and 1 should have the satisfiiction of dying for him ! 

Bi». What! Does life displease thee ? 

Da. Tes ; it displeases mc when 1 see and feel the power | 
of a tyraat. 

Did. It is well! Thou shaltseehim no more. Iwill order 
thee to be put to denth immediately. 

Pv. Pardon the feelings of a man who Bjmpathizes Trith ' 
his dyine friend. But remember it was Pythias who was 
devoted by thee to destruction. 1 come lo submit to it, that 
I may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me this consolaijoa 
b my last hour. 

Dio. 1 cannot endura men, who despise death, and set my 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thou canst nat, then, endure virtue. 

Dia. No: 1 cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
whidi contemns life; which dreads no puni^ment; ana 
which insennbte to the charms of richesand pleasure. 

Da. Thou secst, however, that it is a virtue, which is not 
insensible to the dictatesof honour, justice, and fnendsfalp, 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall SM 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy plea- 
sure, has merited his life, and deserved thy favour ; but I 
have escited thy indignation, by resigning myself to thy pow- 
er, in order to save him ; be satisfied, then, with tliis sacri- 
tee, and put me to death. 

Py, Hold, Dionysiusl remember, it nu Pytluu alOM 
idVMfiiadedttK*! Duoon v^^^ not 
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Dio, AIa! nhat do I see and hear! where am I! How 
tntserabte ; and how worthy to be »o ! I have hitherto known 
nothing or true virtue. I have spent my lifein darkneraand 
•rror. All ray pnwer and honours, are inaufficient to pro- 
duce love. 1 calinot boast of having acquired a single friend, 
jn tlie fDu^se of a reign of thirty years. And yet these two 
person^ in a private condition, love one another tenderly. 
unreserv^ly confide in each other, are mutually happy, ana 
ready to olo for each otiier's preservation. 

Py. How couidst thou, who hast never loved any persoi^ 

Jtexpect toh&ve friends? Ifthouhadst loved andreapectea 

men, Ihou mouldathave secured their loveand respect. Thoa 

bast feared mankind ; and they fear thee : they detert thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a 
^rd friend, in a connexion so perfect I give you your 
lives ; and I ivill load vou with riches. 

Va. We have no desire to be enriched by the|; aii8,ia 
regard to thy friendsliip, ne cannot accept or enjoy it, tiU 
thou become good and just Without these quillilies, tboil 
canst be connected with none hut trembling slaves, and base 
flatterers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free an4. 
generous minds, thou must he virtuous, aSectionate, disio 
terested, beneficent ; and know how to live in a soitof equali- 



CkntHmtily defended agaiiut tie eavHt qf/e^iticimt. 
Stnde.'V^^' ^^ both were philosophers i but my philo»- 
^ X ophy was the deepest. YoudORmatized: I doubted. 
Iiocke. Do you make doubting a prool of depth in philoso- 
phy ? It raaylw a good beginning of it ; but It is a bsaWnd. 
Bayle. INo r—themoreprofoundour researches arelntoHIo 
nature^f things, the more uncertainly we shall find; and 
the lyst subtle minds, see objections and. difficulties in every 
syBfem, which are overlooked or undlli&iverablo by ordi- 
nary understandines. 

/ocie. It would be better then to be no philosopher, and to 
continue in the vulprherdofmankindjthat one may have the' 
TOhvenience of thinking that one knows aomcthing, I find 
that the eves which nafurc has given me, see many thin» 
very clearly, though some ara out of their reach, or discemSj 
but dimly. What opbion ought I to have of a physician, wlw 
«Boul d offe r me an eyt-water, the use of which would at An^ 
M tharpen my light, u to car^ it faiflier thnn or^Daryvii^- 
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iOD ; but would in the end put tliem out ? Your pbilosophT 
is to tie eyes of the mind, n-hat I have supposed the doctiirt 
DMtium to be to those of the body. It acliinlly brought your 
own excellent understanding, which was by nature quJdi' 
agbted, and rendered more so bv art and a suhlilty oi logiS 
peculiar to yourself— it brought," I say, your verj- acute un- 
derstanding to see nothing clearly; iind enveloped all the 
great truths of reason and religion m mists ofdouTit. 

Baylt. I own it did ;— but your comparison is not just. I 
did not see well, before 1 used my philosophic eye-ivater; I 
only supposed I saw well ; buti wasinan eiror, with alltiie 
mat of mankind. The blindness was' real, (he perception! 
were bnaginary. I cured myself first of those false imagim. 
tions, and then 1 laudably enlieavourcd to cure other men. 

ladce. A great core indeed !— and do not you lliink that, 
fn return for the service you did them, Ihey ought to ereti 
yau a statue ? 

Sayh. Yea; it is good forlmman nature to know its onu 
"Weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we 
hare not, wuare always in great danger of Imrting oiirseIv<^ 
or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, by vain ana 
idle cQbrta. 

Locke. I agree with you, that human nature should know 
itB()Wn weakness; but it should also feelils strength, and tt; 
to improTe it This was niy employment as a philosopher, j 
I endeavouredtodiscoverthereal powers of the mind. Id see 
what it could do, and what it could not ; to restrain it from 
efforts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how to adtance u , 
far as the faculties given to it by naUire, with the utmost el- 
erlion andmostpropercultureofthem, would ullowit to jjo. . 
In the vast ocean of philosophy, [ had the line and the plum- 
met always in my hands. Many of its depths, I found 
myself unable to fathom ; but, by caution In sounding, bimI 
the careful observations I made in the course of my voyage, 
I found out some truths, of so much use to mankind, wi 
they acknowledge me to have been their benefactor. • 
BayU. Tlieirign.orance makes them think so. SonieWiH 

Eihilosophcr will come herenfter, and show those trutlmtobt 
alselioo^ He will pretend to (UscoTcr other truths j>f eqml ' 
importance. A later sage will arise, perhaps among men 
now barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious discoveries, 
Kill discredit the opinions ofhis admired predecessor. In 
philosophy, as in nature, all changes itsfuriq, and one thing | 
ezutB by the destruction of another. 

/iM^ Opinions taken up without a patient investigatioo, 
dapec K^, on tenu not accurately deflned, and priocipht 
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ofnature-buiHonfupnosilions instead of Binfirimenta, mint 
petpetually changs and deslrayonHaDother. But some opin- 
ions mere are, tjen m matters not obvious to the comnioR 
sense of mankind, ivtuch the mmd haS received on sncb ra- 
tional grounds ol arnient, that tbeV are „ immoveable as the 
r ™ ?^-^'^''^'\.'"^^. «P«* philosophically) as the ereat 
laws of Nature, by which, under God the universe is sus- 
tained. Can you 3eriou,lythinlt, that, because the hypoth- 
esis of your countryman, Descartes, which was nothiht but 
> ';il"^.l""'""',"*'"'?SS'n«t romance, has been lately eiphj- 
djd, the system of ifiwlon, which i> bmit on experimSts 

Aj- • ','■ '"! i" ■5"'', '""""■ «>= "M™ of fanatic, 
and the divinity of the schoo men, cannot now be sminnMS 
the dochine. of that relip.., ,hii I^J SSaredS^S 

tiS's™ rbJSk™r°'"=> """'"■""""' "«'™»- 

Bays. If you had asked Descartes, while he was io the 

fj.j'i.''" ™I!"'I "'■■"'" >■" -ystem wiild ever™ 

KSTf ''IV 4°: Pi'll-X'Pllers; as that of aSJoS 

IwShe fo3;r""' r™. }™1''""'™ »■■ dl«ere«ce be- 

jTSiif irsr^^r.'£s%o°3*ieitits rss 

^.nlly confutation orsom,.b.„r'd author, and ™Sm i^fij 
mi 5' *^ particutarly con»- 

in, dwnattererete^itiink. 

aht wne deeree of%cceas,'ti> 

au( 'he whole mora] world, 

(^ Dew, entirely rest. How 

ana aober Noun of reflectioo, 

doi eren surossing you had 

HW( which giVeg to virtuo its 

t|,^ Its gresteet fenn, eukI to 

)p^ which retlrainaeventha 

the ^^ those aUowancet for I 
the Stoic pride dcoMd t* | 
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k, but which iU real imperfection, Hnd the goodnesa of it* 
infinite] J benevolent Creator, so evidently require ? 

BiyU. The mind is free; and it loves to exert its Avedom. 
Anj reatraint npon it. is a violence done to its oattire, and a 
tyranny, ^?>RSt which it has a right to reliel. 

Ladt. The mind, though free, has a governor within it- 
telf, which may and ought to Jimit the exercise of itB freedom. 
Tliat Koremoi' h reason. 

BagU. Yes: — but reason, like other governors, has ft 
policy more d^^ndpnt upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed lawB, And if that reason, wliich rules my mind ttr 
your^ has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only 
mbmite implicitly to it, but desires that tlic same respect 
■hould be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I hold 
that anT man may lamullyopfMse this desire in another, and 
that if he is wise, lie will use his utmost endeavours to check 
it in himself. 

Ijttke. la there not also a wealtneas of a contrary nature to 
tins you are nowiidicuUng? Do we not often taCe apleasuiv 
in lowing our own power, and gratifying our own pride, hy 
degrading the notions set up by other men; and generally 

B^it. i believe we do; and by this means it oRen hap- 
pens, that, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to fo^ 
ly, another pidls-it di>wn. 

i^octe. Do you think itbenefldal to hmnan sodefy, ta 
hare all temples pulled down ? 
Bmie. I cannot say that I do. 

£oM<. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dlstinc- I 
tion, to show us which you mean to save. . j 

Baulc A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, ' 
muBtbe of DO sect. i 

ijocte. Ib there no medium between the blind zeed of a ' 
lectory, and a total indifierence to all teli^on ? i 

Ba$tt. "With regard to morality, 1 was not indifferent. 
Ijmu. How could you then be indiBerent with regard to 
tiie sanctions religion gives to morality F How could youpob- 
lish what tends so directly and apparently to weaken in man- 
kind the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this aacnficing 
tiie great interests of viitoe to the Uttle motives of vanity ? 

jB^ile, A nun mav aet indiscreel^, but be camiot do 
WTon^, by declaring mat, which, on a mil tU^cusnon of the 
qoeatjon.lie Bnceretf thinks to be true. 

ladce. An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
to todalT, or opposes any thst-are useful to it, has the strei^ 
ofo^noo, and the beat of a disturbed imaghMtioD, to plaM 
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in alleviUion of his &alt. But your cool head and sound 
judgment, can have no such excuse. I know very well then 
are passages in all your works, and those not few, where yon 
talk like a rigid moitJlst. 1 havealsoheardthntyourchanic- 
terwasirreproachabljgood. But when, inthe most laboured 
parts of your writings, you sap the surest foundations of alt 
moral dudes, what aTaiis it that in others, or in the conduct 
of your Ufe, you appeared to respect them ? Hon manj, 
who have stranger passions than you had, and are desirous to 
get lid of the curb that restrains them, will Uy bold of your 
BCepticiam, to set themselves loose Irom all obligations o; lir-. 
tbe 1 "What a nusfortune is it to have made such a use of such 
taleQta '. It would have been belter for you and for mankind, 
if you had been one of the dullest of Dutch theologians, or 
ihe most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent The 
riches of the mind, like those of fortune, may be employed 
so pervenely, as to become a nuisance and pest, instead bt 
tn ornament and support to society. 

Bw/i*. You are very severe ujjon me, — But do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of prieBtcraft,rrom the deliriums of fanati- 
cism, and from the terrora and follies of superstition? Con- 
rider how much mischief these have done to the world! 
Bven in the last age, what massacres, what civD wars, what 
convtdsions of govemment, what collusion in society, did 
they produce ! Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I not see them occa- 
sion a violeat persecution in my own country ? and can you 
blame me for sinking at the toot of these evils ? 

Locke. The root of these evils, you well know, was (klse 
religion : but you struck at the true. Heaven and hejl are not 
mure different,' than the system of faith J defended, and that 
which peoduced the horrors of which you spcalt. Why 
would you so fallaciously confound them together in some of 
your writings, that it requires mudi more judgment, and s 
more diligent attention, than ordinary reailera have, to sepa- 
,rate themagajn.and to make the proper distinctions? This, 
indeed, is the great art of the most' celebrated free-thinkers. 
They recommend themselves to warm and ingenuous minds, 
by Rvelj strokes of wit, and by arguments realty stroosi 
■giunst superstitionj enthusiasm, ana priestcraft. But,atthe 
same time, they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
the faw face oftrue religion; and dress her out in their garb, 
with a malignantintentJOD to render her odious or despicable, 
to those who have not penetration enough to discern tha 
impious fraud. Some of them may have thui deceived 
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themielTM, as well as otUcrs. Yet it is certala, do Ifook that 
ever was written bf the moat acute of these gentlemen, is so 
repugnant to prieatcrafi, to spiritujil tyranny, to all absurd 
si4>erBtitiana, to al) that <:an tend to disturb or injure society 
as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

BavU. Mankind are so made, that, when they liare.beeM 
orer-beated, they cannot be brought to a prober temper a^ain, 
till they have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be ne^ 
cessary to abate the fever and phreozy of false religion. 

Itoeke. A wise prescriplion, indeed, to bring on a pantlytT 
ical state of the mjtid, (for such a scrpticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour, and deadens ib 
natural and vilal powers,) in order to Uks oEf a fever, w,tiidi 
tenipeinnc«, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines, would 
probably cure ! 

An|Ie, 1 acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power, Bilt few doctors apply them untainted *vith the niix. 
ture of some harsher dru^ or aome^ unsafe and ridiculous 
naatnuns of tiieir own, 

iMitt. What you now say is too true. — God has fpven us 
a most excellent physic for the soul> in all its diseases ; but 
bad and interested phj^sldans, or ignorant and conceited 
quacks, administer it so ill to tlw rest of mankind, that much 
oftbe benefit of it is unhappiljr lost i.ojsi> littletoh, 

chapteb viii. 

Public speechks. 

section i. 

GiCBKo againM Verkes, 

THE tii&e Is come, Fathers, when that which has long 
been wished for, towards allaying the envy yo^ order 
has been subject to, and removing uie imputationB ag;(unsttri-< 
als,iseflectuallyputinyourponer. An opin:on baslong pre^ 
Tailed, not only here at home, but likewise in fbreign cotu- 
trieB,both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the state,— 
that in prosecutions, inen ofwealtliare always safe, howev- 
er deuly convicted. 

S There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, to 
the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of thi%j|anderous 
imputation^ one wnose life and actions, condemn l^|n in the 
opinionofm^partial persons; but who, accordii^ to bis own , 
reckoning, ana declared dependeace uponhts riches, is already 
Bcquittea; I mean Caius Verre^. I demand jilstice of you, 
fathers, upon the robber of the pubhc treasury, the gppretMF. 
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of Anm Minor and Famphylia, the innder <rf1fa« H^ib and 
priTilMU ofBomanSitheKouriie aod cune of Sieihr. 
- .j-.L-. ___. . J 1.: ■-ichWBa" 
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deaerre, your authority, Fathers, tHII be veneraUe and n- 
' cred in the eyes of the jubKc : bilt if [lis great ridna riiould 
bias jon in hia fovour, I shtdl itill pun one poin^ — to inaks 
It apparent to all the trorld, that what was wanting in this 
case, waa not a crimiiial nor a prosecutor, but juSice and 
adequate pudshment 

4 To pass over the shameful icn^ularitiea of hisjoutl^ 
vrbat does his quffistonliip, fhe first public employment h« 
held, what does it exhibit, out one continued scene of *iHan- 
ies? CneiuB Carbo, plundered of the public money by U| 
own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayecL an army de- 
sertett and reduced to wan^ a provipce rob1>ed, the ci»il and 
religious rights of a people violated. 

5 The employment he b^d in Asia Minor aKd Pamphr- 
lia, what did it produce but the ruin of those c»untriea ? m 
which houses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. 

*What was his conduct in hia prtetorship here at home 7 Xiet 
^e plundered temples, and public works neglected, that he 
migfit embezzle the money intended for carryine them on, 
Iwar witness. How did he dischai^e the office ofa judge? 
Let those who suffered by his injustice answer. 

6 ButhispnEtorshipinSicily.croWnaallhisworkBofwick- 
edness, and finishes a lasting monument to his infamy. Tha 
mischiefs done by him in mat unhappy country, during the 
tlireeyear9ofhisii:uqmtausadmidstration,areauui, that many 
yearsjunder the wisest and beat of prfetora, will not be suffi- 
aenttoreatorethingstotheconditionin which he found them; 
forit is notorious, that, during the time of liis tyranny, the Si- 
4^aQs neither eqiayeA the protection <d their own ori^nal 
laws; of file regulations qiade for their benefit by the Romaa 
senate, upon their conling under the protection of the coni- 
jnonwealth;-naroftbe natural and unalienable r^hts of men. 

7 His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these threa 
years. And hia deciwons have broken all law, all prece- 
dent, aD right. The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and 
unheard-of impositions, extorted from the industrious poor, 
are not to be computed. 

8 ThembstfaithfuIalliesorthecommonwealth^iaTebeeo 
treated as enemies, Roman citizens liave, like" elaves, been 
put U> death with lortureg. The moat atrocious criminally 
for money, have been exempted from the deserved punish- 
menta ; and men of the most unexceptionable charaateiik 
•ondamned and banished unheard. 
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Theliarbour«,tbou^sullicicntlffDrti<i>Hi, and the galea 
of «troi» town*, have lieei) opetied lu pirates' and rdvagen. 
The tolmrry and guilors, belonging tu a province under the 
protection ofthecommaiiweHlth.hdve been starred to death; 
wbirie fleet»i to the {^reat^trimeiit ot the province, sulTered ' 
to perish. The niicietit monumtaita of either Sicilian or Ro- 
man greatness, - the statues of hproeg and princes, hare 
beeq carried off; acid the teinjiles stripped (if the imiigHs. 

10 Having, hy bis iniijiiitnus scnttiicc*, filkd the prisons 
with the moat industrious and di'^ening of the people, he I 
then proceeded to order nuiiihen of Roman dtiscng to be 
strangled in the gaols i so that tlie exclamationj V I uni a clti- ' 
ten of Rome!" nhich has often, in the must distant rpgionis, 
and among the moat barbarous people, been a protectioti, 
wus of no service to them ; but, on the contnuy, bratigbta 
speedier andamore severe punishment upon them. 

11 I asktaow, Verres, wli3t-,tliou hast tci advance ^dinst I 
this charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it? 'Wilt Uiou pre- 
tend, that any thing false, tJiat even any thing Aggravatid, b 
allied against thee ? Hiid any prince or any state, com- i 
milled the same outrage ugainst me ])rivilL'ge of Roinau cili- ' 
zens, should we not think we hud sufficient ground for de- 
manding satisfaction ? 

12 '\\liat punishment ought, then, to he inflicted upon ■ 
tyraimical and wicked praitor, who oared, at no greater dis- 
tance than SiciW, witliin sight of the Italian vitoA, to iiut to the 
infamous death of crucifixion, tliat uiifortuiutc niid iaiioccnt 
citizen, Publius Gnvius Cosanus, only for his biiviuK ■usaerted i 
his privilege of citizenslitp, and declared hisinteulion of ap- 
pealing to the justicA ofhia counti7, against tlie cruel op- 
prefsor, who had iinjuatiy conGned bim in prison at Syra- 
cuse, whence he had just made his es^pe ? 

13 ITie unhappy man, arrested as he was goin"*o embHrli 
for bis native couutrv, is brought before the wicked prstor. 
With eyes darting turj, and a countenance distorted with 
cruelty, he orders the helpless viclini nt his mge to he strip- 
feast shadow o 
come to Sicily as a spy. 



blood-thiraty prstor, deaf to all he could ui^ in his own de- i 
fence, ordered the infamous punishment to be. ioflicted. I 

16 Tbili, Fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publtclT 
muigled with scourging ; whilst the only words he ultereOi 
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■RiM&t hia cruel Bufferings, wrre, " 1 am a Koman ciliEen V 
Withttiese hehDMKltotteleiKl bimatirfrom vblence aodia- 
faiuy. But of so liltl« service was tliis privilbge toliim, that, 
whib: hu was tliua asserting his citiKenkl)i|i, the order waa 
^venforhiscjieculioii, — for bie esecution uiion the cross! 

18 O liberty ! — O sound once delightful to every Roman 
(tar! — OsHcrud privilege of llomHti citizenship! — oncesa- 
crt^d! — now tramnled upon ! — But what thenl la it ctime 
tuthis? Sluiil an infeiior magistrate, a governor, wbo bolda 
his whole power of the Roman people, in a Roman prov- 
iiint, within siuht of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fini 
and red-hot pbtts of iron, and at lust ptit to the infumotu 
death of the cnraG,a Roman eitiaen? 

17 Shall neither the rnes of innocence eipiring in agony, 
nor the tears of pitying ' spectators, nor the ronjesly of the 
Roman commoiiwealtii, nor the fear of the justice of hit 
country, r(^st^din the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 
inonsler, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at toe root 
of liberty, iind seta maukind at defiance ? 



18 I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 

. ■ .- . ,^_.u 1., -^ jjj, juij-gring the atro- 

■ Caius Verrea to escape 
due puiilsbment, leave mom to apprehend the danger of a 



. jus'ice, Fathi-ra, will not, by suBering the 
clous and unexampled insolence ofCaius Verres to e; 
due punlsbment, leave room to apprehend the dange_ _. _ 
total suhveruon of authority, and the introduction of geiie- 
_i — t^cby andconfusion. c '" 

SECTION II. 



IT is knotvn to you, that king Micipia, my father, on hi* 
deatii-bed, left fii riiarge to Jiigurtlia, his adopted son, 
eoiijunctly with my unfortunate brother Iliempsal and my- 
aeil; the children of his own body, the -ad ministration of the 
tingdom of Numidia, directing us to eonsider the senate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of it He charg^ us to use 
our l)eKt endeavours to be serviceable lotheRomnn com- 
monwealth ; assuring us, that your jfrolcction would prove 
adefence against all enemies; and would lie instead of ar- 
mics, fortifications, and treasures. 

2 While mybrotherand I, were tiiinking of nothing Bui how 
to regulate ourselves according to the du-ections of our de- 
ceased father— Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankind.' — 
breaking through all ties ofgnititude and of comir 
manity, and trampling on Uic authority of the Romi 
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inonweallb, procured the murder of my nnfortuaate brother; 
aod bu driven me from my throne and naliTe country, though 
he knawe I inherit, from mr grandfather MsssiDiiisa, and my 
Ather Micijraa, the friendatip and alliance of the Romana. 

8 Foraprince to be reduced, by Tillany,fo mydistresaftd- j 
circuDUtances, b caJamitv enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration — that 1 mid myaeif obliged 
to solidt your aaaistance. Fathers, for the services done you 



by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you 

HI my own person. Jugurtha haa put it out of my powerta ' 

deserve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me to be ' 



burdensome, before 1 could be ueeful t< , 

4 And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved nusei^— 
aODce powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illuatnouB 
■nooarehs, now, without any &ult'ofmy own, destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the necessity of begging for- . 
eign assistance, against an enemy who has seized my urone 
and my kingdom — if my unequalled distresaea wertt all 1 
'■- -■ '1 pleaf-it would become the greatness of the Roman 

ralth, to protect the injured, and to check the tri- 

■[ckedneasoverheir""' ' 



umph of daring wickedness over heiples: 

5 But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jugur* 
tha has driven me from the very donunions, which the sen- 
ate and people of Rome gave to my ancestors ; and, from 
which, mygrandfether, and my father, under your umbrage 
expelled Syphax and the Carthaginians. Thus, Fathe^ 
your kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in 
mjuring me, thrown contempt upon jou. 

6 O wretched prince ! Oa cruel reverte of fortune 1 Oh 
latiier Micipsa 1 Is this the consequence of thjgeneroai^i 
that he, whom thy goodness raised to an equJity with thy 
own children, should be the murderer of thy children r 
Must, then, the royal houap of Kumidia always be & scene 
of havoc and blood? 

7 While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be 
expected, all sorts of hardships from their hostile attacks ; 
our enemy near ; our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealth, at a distawM. When that scourge of Africa was 

1 no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of estab- 
lished peace. Bui, instead of peace, behold the kingdom 
of Num'dia drenched with roya) blood ! and the only aurvr- 
vinK son of its late king, flying from an adopted murderer, 
•naseeking that safety in foreign parts, wbich he cannot 

tf<AinTnnni1 in hj« mnn kLUgdOm. 

..._ . _ ._ . shiSier si — . 
royal pal«e« of my ancestors, my f 
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by the murderer of my brotber. What tan I there expect, 
but tbat Jusarths abouul hasten to in^rue, in my bkmd, thoce 
hands which are now raektng with my lm)ther's ? If I were 
lo fly for refuge or for aani^ce to any other court, from 
what prince can I hope {ot protection, if the Roman com- 
monn^th give me up ? Prom my own family or (Hendi, 
1 have no expectstkms. 

9 Mf royal father is no -more. He ia beyond (he resdi ot 
violence, and out of hearing of the complainta of his unhap- 

Eywin. Were my brother Sivej our mutual sympathy would 
R Boqie alleviation. But he is hurried out of life, in his 
eariy youth, by the very hand which should have been the 
la^ to injure any of the royal family of ?lumidia. 

ID The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
pected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyed bj 
the lingering torment of tiie cross. Others have been glveo 
B prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish made the sportof 
men more cmel than wild beasts. If there be any yet alive, 
tbey are shut up in dur^oas, there to drag out a iSe mure fai-, 
. tolerable than aeath itself. 

1 1 Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! front that 
height of [power to which yw\ are raised, on the unexampled 
^stresse? of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wickea iu- 
truder, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
crafty insinuations' of him who retumn murder for adoption, 

Erejudlce your judgment. Do not listen to the wretch who 
as butchered the son and relations of a king, who gave him 
jiQwer to sit on the same throne with his own sons. 

IS I have been informed, that he labours by his emissariea 
to prevent your determining any thing against hjm in his ab- 
■ericc j pretending that 1 magnify my distress, and might, 
fqr him, have staid in peace m my own kingdom. Bot, if 

.L. « ~. ™l.„- <!.„ J , ^ t]MYfS 

Thwi 
ertbose 

- , , feel distress, 

. suffer for his intpious ingratitude to my father, and his 
blood-thirsty cruelty to my brother. 

13 Oh murdered, butchered brother! Oh dearest to my 
heart — now gone for ever from my sight !— but why should 
I lament liis death F He is, indeed, ^depnved of the blessed 
lieht of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the yery 
person who ought to liare been the first to haaard his own 
Ufe, in defence of any one of Micipsa's Ciunily. But, as things 
■rvi my brother i« not »0 much deprived of these comfbrts. 
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am ddhvnd froB terror, fitim flight, from exile, and the 
•ndlett train of miseries which render hfe to me a burdeb. 

14 He)iesfulllow,giored with wounds, andfesCerinzinliis 
owofalOM. Butheliesinpesce. He feels none of the missies 
whidt rend my soul with ^ony and distracdon, while I am 
set up A SMctade to all mankind, of the UQceKiunly of human 
affiin. So far bom having it in my power to punish hi* 
murderer.Ianinat master of the means of securing my own 
life; So tar from b^sin a condition to defend my kingdmn 
from the Tiole^ce of the usurper, I am obhged to apply (or 
foreign prote<iboa for my own person. 

Vi Fathers! Benstora of Rome! ti\e arbiters of nations! 
to you I fly for refage from the murderoua fury of Jufi»> 
^a. — By your affection for your children : by your love for 
vour country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred, and all that is 
dear to you — deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, 
unprovoKsd injury ; and save the kingdom of Nymidia, which 
b your own property, from being the prey of violenc^ usur-- 
pation, and cruehy. sallust. 

SECTION nr. 

The Apo stiePawj-'s noMe deftnet befortTs sTts^AoitiFPA. 

ABRIPPA said unto Paul, thou art permitted to apeak 
for thTSclf.— Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and 
answered ror himself. I think myself happy, king Agrip- 
pa,1>ecau3C 1 shall answer for myself this day before mee, 
concerning all the things whereofl am accused bj the Jews: , 
especially, as I know thee to be expert in all customs and 
questions which are among tVc Jews. Wherefore 1 beseech 
Itiee to hear me patiently. 

2 My manner of life from my youth, which was at "■■ 
ftrst among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the i> 
who knew me from the beginning, ^if they would testify,) 
that after the strsdtest sect of our religion, I lived a Pharisee. 
And now I stand and am judged for tile hope of the promise 
made by Ood to our fathers ; to which promise, our tweJvs 
tribes, continually serving God day and night, hope to come ; 
and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, 1 sm accused by 
the Jews. 

S Why sliouid it be thought a thing incredible witb , . 
that God should ruse the dead? I verily thought with myself 
that 1 ought to do many thii^ contrary to the name of Jesu 
ofNaaarethiandthisIdidin Jerusalem. Mao^of the sainH 
I shut up in prison, having received authonty fVoin tbi 
dwf prierts : and when they were put to death, I ga»e ml 
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TOi«e against them. And 1 often punished them in etenr 
synagi^ue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; and bdiig 
exceediD^lj mad again at them, I persecuted them even unta 
-strange citieB. 

4 But as I went to Damascus, with authority and com- 
miasionfrom the chief priests, at mid-day, Oking! I saw 
in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
auD, shining round about me, and them who journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a 
voice speaking to me and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why persecuteat thou me ? It ig hard for thee to 
kick against the priclcs. And I said, who art thou, I^ord ? 
And he replied, 1 am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

5 But rise, and stand upon thy feet ; for I have appeared 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a wit- 
ness both ofthese things which thou hastaeen, and ofthoss 
things in which I will appear to thee ; delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, to whom I now send fliee, 

J.O open thdr eyes, and to turn them fVom darkness to lieht, 
and rrom the power ofSatan to God; that they may receive 
Torgiveness of sins, and inheritance amongst them who are 
sanctilied by faith that is in me. 

6 Whereupon, O king Agrippa ! I was not disobedient to 
the heaTenJy Tiaion ; but showed first to them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem^ and throu^ all the coasts of Judea and 
men to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, 
the Jews caught me in the temple ; and went about to km 
me. HayinE, however, obtained help from God, I contin- 
ue, to this day, witneseing both to small and ereat, sayine 
no other things than those which the prophets and Mob^ 
declared should come ; that Christ should suffer; that he 
would be the first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
he would show Lght to the people, and to the Gentilee. 

\Ja^^^'^^%.^^^^?^°^^ '"'■ lii»"»lf. Festus said,wiflk « 
loud voice, "Paul, Uiou art beside thyself; mucfa/eani^ 
haUt nwde thee mad." Buthereplieci.lamnot mad.maJ 
noble F^S jbut speak the word? of 'truth and X^ 
JW the kmgfcnowethUiese things, before whom labo^wk 
freely. I ampersuaded thatlioSe of these thines mS^ 
from him ; for this thing was not done in TcW KtaJ 
te^^Th'*^*"^" the p^phets? I knSTSkt ulSg 
beheveat Then Aerippa said to Paul, "Ahnost *ou per- 
S^*TJ°.^''S'"¥™- And Sul replied,- 1 wiSl 
to God, tiut Bot -only thcni, but abo all thBthMr mc Odi 
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day, were l>oth almosl, aDd altogether such as I bdij except 
theie bonds."" act; xxvi, 

SECTION IV. 

IiOBD Mahsfield's jpeuAtn fhe /finut o/'Pci!f^lTTO,«nttf 

bUiJbT^ei>en&^ihed€lajfiofjutlia,biidaimingOKprivi- 

MX I.ORSS, 

WHEN I conuder the importance of thU bill to j-our 
lordstufM, I am not surprised it has taken up so mucii 
of your cannderBtion. Jt is a IhU, indeed, of no common 
maKnltude ; it is no less than to take away from two thirds of 
thelegislatiTe body of this ereat kingdom, certain privilt^et 
and tmmimidcs of which ttiey have, been long poBsnssed. 
Perhaps there is no situation the human mind can be placed 
in, that is BO difficult and so trying,a9 Whchitismade a jud^ 

S There is something implanted In the brenit of man so 
attached to self^ so tenacious of privileges once obtained, that 
in such a situation, either to discuss with impartiality, ordc' 
cide withjuatice, haiever been neld the summit of all hiimiiii 
virtue. The bill now in question, puts your lordships in this 
Tory predicament ; and I tiBTe nodoubt thewisdom ofyour 
decision will convince the worid, that where self-interest and 



justice, are^n opposite scales, the tatter will eVer preponder- 
ate with jour lordships. 

S Prinlegfs ba^e been granted to legislator^ in all agti, lirKt 
in all countries: The )>ractice is founded in wisdom -, and, 
indeed, it h peculiarly essential to the constitution of thU 
countryr that the members nf both Houses should be free in 
tbur persons, in cases of civil suits : for there may come a 
time when the safety and welfare of this whole emfrinit 
nlay depend upon their attendance in parliament. I am far 
ttfoa aaviung any measure that would in Aitiirc endanger thb 
state: hut the bill before yourlordshipshaa^Iam cDnfidedtj 
no such tendency ; for it expressly secures the peraonb of 
menlbeni of either house in all civil suits. 

4 This being the case, 1 confess, ivhen I tee many nohle 
lords, for whose judgment I have a very great respect, sfcii.d- 
Ittg up to oppose a bm which i^ calculated merely to facilitate 
the recovery of Just and legal debts, I am astonished sod 
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Th«t7, 1 doubt not, ^|Xiw the bill n^n pidtUc inHndplci: 
1 would not wish to insinuate, that priTBte interest baa tho 
least nelght in their determination. 

5 The bill has been fcequently propoiied, andasfreqaently 
hu miscarried : but it naa always lost in the lower iMtms, 
Little did I think, when it had passed the Commons, that it 

Kssiblv could have met nith such opposition here. Sliall it 
saicL that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and legislativubody of the realm, endeaT- 
our to evade, by priyilege, those verj lams which you en- 
force on your fellow subjects? Forbid it justice ! — I am sure, 
were the noble lords as well acquainted aa I am, with but 
hair the dilficulties and delays 'Occasioned in the courts of 
justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill. 

6 I have waited with patience to bear what arguments 
might be urged against this bill ; but i have waited m, vain : 
the truth is, there is no aipiment that can weigh against it. 
l%e justice and expediency of the bill, are such as render it 
self-evident. It is a propositipn of that nature, which can 
neither be weakened by argument, nor entangled with soph- 
istry. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lords, 
on the vnsdom of our ancestors, and how difTerenti; they 
thought from us. They not only decreed, that privilege 
should prevent all civil suits from proceeding durii^ the sit- 
ting of parliament, but likewise aranted protection to the 
very servants of members. I shaU SBy.i]otbing on the wis- 
dom of our ancestors ; it might p^bapsappesr iavidiousi that 
is not necessary in the present case. 

7 I shall only say, that the noble lords who flatter them- 
selres with tliewught of that reflection, should remember, 
that as circumBtances alter, things themielves should alter. 
Formerly, it was not so ^hionable either for masters or ser- 
vants to run in debt, as it is at present Fomerly, we were 
not that great commerciai nation we are at pruent ; nor 
formerly were merchants and manu&cturers members of 

d lament as at present The case is now Tery different : 
1 merchants and manu&cturen are, with great propriety, 
elected members of the lower house. 

8 Commerce havbg thus got into the legislative body of the 
kingdom, privilege must be done avray. Vie all know, that 
the ve^ soul and essence of trade, are regular paynientt : 
and sad experience teaches us, tiiat there are men, who will 
MOtmaketheirr^ularpaymentswithoutthecoinpiuaiTepow- 
•r of the laws. The law then ought to be equally opan ><> ■"• 
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AuT iijiwiiitilili to puticalar inon, or pailNulu jaidcs of men, 
ia, in a free and commerdiil country, -a nMtemox of tint 
gronest nature. 

a But I wUl not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that, which is sufficiently evident without any. Ishall onlj 
•ay « fen words to some noble lords, who foresee much m- 
conv enience, from the persons of their serrants being liable to 
be arresteit. One noble lord observer, That the coachman 
of apeer may be atrested, while he is driving his master to 
the House, and that, consequently, he will not be able to 
attend bis duty m parliament. If mis were actually to hap- 
pen, there are so many methods by which the member might 
still get to the House, that 1 can hardly think the noble lord ii 
serious in hia objection. 

10 Another noble peer said. That, by this bill, otie m^t 
lose his most valuabte and honest servants. This I bold to 
be a contradiction in terms : for he can neither be a valuable 
servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt, which ha 
is neither able nor willing to pay, till compelled ny the law. 
If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got mto debt, 
and Istill wish to retain him, ! certainly would pay the de- 
mand. But upon no principle of liberal le^ station whatever, 
can.my servant have a title to set hia creditors at defiance, 
whil^ for forty shillings only, the honest tradesman may be 
torn from his familv, and locked up in a gaol. It is mon- 
Htrous injustice I I flatter myself, however, the determina- 
tion of this day, will entirely put an end to all these partUl 
proceedings for the future, by passing into a law the bm now 
under your lordships' consideration. 

11 1 now come to speak upon what, indeed, IwouM have 

C gladly avoided, had t not been particularly pointed at, for tile 
irt I have t^en in tlus hill. It has been said, try a noble 
rd on my left hand, that I likewbe am running the race of 
popidarity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that ap- 
^ftusebeetowed by after-ages on good and virtuous Bcdoog, 
I have Ions been struggling in that race : to what purpoae, 
* all-trying time can alone determine. 

19 But if the noble lord means lliat mushroom popularity, 
■whidi is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he 
is much mistaken in his o[nnion. I defy the noble lord to 
point out a ringle action of my life, in which the popularity 
of (he times ever had the smallest influence on my determi- 
oations. I thank God, I have a more permanent and steady 
rule for my conduct,— the dicUtos of ray own breast 

ISl^ose who have foregone that pleasing adviser, and dren 
IV their mind » be the slave oftyery poputec impuhe,! sin- 
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cerely pity : ! pity them still mwe, if their vanity letds them 
to mutake the shouts of a mob, for the tnimpet of fame.— 
Eiperience might inform them, that tmanv, who have be«n 
saluted with the huzaas of a crowd one day, have recoived 
their execrationatheD^t; and many, who. by the popularity 
of Ihcir times, have been held up as sjiotlesa patriots, have 
uevetthelesa, appeared upon the historian's pace, wheD trutl 
butiiumphed over delusion, the assassins of lioei-ty, 

14 Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious o 

rteHMit popularity, that echo offolly, and shadow of renown 
am at ft loss to determine. Besides, I do not know that tht 
bill now before your lordships, will be popular ; it depend: 
much upon the caprice of the daT. It may not be populal 
to compel people to pay their deots: and, in that case, the 
present must be a Tery unpopular bill. 

15 It may not be popular either to take away any of thi 
privileges of parliament ; for 1 very well remember, ant 
many of your lordships may remember, that, not long ago 
the popular cry was for the exten^on of priviiege ( and m 
far did they carry it at that time, that itwasBaid,theprivileg( 

Sroteded members even in criminal actions ; nay, such wai 
le power of popular prejudices over weak minds, that thi 
very decision ofsomeof uie courts, were tinctured with thai 
doctrine. It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine, i 
thought go then, and I think so still : but, nevertheless, i' 
was a popular doctrine, and came immediately {rom thosi 
•who are called the friends of liberty ; how deservedly, tiriit 
will show. 

18 True liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when jiislic 
is equally administered to alt ; to the king and to the beggar 
Where i» the justice then, or where is the law, that protecfc 
a member of parliament, more tlian any other man, from Iht 
punishment due to his crimes? The laws of this country allow 
of no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary foi 
crimes; and where [ nave the honour to sit as judge, neilhei 
royal favour, nor popular applause, shall protect the guilty 
17 I have now orI^ to begpardon forhavingemploved sr 
much of your lordshijM' time ; and I am soiry a bill, (raughi 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an abtei 
advocate r but! doubt not your lordships' detarmination wili 
convince the world, that a bill, calculated to contribute sc 
much to the equal distribution of justice as the present, re- 
<]uires with your lordships but very little support. 
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SECTION V, 

tSn. addrat to young penont. 

IINTGND, Id this address, to show yoa the importance oC 
bepm^i; early to pie aerioue attention to yoiirconducL- 
As soon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive 
that there Is a right and a wrong in human actions. You see, 
that those who are born with thesameadTantaees of fortune, 
are not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While 
some of them, bv wise and steady conduct, attain extinction 
in the world, anapass their days with comfort and houour; 
others, of the same rank, bv mean and vidous behaviour, for- 
feit the advantages of their birth ; iDvolve themselves in much 
misery ; and end in being a disgrace to their ftiends, and « 
burden on sodety. 

» Early^ then, may you leam, that it is not on the external 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the 
part which you are to act, that your welfare or unbappiness, 
your honour or iofamy, depends. Now, when beginning to 
act tliat part, what can he of greater moment, than to rcjgu- 
lateyour plan of conduct with themost setiaus attention, 
before you have yet committed any fata) or irretrievable er- 
ron? 

9 If, instead of exerting reflection for tbis valuable .dun 
- pose, you defiver yourselves up, at so critical a tim^, to sloth 
and tueasutes ; if you refuse to listen to any councilor but 
humour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of unuse- 
ment; ifyou allow yourselves to float loose and careless on 
the tide of life, ready to receive any direction .which the cur- 
rent of fashion may chance to give you ; what can you expect 
to follow from such beginiitngs ? 

4 While so many around you are undergoing the sad con- 
sequences of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall not those 

I consequences exteud to you? Slialt you attain success with- 
out that preparation, and escape dangers without that pre- 
^caution, which are reqiured of others? Shall happiness grow 
'up to you, of its oven accord, and solicit jour acceptance, 
' wTien, to the rest of mankind, it is tiio fruit of long cultivation, 
and the acquisition of labour and care ? 

5 Decdve not yourselves witii those arroguit hopea^ 
Whatever be your rank. Providence will noti tor your sake, 
re^erseits established order. The Author of your neing hath 
enjoined you to "take heed lo your ways; to bonder- the 
pathsof your feet j to remember your Creator in Uiedaya ttf 
your youth." 

B He hath deeren], that they -only " who seek alter wi»- 
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<toiii, shall find it; th»t fools shall be afflicted, because of 
their transgressions ; and that wlioever refuseth instruction, 
shall deatToy his own soul." By listening to these a^oni- 
tions, and tempering the vivawty ofyooth with a proper mix- 
tare of serious thought, you may ensure cheerfulness for tEie 
rest of life ; but by deflverlng yourselves np at present to 
giddiness and levity, youlaytne foundation of lasting heavi- 
ness of heart. 

7 When you look forward to those plans of life, which 
cit'iier your circumstances have suggested, or your friends 
4iave proposed, you will not hesiCute to acknowledge, that in 
Wdcr to pursue tliem with advantage, some previous disd- 
pline is requisite. Be assured, that ivliatever is to be youi' 
profession, no education is more necessary to your success,' 
tlian the acquirement uf viiiuous dispositions and habitt. — > 
This ia the universal preparation (or every character, and 
every station in life. 

■ 8 Bsid as the world is, respect is always paid to virliif . In 
the usual course of human alfairs, it will be' found, fliat s 

elain understanding, joined with acknowledged north, con- 
ibutea more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without 
probity or honour. Whether science or business, or pub- 
lic life, be your aim, virtue still enters, for a principal sliarc^ 
into all thosegreat departments of society. It is connected 
with eniinence, in every libewl art ; with ru)»ttation, in every 
branch of fair and useful business; with distincdan, in every 
public station. 

9The vigour which it gives the mind, andthe weight which 
it adds to character ; the generous sentiments which it 
breathes; the undaunted spirit which it inspires; the ardour 
of diligence which it quickens ; the freedom which it pro- 
cures from pernicious and dishonourable avocations ; are the 
foundations of ail that is highly honourable, or greatly suc- 
cessful among men. 

1 Wliatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now 1 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, m order to their shining 
with prosper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest 
form.if it be suspected that nothing within, corresponds to 
the plea^g appearance without. Short are the triumphs of 
wit, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. 

1 1 By whatever means you may at first attract the attention, 
.Ttiti can hold the esteem, and secure the liearta of others, on^ 

WnmiablB dispositions, and the acpomplishments of themina. 
^lese are the quaKtJes whose influence will last, wnen tin 
~ hntre of^ tiut once sparkled and dazzled ha* paaxi i^**- 
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It Lcl not (hen the season or youth b« barren of improve- 
tucnts, so essential In your future felicity und honour. Navr 
is the seed-time of liie ; nnd according to " wlut you son, 
you shall reap." Your cliaracter is now, under Divioe As- 
sistance, of your o;Tn forming; your fiite is, in some meav 
ure, put into your own hands. 

1 3 Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have not 
established their dominion- Prejudici^s have nut pre-occu- 
pied your understanding. The world has not had time to 
contract md debase your affections. Ail your powers are 
more vigorous, disembarrassed, and free, than they ivill ba 
at any future period. A 

14 Whatever iinpulse yoB now give to your desires anff 
pasuonSfthedirectionis likely to continuf. XftriU form the 
channel in which your Ufe is to run ; nay, it may determine 
its everlastii^ issue. Consider, then, the eminuyment of 
this important period, as the highest trust which sliall ever 
be committed to you ; as in a ^eat measure, decisive of your 
happiness in time, andin eternity. 

lb As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the iDvaria- 
ble laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next in 

as it is well'oi 
is to follow. 

elfi without uneasiness, into respectable and In 
quil oldage. 

19 But when nature is turned out of its renilar course, 
disorder takes plac&in the moral, just as in Uie regetable 
Tvorid. If the, spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will lie no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth ba 
trifled away without improvement, mai^ood w'dl probably be 
contemptible, and old age raise"'''- '•" **"" >-~-i"";"" -f 
life liave been " vanity,'"^ its latt 
other tlian " veiation of spirit" 
k 17 lahall finish this address, with calling your attention to 
that dj^ndence on the blessing of Heaven, wluch, amidst all 
youreodeavoursafler improvement, you ought continually to 
'■ ■ ■ inmon with the young, even when mej 



18 Trusting to their own abilities for carryiDC them sur- 
oessfuUy through life, tbcy are careless of applyuig to Go4 
or of deriving any assistance from what they are »pt to recko* 
the gloomv discipline of religion. Alas! bow little do thej 
know the dangers which awaS them ? Neither human wisdom 
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' nor human viitue, iinaiippoiied b^ religiim, b equal to lb« 
, tryinR situations wliich olUn occur m life. 

19 By the shock of temptation, bow fre^iently lure tiie 

most Tirtuous intentions been overthrown? Under the preW' 

urc or disaster, how often has the gi-eatest constancy sunk ? 

u,, "Every good, and every perfect gift, js from above." Wis- 

■(> dom and virtue, as ivell as " riches and honour, come from 

r God." Dektitute of Jiis favour, you are in ho better situation, 

ivith all your boasted abltities, than orphans left to wander In 

a trackless desprt, without any guide to conduct tbem, ot 

..juiy shelter tti cover them from me gathering storm. 

JBKO Correct, then, this ill-founded am^aace. Expect 

■Rt, that y^K hajipini.'sa can be mdependenl of Him who 

made you. 4By faith and repentance, apply to the RedeeOier 

of the worioT' By piety and j>rayer, seeiS the protectian of 

the God of heaven. 

£1 1 conclude with Ihe s<demn words, in which ft great 
prince delivered his dying charge to his son : words, which 
!very yOuiig person ought toconaideras addressed to himself, 
.' nd to engrave deeply on his heart: " Sulomonj my son, 
wnow thou the God of thy fathers ; and serve bjm with n 
< lerfect heart, ai))! ivith a willing mind. For the Lord search- 
'jth ^ hearts, and understandeth all the imaginations of tiie 
houfnta. If thou seeli him, he will be found of thee; butt. 
.houToraake him, he will cast thee off for ever." stAia. 



CHAPTER IX. - . 
rROMiacuous piece*. 

SECTION 1. 

Earthquake ai Calabria, in Ihe year itSS^ 

AS account of this dreadful earthquake, is given by«« 
celebrated fdthcr Kirch er. It haratened whilst he was od 
Ihia journey to visit Mount ^tna,and the rest of the wonders 
that lie towards the South of luly. Kircher is considered,^ 
by scholars, as one of the greatest prodigies of leamin^T^ 
■ Having hired a-boat^n company with four more, (two fri- 
ars of the order of St, Francis, and two seculars,) we launch- 
ed from the harbour of Mesaiha, in Sicily ; and arrived, llic 
tame day, at the promontory of Peiorus. Our destination 
TvAs for the city ofEuph»mia,in Calabria; where we had 
■ome business to transact ; and where we designed to t*"y 
fgr some time. 

£ "However, Prov klcnce seemed willing to cross our d ^gn ; 
for we K«re obfised to continue three dBTS at Pelomx, 
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on account uftiic Hcntber; and Llioii^h w. often put out to 
Bra, yet ne tvere as ofjen oriven back. At' lenglh, wearied 
with the delay, we. resolvetl to proaecute oiir voyage; a!M, . 
although the sen seemed more than uauully agitated, wei. 
ventured forward. 

3 "Thegulfof CIi%T;ybdis, which wc approsched, seemed » 1 
whirled round in'sucli a manner, as to fci'm n vast holiow, ' I 
Tcr^g to a poinf in the centre. Proceeding oiiivard. and 
tununKmy oycB to iEtna, I saw it cast forth large volumes 

of unoite, of mountainous sizes, which entirely covered the 
i^nd, and blotted outihe veryBiwrts.frommy view, Tiiij^ 
together witl^the dreadful noiae, and tiii; sul^^mus stei^^B 
wBich waa strongly perceived, filled nie w i thJMB rehensionlr 
ttuit some more dreadful calamity wus imwmfie. 

4 "The sea itself seemed to wpar a verrojuiiaii'il appear- 
ance: they who have seen a lake in a violent sliower niratn, 
covered afi over with bulJ>les, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. My Burprise was Still iiicre-ased, by t|ie calmness, 
and sereiuty of the weather; not a breeie, not a cloud, which 
might be supposed to put alt nature thus into niotion. I. 
therefore warned my companions, thatan earthquake ivasap-, 
proachin' ; nnd, after some time, makii^-fot the shore with^ 
all possible diligence, welanded at Tropica, happy andt^nk— 
ful for having escaped the threatening dangers ui' tiie sea. 

5 "But our triumphs at land were of sTiort (juration; tor- 
we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuib' College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, reaemb^ng: 
that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely for- 
ward; the whe^s rattllnl, and the thongs crackine. Sooa 
after this, a most dreadful earthquake ensued; the whole 
tract upon which wc stood seemed to vibrate, as if we wer^ , 
in the scale of a balance that continued wavering. This mo-., 
tion, however, sorai erew more violent ; and being no longeir , 
able to keep ray legs, I was thrown prostrate upon the groimd-l' 
In the mean time, Hie universal ruin round me, redoulilecli 

bjuy ama^ment. 

' 6 "The ra39hoffalliDghoiBes,ll!e tottering of towers.aml 
the groans' of tbc dying, all contributed to raise raj terror' 
and.dwpair. On every side of me, 1 saw nothing but a 
■cene of ruin; and danger threatemng wherever I ahoiil<I 
"r- I-reCMnmended myself to God, as my last great rel^^e^ 
, At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary hanpi- 
nrai! Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, M mere uBeles-l 

'l^'iil%."'i''«"y'^""'«6"*''*'«ofthedeep! JiiStfitandinK«., 

1 and thenearer I approacfied, I oA loved faini tfa« uon. ' 
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fAfKrsometime, bowerer, GndingthatI remamed an- 

Imrt, tfli^^t the general conciisdon, I resolved to venture for 

. Jafety; afid running, as fast as I could, I renched the shore, 

- but almost teirified out of myreason. I ^id not search long 

here, till I found the boat in nhich I bad landed : and raj 

' compamonsako, whose terrors were even greater than nune. 



distance, belchinc Torth flames in aii unusual manner, and 
-with a noise whicK I coold diatinctly bear. 

11 " But mr attention was quickly turned &om more rc- 
' mote, to ^uQguous danger. The rumbling sound of an 
aj^roachfng earthquake, which We by this time were grown 
acquainted with, Blarmed ua focthe consequences ; it evnry 
moment seemed to grow louder, and to approach neamit 
The place on which we sloo'd now began to shake miit 
dreadfully : so that being unable to stand, xay companio r- 
and 1 caught bold of nhiitever shrub grew next to us, a ■. 
Bupported ourselves in that manner. 

1£ " After some time, this violent paroxysm ceawng, w» 
again stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Eiiphie-i 
mia, which lay within sight. In the mean time, wbUe we 
were preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes towards 
the city, but could see only a frightful darkeloud, that seem- 
>*d to rest upon the place. This the more surprised us, as 
1 he weather was so very terciie. 

13 "We waited, therefore, till the cloud had passed Hway; 
■Ihen turning to looli for thccily, it was totally sunlc- ^f?; 
, tjerful to tell I nothi.ig hut a dismal and putrid lair 
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imh when K itood. W« looked about to And some one 
hat could tell us of its sad cataitrophe, but could see do pw- 
lon. All waa become a melaocnolj solitude; a scene of 
lideoua desolatiDn. 

14 "Thus proceeilins: pensivelf along; m quest of some 
luman bdng that could give us a little infoRnation, we at 
ength saw a boy siOing by the shore, and appealing stupi- 
ted with terror- Ofbini, therefore, we inquired conc*|rn- 
ng the rate of the cit; ; but be could not be prevailed on to 

15'" We entreated bita, with every espressiop of tender^^ 
less and pity to tell us ; but his ^senses were quife wrapt u^| 
nthe contemplation of the danger he had escaped. WeolHi 
fered him some victiwU, but he seemed to loath the sight. 
iVe still persisted in our offices of kindness ; but he only 
lointed to the place of the dty, like one out of hia Senses, 
lud then, ninning up into the woods, was never heard of 
ifler. Such was the fate of the dty of Eupittemia. 

IB "As we continued our melancholy course along tbe 
ihore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred miles, 
>reeented nothing but tne remains of cities; and men acatter- 
id, without a habitalion, over the li^s. Proceeding thus 
ilung, we at length ended our distresafuV voyage by arriving 
it Pftples, after naviug escaped a thousand dangers both at 
ie« and land." . . 



SECTION II. 
LeUerfiom Pliht to Oehikivs. 

DO we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, 
thoi^h they are themselveq under the abject dombitHi 
if every vice, show alnnd of malicious resentment agunM the' 
jcrors of others, and are most severe upon those whom they 
b^t resemble ? yet, surely, a lenity, of disposition, even m 
person^ who have the least o'casio]! for clemency themselves, 
is of all virtues the most becoming. 

2 The highest of all characters, in mj estimation, is his, 
whoisBsreadv to pardon the errors ofmankind.asifhe were 
?very. day guilty of some himself ; and, at the same time, a* 
^utious orcommitling a fault, as if he never forgave one. 
(t is a rule then which we should, upon all occasions, both 
private and public, most relisionsly observe : "to be mexo- 
■able to our own failings, whUe we treat those of the rest of" 
Jie world with tenderness, not exci^pting even such as for— 
pve none but themselves." 

9Ishall,perhan5, be asked, who it is that has given occtta'. 
ijon to these relleclions. Know then that a certaih persoMt-j. 
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lideVr— but of that trbfin we meet^tiuaigfi; upoa Mconc 
-thgi%bt8, not even tbea ; lest, irioiat I cond^nn and expo« 
hi* conduct, I shall act counter to that maxim I particularh 
vecMnmeDd. Whoever, therefore, and whatever he is, shal 
reouua in alence : for though there may be some use, per- 
. bafis, in settiiiK a mark upon the man, for the sake of exam. 
■ pJe, there will be more, however, in sparing him, for thi 
aake orhiunamty. Farewell. ^bsboth's Funr. 

SECTION 111. 
Ltllerjrom Flint to Marceliikds on tkt dtaih of an amia- 
j^ bU young UToman. 

W' WRITE this under the ulmoatoppressionof sorrow: the 
, i youngest daughter of my friend Fundanus, is dead ! 
Never surely was there a more agreeable, and more amiable 
. Toune person, or one who better deaerred to have enjoyed a 
lon& I had almost said, an immortal hfe ! She had all the 
wisdom of age and discretion of a matron, joined with youth- 
lul sweetness and virgin modesty. 

« WiUi what an engaging fondness did she behave tO her 
iatberl How kindly and respectfully receive his friends! How 
affectionately treat all those who, in their respective offices, 
hadthe care and education of her! She employed much ol 
Ijer tune in readintin wluch she discovered great strength of 
jndpienl : she indulged herself in few diversions, and those 
witb much caution. With what forbearance, with what pa- 
tience, with what courage, did she endure her last illness ' 
a bhe complied wilh all the directions of her phvacians : 
she encouraged her sister, and her father ; and, wten all her 
Blrength of body was exhausted, supported, hersclf'by the 
-. swgfe vigoilr of her nmd. That,ui{eed, continued, even 
ta her last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long illness. 
<w the tenors of approaching death ;^d it is a rSflectlTO 
which makes the loss of her so much the more to be lament 
fed. A ioss infinitely severe! and more severe by tlfMar. 
ticnlarconjuncturemwhichifhappened! ' ^t i 

Vllnt^.S'L" <^Pt;a<:t^ Wa most worthy youth; the wedl 
dmg-day "as fixed, and we were all invlt/d.— lf»w sad a 
±n?„Z-??h'"^^^*j'''^'*'' ^^ deepest sorrow !H^ 
ahall I express the wound thiit pierced my heart, when I 
WFundanus hiniself^as grief is ever !in\li^routdre1^' 
dSd't^^'^^'f itsal^iclfon,) ordering the iSoney he had 
wt^^^ £ ^ ","' '5"^" '^°^^ ^^ >"«ls. for h«r mar- 
riage, to be employed in myrrh and spices for her funeral ! 
-r^"?^.*"*???'^^^ learning and hkkI sense, who h«i , 
»nhi. <»rt... A 'ottw nAliMta^ 
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iDMteIem«datu£es: but Hli the mHxiins of fortitude trhidi 
he has recrived from boolcB, or advanced himself, he now 
absolutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart gives 
place to Ml a parent's tendemeHs. We shall excuse, we shall 
even approve his aorrom, when we consider what he has loet. 
He h^ lost a daughter who resembled liim in his manners, as 
ivell as bis person ; and exactly copied out all her father. 

6 If his fiiend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to 
him, upon the- su^ect of so reasonable a griei, let me remind 
lum not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, and 
•uch as seem tocarryasert of reproof witit thiim-, but tliose 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. &, 

T "nme will render him more open to the . dictates of r^ 
son : for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the 
surgeon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the 
means of its cure ; so a mind, under the first Impressiom of 
a mbfortune, shuns and rejects alt arguments of consolation,' 
but ^ length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and witlingly 
acqinesces in them. Farewell. Mei.biotu's Flint. 
SECTION IV. 
On diaerelion. 

IHAVE often thoi^ht,if the minds of men were Uud open, 
we should see but tittle diFTerence between that of a wise 
man, and that of a fool. There are infinite reveries, num. 
berless extravagances, and a succession of vanities, which pasa 
through both. The great difference is, that Ihe first knowm 
how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation, by auo- 
presung some, and communicating others ; whereas tM om 
er lets them all indifierently fly out in words. This sort of 
discretion, however, hits no place in private conversation 
between intimate friends. On sue* occasions, the wisest men 
very often talk tike the weakest ; for indeed, talking with a 
friend, is nothing else than thinking aloud. 
_ 1 Tully has therefore very jusfly ciposed a precept, deliv- 
m eredby some ancient writers, liiat a man should live with 
' Ins enemy in such a manner, as might leave him room to be- 
come his friend; and with hia friend, in such a manner, thAI; 
ifhebecamehisenemy.itshouldnot bein his power to hurt 
Um. The first part of this rule, which regards our behav- 
iour towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as 
very prudential ; but the latter part oE it, which regards our 
behaviour towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of 
discretion : and would cut a man off from the greatest pleas- 
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enemy', the world ii just enough to accuse the perfidiouanew 
, of the friend', rather than the indiscretion of the person who 
confided in htm. 

8 Diacretion does not only show itself in words, but in alt 
the circumstances of action ; and b like an under-a^ent ol 
Providence, to guide and direct us in the ordinary concerns 
of life. There are many more shining aualitJesin tnemindol 
maa, but there js none so useful as aiscretipn. It is this, 
indeed, which gives a value to all the rest; which sets them 
at work in their proper time^ and places ; and turns them 
to the advantage of the person who ia possessed of them. 
Without it, learninEispedantry, and wit impertinence; virtue 
itself Iboka like we^nea 9 ; the best parts only qualify aman to 
be more sprightlv in errors, and active to his own prejudice. 

4 Discretion noes nut only make a man the maater of his 
own parts, but of other men s. The disereet man finds out 
the talents of those he converses with ; and knows how to 
apply them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look bto 
particular communities and divisions ofineD, we mav ob- 
serve, that it is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learn- 
ed, nor the brave, who guides the conversation, and dres 
measm'es to sodetr. A man with great talents, but void of 
discretion, is like Polyphemus in the fable, strong and blind; 
endued with an irresistible force, which, for want of aght, 
is of no use to him. 

5 Though a man has allother perfections, yet if he wants 
discretion.lie will be of no CTeat consequence in the world : 
on Uie contrary, if he has tKa single talent in perfection, and 
but a common share of others, he may do what he pleases in 
his particular station of life. 

8 At the same time that I think discretion the most uteful 
talent a man can be master of, 1 look upon cunnmg to be the 
accomplishment of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tion5)oiots out the nobleat ends to us ; and pursues the most 
projjer and laudable methods of attaining them: cunrunghas 
only pnvate seMsh auns ; and sticks « nothing which nsxyi 
make them succeed. . 

7 Discretion has large and extended views ; and, Bke a 
well-formed eye, commands a whole horiaon : cunning is a 
kind of short-aightedneas, that diacov era the minutest oftecti 
which are near at hand, but is not able to discern things at a 
distance. _ Discretion, the more it is discovered, rireaa great- 
er authority to the person who possesses it : cunning, when 
it IS once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapa. 
ble of bringmg about even those events which he might hav* 
. done, bad he passed only for a plam man. 
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8 D'uaetion is the perfection of reason, and aguide tom 
In ali the duties of life : cuoning a a kind of instinct, tha* only 
looks out after our immediate interest and welfare. Discre- 
tion is only found in men of strong sense and good under- 
itandinjs; cunning ia often to be met with in brutea them- 
selves ; and io persons who are but the fewest remoTes from 
them. In short, cunning is only the mimic Of discretion; 
and it may pass upon weak men, in the some manner as vi- 
»adtyia often miatoken for wit, and graTity, for wisdom. 

9 The cftat of mind which is natural to a discreet man, 
makes hiro look forward into futurity, and consider what wiu 
be his condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is at 
present He knows that the misery or happiness which is 
reserved fbr him in another world, loses nothing of its reality 
b; being placed at so great a distance from him. . The ob~ 
jects do not appear Gttle to him because they are remote. 
He eonsiden, that those pleasures and pains which lie hid in 
eternity, wpnwch nearer to him every moment ; and will be 
present with him in their full weight and measure, as much 
as tho(e pains and pleasures which he feels at this very in- 
stant >'or this reason, he is careful to secure to himself 
that which is the proper happiness of bis nature, and the ul- 
timate deagn of his being. 

10 Hecarri^histhoughtstotheend of eTery action; and 
consders the mtfst distant, as well as the most immediate ef- 
fects of it. He supersedes efery little prospect of gain and 
ndTantage Ivhich offers itself here, if he does not find it con- 
sistent with his Tiewa of an hereafter. In a. word, his hopes 
are fyi of immortality ; his schemes are large ana glorious; 
and his conduct suitable to one who knows his true interest, 
aod how to pursue it h; proper methods. 

SECTION y. 
On fhe govemnunt qfi 

I of cases occur, in which we are no lesi 
vhat we think, than for what we do. As, 
oduction of any train of thought de- 
es, and is our Toluntary act, by turning 
B such objects, awakening such passions, 
employments, as we know must give a 
mtoqutlhoughts. Next, when thoughts, 
it they may have been originally suggest- 
l» deliberation and complacency, 
ind has been passive in their reception, 
from blame ; yet, if it be acfiTe in their 
•wwiraane^ tba giiilt becomes its own. They may h««e 
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intruded at first, like unbidden ^ueats { but ti; when eatered 
thej are made welcome, and kmdly eotBrtained, the aae a 
thesame as if they had been invited from the beg^imii^ 

3 If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts eithei 
voluntarily introduced, or deliberately indulged^ we are m 
less so, in the last place, for those which find admittance int( 
our hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation o 
attention, from allowing our ima^ation to rove with eotiri 
license, " like the eyes of the fool, towards the ends of th< 
earth." 

4 Our minds are, iiTthis case, thrownopen to foDy and van- 
ity. They are prostituKd to every evil thing which ptean 
to take possession. The coQstqueaces must all be cbargedb 
our account; and in vain we plt^ad excuse fr«m human inflr 
mity. Hence it appears, that the great object at which w< 
are toaimin governing our thoughts, ia, to take the most et 
fectual measures for preventing the introduction of such a 



5 Butwhenwedescend into ourbreaB(s,andexamiiiebov 
lar we have studied to keep this object in view, nho can tell 
" how oft he hath oSanded ?" In no ardcle of religion o 
morals are men more culpably remiss, than in the unrestraine< 
indulgence they give to tar^ ; and that too, for the most part 
without remorse. Since the time that reason began to ex 
ert her powers, thought, during our waking hours, has beei 
activeineverybreast,withouta moment's suspension or pause 

6 The current of ideas has been always flowing. Tbi 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with perputua 
motion. Let me ask, wl^t has been the fruit of this incessan 
activity, with the greater part of mankind? Of theinnumera 
hie hours that have been employed in thousht, how few an 
marked with any permanent or useful efleet? How manj 
have either passed away in idle dreams ; or have been aban 
doned to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and ma- 
lignant passions, or to irregular and cnminal desires ? 

7 Had Ipower to lay open that storehouse of iniquity whicl 
the hearts of too many conceal j could I draw out and read 
to thema list of all the imaginations they have devised, anc 
all the passions they hare indulged in secret ; what a picture 
of men should I present to themselves ! What crimes would 
they ap)}ear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which to theii 
most intimate companions they durst not reveal 1 

8 Even when men imagine their thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly sufier them to run out mto ci- 
travagant inupna'tions, and chimerical plans of what thaj 
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ivotild wUh b> attain, or choose to be, if tfaeTcould frame tha 
course or things according to tbeir desire. Though auch ei»- 
iloyoieiita of lancj come not under the same description with 
ihose which are plaicily criminal, yet whollj unblamable they 
letdom are, Besidns the waste of time which they occasion, 
ind the misapplication which they indicate of those intellec- 
ubI powers that were given to us for much nobler purposes, 
uch romantic speculations lead us always into the iieighbour- 
lood of forbidden regions 

8 They place us on dangerous ground. They are, for th« 
aost part, connected with Home one bad passion : and they 
ilways nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought They 
infit the mind for applymg with vigour to rational pursuits, 
)r for acquiescing in sober plana of conduct From that ideal 
rorldin which it allows itself to dwell, it returns to the com- 
uerce of men, unbent and rdaied, sickly and tainted, averse 
o discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified even 
!br reUslUDg the pleasures of ordinary life. 
SECTION VI. 
On the eeilt nMchfimaJhun imnslrained patnoia. 
VX^HEN man revolted from his Maker, hia passions rebel- 
TT led against himself; and, frofh'beii^ originally .the 
Eoimsters of reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. — 
Hence, in treating of this subject, two things may be as- 
lumcd as prindplesiiirat, thatthrough the present weakness 
»f tlie understanding, our passions are often directed towards 
Improper objects ; and next, that even when their dnection 
Hi just, and their objects are innocent, they pvpotuallj tend 
to run into excess ; they always hurry us towaras their grat- 
ification, wldiablind and dancerpus nnpetuosity. Onueae 
:wo points, tlien, turns the whole government of our pas. 
lions : first, to ascert^n the proper objects of thrir puramt : ' 
ind next, to restrain them in that pursuit, when they would 
i:arry us beyond the bounds of reason. 

': 2 If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasonably 
Lto our mind,wmch darkens and troubles our judgmpnl, or 
"abitually discomposes our temper; which unfits us for 
troperiy discharging the duties, or djsciuajifies us for cheer- 
'■ully enjojing the comforts of hfe, we may certainly con- 
i^lude it to hani gained a dangerous ascendant The grent 
'jbject which we oughtto propose to ourselves, is, to acquire 
,1 firm and steadftst mind, wliich the infatuntion of [rasEion 
(hall not .seduce, nor its violence shake ; which, resting on 
teed principles, shall, in the midst of contending emotions, 
l-emain free, and master of itaeV; able tb fisten cnlmlyto 
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tt^ voice of ciuiadence, and prepared to obey iU dktaUa 
without hesitation, 

3: Tootitairi, if poa^le, auch command af passian, is one 
of the. highest stt<iin|p«ita of the rational nature. Argu- 
ments to ahow ita importance, crowd upon us from every 
<|iiarter. If there he any fertile source of misrhief to human 
life,iil is, beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this 
which poisons the enjoyment of indivjdualf, overturns the 
order of society, and strews the patli of life with so many 
miseries, as to render it indeed the vale of tearg. 

4 All tlius? great scenes of public calamity, whicA we be- 
hold with astonishment and hoi'ror, have origiualcd (Vomthe 
source of violent passions. These have overspread the earth 
with bloodshed. These have pointed tlie assassin's daeger, 
Hnd filled the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have 
furnished too copious m.-iterials for the orator's pathetic dec- 
lamation, and for the poet's tragieal song. When from pub- 
lic life we descend to private conduct, though passion ope- 
rates not tliere m so wide and destructive a sphere, we shaB' 
find its influence to be no less baneful. 

5 1 need not mention the black and fierce passions, such a> 
envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously 
hoxious,an[l whose agitations are immediate misery;buttaks 
any of the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it to have 
unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its course ; and we 
shall find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, 
and troubles the peace, of his mind over whom It rf;ign8 ; 
that, iu its progress, it engages him in pursuits which are 
marked either with danger or with shame ; that, in the end. 
It wastes his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his char- 
actpr ; and aggravates all the miserii-s in which it has involved 
him with the conchidine panga of bitter remorse. Throueh 
all the stages of this fatal courw how many have heretofol^ 
tun ? What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with 
blind and headlong steps ? blair, 

SECTION Vll. , d 

OnlheprtiperttaUiifowtempa;iBUkrapedlo<meanolhtr. 

rr is evident, in the general, tiiat if we consult either pub- 
lie welfare or private happiness. Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But as this 
great principle admits of several diversified appearances, let ' 
IK coMider some of the chief forms under which it ought to 
sbowitaelfmtheusualtenouroftife. 

S What, Snt, presents itself to be recommended, 1: 
peBceabtt temper ; a dlsputiticn aretse to give e" 



mended, !s a 
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deairoua of 'eultirating hannonT, and amicable intercoune 
insode^- Thisaupposea yielding and condescending man- 
ners, unwillingness to contend with others about trifles, api, 
in contests tliat are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. 
8 Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. 
Jtis the basis of alt order and liappiness among mankind. The 

eaitiveand contentious, the rude andcuarreUome, are the 
neof society. They seem destined to hlast the small share 
of comfort, which nature has here allolfed to man. But they- 
cannot dilrturt) the peace of others, more than they break their 
own. The hurricane ragea first in their own bosom, before it 
islet forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, 
they are always tost ; and frequently it is their lot to perish. 
4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
or a disposition to view the condact of others with bimess 
and impariiality. This stands opposed to a jealoia and sus- 
picious temper, whicji ascribes every action to the worst mo- 
five, and throws a black shade over every character. If we 
would be happy in ounelvea. or in our conneiions vrith 
others, let us guard gainst this malignant spirit Let us 
Rtudy that charity " which thinketh no evil;" that temper 
which, without degenerating into credulity, will dispose ua to 
be just ; and which can allow ua to observe an error, without 
imputing It as a crime. Thus we shall be kept free from that 
conlinuS irritation, which imaginary injuries raise in a sus- 
picious breast ; and shall walk among men as our brethren, 
not as our enemies. 

5 But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is 
required of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, gener- 
ous, and sympathizing temper, wWch feeis for distress, 
wherever it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of his 
friends with ardour; and to all with whom he has inter- 
<:ourse, is gentle, obliging, and humane. How amiable 
appears such a disposition, when contraeted with a malidous 
or envious temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow 
I interest, looks with an evil eye on the success of others, and, 
with an unnatural satisfaction, feeds on tli«r disappoinlments 
or miseries ! How little does he know of the true h^pmess 
of life, who is a sdanger to that intercourse of goOd oflicaa 
and kind affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches 
men to one another, and drculates joy from heart to heart ! 
6 We are not to unagine, that a benevolent temper finds 
no exerciae, unless when opportunities offer of performing 
I actions of high ^nerosity, or of extensive utility. These 
may seldom occur, nmw^tiott vfthegreaterpartofman- 
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Idnd, in B good measure^redudeB them. But, in the oiidt- 

' nary round of human afiaira, many occauons daily present 
themselTes, of mitigating the vexatiani which others Buffer} 
of soothing their minds; ofaidins; tbdr intere9t;of promo- 
ting their cheerfulness or ease. %ucb occasions may relata 
to tne smaller incidents of life. 

T But let us remember, that of amall incidents the syitenl 
of human life is chieily composed. The attentions which re- 
spect these, when suggested bj real benignity of temper, ara 
often more material to the happiness if those a.round us, thsu 
actions which carry the ajjpearance of greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good man, ought tu account any 
rulesof behaviour as below his regard, wliich tend tocement i 
the ^at brotherhood of mankind in comfortable imion. 
Particularly amidst that familiar interesurse which twlongs to ^ 
domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample range. 1 

8 It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too 
often think themselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to 
the caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the '' 
contrary, more than any where else, it concerns them to 
attend bo the goveroraent of thair heart ; to check what iB 
violent in their tempers, ajid to soften what is harsh in their 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There, the reai 
character displays itself. The forms of the world, disguise 
men when abroad. But within his own femily, every man 
is known to be what he truly is. 

In all our intercourse then with others, particularly in 
that which is closest and roost intimate, let us cultivate a 
peaceable, a candid, a Keotle> and friendly tetiq>er. This 
IS the temper to which, oy repeated injunctiens, our holy 
relipon seeks to form us. This was the temper of Christ 
Tba is the temper of Heaven. 

SECTION vm. 

ExciSence of Ike holy Scriplvra. 

IS it %otry to believe the sublime truths of the 0^«L ' 
with full assurance of faith ? I glory in such big|i|^. I 
wouldnotpartwithit forathousand worlds. Ico^atulata 
tile man who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vidssi- 
tudes and calamities of the present state, that man enjoyi an 
inexhaustible fund of consolation, of which it is not ur th* 
power of fortune to deprive him. 

i There is not a book on earth, so favoundile to aB the Und, ' 
and all thesublimc affections; orsounfriencUytohatreAurf I 
persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and erwy sortof "Mkra- 
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ilhcB notliirjg thrat^bout, but 

tnnakem in the inlnd an; great 

rpatriotisui. This is one of the 

be Psalms are reroHrkable, bf- 

heir power uf inspiring devout 

lis respert only, that they are - 

■Ubiime. Of f be divine nature, they contain the most miignifl- 

cent descriptions, that the suul of man can comprehend. 

7'he hundred and fourth Psulm, in jiarticuJar, displays the 

power and goodness of Providence, m creating and preserv- 

ing the worldj and the variouti tribes of animals III itivitlisuch 

majeatic brevity and beauty, as it Is In vain to luuk for iti any 



capacity, appear to be agreeable to the piu^sl truth, and the 
soundest morality. Withe genius andlearnine of the hea- 
then world; allthe penetration of Pythagoras, bocrates, and 
Aristotle, had never been able to, produce such a sysleni of 
moral duty, and io rational an account ofProvidencc and of 
man, as are to be found in the New Testiment. Compared, 
indeed, With this, all otlier moral and tlicologicat wisdom 
Loiea, diacounteuanc'd, aadllkefoH; shons. be^ttie. 

SECTION tX. 

ttefitdians oeeoiloned h{ a reelew of Vie bleasin^a pnmoaiteed 

6y Christ on ka diicipki, in hia sermon on, (!u mewU. 

WHAT abundant reason have we to thank God, that tWa 
large and instructive discourse of our bleEiaed Redeem- 
er, Is ao particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let 
every. one that " hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely 
no man ever spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let 
ua fix our minds in a posture of humble attention, that we 
may " recrif e the law from his moalh." 

3 He opened it with blessings, repeated and most iinpoK- 
ant Jikasings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and 
' whom are we taught to think the happiefit of mankind ? The 
meek aad the humble ; the penitent and the merciful; the 
peaceful! and the pure ; those that hun^^r and thirst after 
«ghteouHHess ; those that !^ur, but fnint not under perse- 
cution ! Lord ! how different are thy maxims from those of 
the children of this world ! 

3 Theycalitheproudhappy; and admire the gay, the rich, 
the powerful; and the rictonous. But let a vam world take 
»<*_S»Mdy triHW, and dress up the foolish creatures that 
h,. .t — j£ay oursoub abuf in that happiness, nhkh 
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the Son of God came to recommend and to procure ' M»t 
we obtain mercy of the Lord ; may ws be owned as his diiJ- 
dren; enjoy his preaence; and inherit his kingdom! With 
these enjoyments, and these hopes, we will cheerfully wel- 
come the lowest, or the most painful circumstances. 

4 Let us be animated to cultivate those nmiable nituei 
which are here recommendedto us ; this humility and meek- 
nesa ; this penitent sense of ain ; this ardent Aftivti after right- 
eousneas;. this compassion and purity; this peacefulnea* 
and fortitude of soul ; and, m & word, this universal good- 
ness which becomes us, as w« sustain the character of" Ibe 
aalt of the earth," and " the light of tile world." 

5 fa there not reason to^ament, that we answer the char- 
acter no better .' Is there not reason to exclaim with a eood 
man m former times, " Blessed Lord ! either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Christians !" Oh, season our hearts 
more Effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that dJTine oil 
on our lamps ! Then shall the flame brighten ; then shall tha 
ancient honours of thy relirion be revived ; and muUitudes 
be awakened and animated by the lustre of it, "to elorifv 
our Father in heaven." DODoaiDex. 

SECTION X. 
Stkemuoflijt often iUuaory. 

OMAB, the son of Hassan, had passed aeventy-five years 
(ij honour and prosperity. The favour of three succes- 
sive calift had ailed Ins house with gold and silver; and when- 
ever he appeared, Uie bAkdictioni of the people proclaimed 
Wis passage. r r r 

2 TerresWalhappinessisQfshortcontinuance. Thebrieht- 
nessof the flame 13 wasting its fuel ; ths fragrant flower ii 
passing away m its own odours. The vigour of Omar began 
to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from hisliead ; strength ^e- 
sarted from bis hands ; and aji lily from his feet, jfe gave 
back to the calif the keys of trust, and the leala of secrecy : 
and sought no othsr pleasure for the remains of life, than ths 

« -^ wisp.and the gratitude of the good. 

' *^'^ii?";\™«'.n'smindwereyetunimpaired. Hiseham- 
tL7:^ A ''>"?"'""'' ««S" to catch t^e dictates of ei- 
K th/."„« ^^i^""- " P^y,'^^ '"'"'"^ "f admiration. 
h,„'i 5*"".°^^?™^'^/ of Egypt, entered everyday 
Om^' H*'"^^';^^ '^'^- "^ "'^ beantiful and eloquent: 
Omar admired his wjt, and loved his docility. "T^me," 
said Caled " thou to whose voice nations haw listened, and 
whose wisdom w known to the extremities of Asia, tell me 
tiow I may reawnble Omar the prudent Theart* by which 
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thou hut gained power and preserved it. are to thee no lon- 

Seroecessary or useful ; impart to me the secret or thy cou- 
uc^ and teach me the plan upon n'hich thy wisdom has 
built thr fortune." 

4 "Voungman," said Omar, "it i» of little" use to rorm 
plana of life. When I took mj first survey of trie world, in 
my twentieth year, having considered the various coruUtions 
of maakiad, in the hnur of solitude I suid thus to myseir, 
leaning aeainst a cedar, vrhich spread its branches over my 
head, ''Seventy years ar« allowed to man ; I have ^ret fifty 
remaining. 

5 •' Ten jeara 1 will allot to the a' 
and ten I will pass in foreign count , . ., 
and therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student will solicit my friendship. 'JSvbd- 

Cyears thus passed, will store my mind with images, wh let 
shall be busy, through tlic rest 01 my Kfe, in comStning and 
.omnaring. Ishatl revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
intellectual riches ; I shall fmd new pleasures for every mo- 
ment ; and shall never more be weary of myseE 

6 " t will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. 1 
will marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zo- 
beide; with her 1 will live twenty years within the suburb* 
of Bagdat, in every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and 
fancy can invent. 

7 " I will then retiretoarurai dwelling; passmvdaysinob- 
•curity and contemplation ; and liegtlently down on the bed , 
of death. Through my life it shall be mv settled resolutioD, I 
that I will never depend upon the smile ol princes j that I will I 
never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never . 
pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with the afioiis I 
of state." Such was my scheme of life, which 1 impressed 
indelibly upon my memory. 

8 " The first part of my ensuine time was to be spent in 
seardiofknowledge, and! know not howl wasdivertwl from 
my design. I had no visible impedimenta without nor any 
imeovemable passions within. I regarded knowledge aa tM 
hifpiest honour, and the moat engaging pleasure ; yet day i 
stole upon day, and month glided after month, till 1 founa 
that seven yean of the fint ten had vanished, and left notb' ' 
ing behind tlwtm. 

9 " I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for wh] 
should I go abroad, while so much remained to be tBamed M 
home? limmurea myself for four years, and studied thn' 
bws of the empire. The bma ofiny skill reached the judfci; 
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I was found able to speak upon doubtful questions ; and naa 
commanded to stand at the footstool oi the calif. 1 vm 
heard with attention ; 1 waa consulted with confidenca ; and 



ture to the relaliona of travellers ; and ri 
ask my ihsmission, that I might feast my soul with novelty: 
but my presence was always necessuy ; and the stream of 
business hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be-charged with ingratitude : but 1 still proposed to 
traTcl, and therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

11 "In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time of 
travelling was past ; and tliuught it best to'lav hold on the 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic 
pleasures. But at fi^fty no man easi^ finds a woman beauti- 
ful as the Houries, and nise as Zobeide. I int^uired and re- 
jected, consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-scfond year 
madie me ashamed of wishing to marry. J had now nothing 
left but retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time, 
till disease forced me from public employment 

18 " Such was my schema, and such has been its conse- 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledge, I trifled 
away the yeareof improvement; with a restless desire of see- 
ing different countries, 1 have always resided in the same 
•ity : with the highest eupcclation of connubial felicity, I hav* 
lived unmarried; andwith unalterable resolutions of contem- 
plative retirement, I am going to die within the walls of Bae- 
dat-" , — 



SECTION XI. 

The pltai'irta of mrtuows Mntibiiilv. 

THE goocl effects of true sensibility, on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider it« 
effect on the hap[riness of him who possesses it, and the Ta- 
rious pleasures to which it gives him accesi. If he is master 
of riches or influence, it aSbrds him tiie means of increasiiw 
hb 
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appmriaS to pronwr, and y\evn a country flouncing io 
wealth and ladustry ; when he beholds the spnng coming 
forth In its beautv, and reviving the ilecaj'ed face of nature; 
«r in autunm. beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and the 
jear crowned with all its fruits ; he lifts his aStictions with 

S*titudeto the great Father of ail, and rejoices in the general 
licity and joj. 

3 Itmayindei>d beolijacted,tIiat the same ftensibilitylaj) 
open the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the 
distressesnliich abound in the world ; exposes us to frequent 
■uSering from the participation which it communicates of the 
sorrows, as well as of the joys of friendship. But let it be 
conaidered, that the tender melancholy of sympathr, is ac- 
companied with a sensation, which they who feci it would 
not exchange for the gratiJlcations of the sellish. When the 
heart is strongly moved by any of the kind affections, even i 
when it pours itself forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret at- 
tractlve charm mingles with the painful emotion ; there at 
joy in the midst of grief. { 

_ 4 Let it be farther conaidered, tiiat the griefs wiiich sena- 
bility introduces, are countcrbalanoed by pleasures which flow 
from the same source. Sensibility heightens in general the 
human powers, and is conuectud with ncuteness in all our 
feelings. If it makes us more alive to some painful sensations, 
io return, it renders thepleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5 The selfish man, languishes in his narrow circle of pleas- 
uret. They are confined to what affects his own interest. 
He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till they be- . 
come insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility, moves in i 
a wider sphere of felicity. Hia jiowers are much more fre- 

; quently called forth into occupations of pleasing acdvily.— j 
Numberless occasions open to him ofinduking his faTouito 
taite,by conveying satisfaction to others. Often it is in hit 
power, in one way or other, to sooth the afllicted heart, fi> 
earrr some consolation into the house of wo. 

6 In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and soeiti 
intercour»esofmeo,theconi!aIity of his affecUons cheers and 
Ebiddens him. Every appearance, every description of b- 
Sbcent happiness, is enjoyed by hun. Kvery native ex- 

■ preasion ofldndnesa, and affection among others, is felt by , 
him, even though he be not the object oTil. In a drcle of 
Mends enjoyinK one another, he is as happy as the happiest I 

7 In a word,lie tires in a difierent sort of norid, from that I 
which ttiGselflshman inhabits. Hepossesaesanewaense that ^ 
MMbleshimtobeholdobjectswhich theselQshcabnotaee. At . 
Um Mme tima, hi* enjoymenls are not of that Icind whkh 
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remain mereh on the surface of the mind. They penetrate 
the heart. Tfiey enlar^ and eleTate, they refine and Baaa- 
bleit ToaUthepleaBmgemotionsDf otTeclioD, they add ths 
iligniQed consciousness oT virtue. 

8 Childrenormen! men formed by nature to lire and ta 
feel BB brethren 1 how long will ye continue to estrange your- 
Eelves from one another by coin petitions and JeaIousie% 
when in cordial union je might be BO much more blest.' How 
long willye seek jourliappinesB in Selfish gratiflcaUons alone, 
neglecting those purer and better sources of joy, nhicli flo» 
from theaOections and Ihe heart? IiLii*. 

SECTION Xlt. 
On Bit trw honmtr 0/ mftn* 

THE proper honour of man arises not from some of diOM 
splendid actions and shilitieB, ivhich excite high admirv 
tion. CoUrageand prowess, military renown, aigiialvict<«1e» j 
and conquesb. ninv render the name of a man famous, Tvitb> 
out rendering nis character truly honourable. 'TomanybraT* 
l»en,'to many heroes renowned in story, we look upwitb 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded: Thwr praises «r« 
tunc. They stand, as on an eminence, abore the Test of maot 
kind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that aorti 
before which webowwithinwardesteemuodrespecl. Some- 
thing more \a wanted for that purpose, than the conquering 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

I The laurels of the warrior must al all UnieB be dyed in 
blood, and bedewed with the teara of the widow and toe 01> 

Siian. But ifthey have been stained by rapine and inbumani- 
'; if sordid avarice has marked bis character ; or low and 
I grosssensualitjhasdegradedhisliCe; the great heroBinks into 
B Iltde man. What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, w« 
admired, becomes niean, pcrliaps odioua, when we examin* 
It more closely. It is like the Colosgal s^tue, whose immeiue 
foe strudc the spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when 
nearly viewedt it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and 

9,Observati0DS oftheiaine kind may be applied to all tha 
reputation derived from civil accomplishmenta ; from the re- 
fined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of gen- 
ius and erudition. Thesebestow, and within certain be— -^ 



__ightto bestow, eminence and distinction on men. Th»T 
(Uscorer tdents which in themselves are shining -, and inbka ' 
become highly valuable, irhen employed^in advancing tl» 
good of mankind. Hence, they freiue]]^ ^ve rii«tu&Bi» 
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But & dMinefioD » to be made between fame and trae bODOur. 
4 The stBteamui. the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
wUle ret the man aimself 19 far from being honoured. ^Ve 
^arj bia abilities. We wish to riTot them. 'But we would 
Dotdiooae to be classed with him who possesses them. In- 
■tmeea of this sort are too often found in ever; record of an- 
dent or modem history. 

OFrom all this it follows, that in order to discern where man's 
true honour lies, we mist look, not to any adventitious cir- 
cumitanceB of fortune ; not to any single sparkrmc quaJity ; 
but to the whole of n-hat forms a man ; what entities him, as 
■ucb, ta rank high among that class of beings to which h« 
belongs J in a word, wemustlook to the mind and the soul. 
B A mind superior to fear; to selfishinterwt and corruption; 
a mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and 
latagrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which nq 
bribe GU seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasura 
■tdted into efienunacjr, nor by distress sunk into dejection : 
■udi is the mind which forms the distinction and eminence 

TOne who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
«f discharging bis duty, and acting his proper part with firm- ■ 
nen ind constancy ; true to the God wnom he worsMps, 
•ndtrae to the faith in which he professes to belieTe ; full of af- 
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nata ; self-denytogtoBttleprwate interests and pleasures, but 
cealons for public interest and happiness ; magnanimous, 
without being proud ; bumble, witnout being mean ; just, I 
'Without bdng harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in | 
Ul (feelings ; on whose word we can entirely rely ; whose | 
countenance never decwves us ; whose professions of kind- 
nesB are tiie e&iiuons of his heart : one, m fine, whom, inde- 
pendenfly of any Yiews of advantage, we should choose for a 
superior, eoidd trust in as a friend, ana could love as a brother 
— tUs is the man, whom, in our heart, above ail othen, we 
ds,w«muit honour. Bi.Ain. 

SECTION xin. 
17i*inJlumceofilevoUotionlhekappi«a*ofiife. | 

'KpH&TEVER promotes and strengthens virtue, what- 
'" evercalmBandregulates thetemper,isasourceofhap- | 
pma. Devotion producet these effects in a remarkable de- 
llwe. Ij^M Teaeompogurf. of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; 
WmMMm Am punflil, and cheiuhea the pleasinc emoBona 1 
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und, br these meaaa, carries on the life of a piuui man hi % 
emootii and pLicid tenour. 

S Besides exerting this habitual inBuence on tlie mind, do- 
votion opens a field of enjoymenU, to which the yicious ar* 
entire strangers ; enjoyments Oic more vBlii»ble,ae they pcnd- 
iarly belong to reliremeot, when the world leaves us ; and 
to adversity, when it becomes our foe. These ore the two 
seasons, fur which ever; wise man would most wish to pro* 
videsome hidden storcof comfort, 

3 For let him be placed in tiie most favourable ntuation 
'which the human state admits, the world am neither always 
amuse him, nor always shield bim from distress. There will 
be mauy hours. of vacuity, and many of dejection, in his life. 
Ifhebea stranger to God, and to devotion, bow dreary will ths 
gloom of solitude tiften prove 1 With wiiat oppressive weight 
■will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spintsl 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief 
prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the common van- 
ities of life, or froiti the painful corrosion of its cares and sor- 
roiTS, devotion transports him into a new region ; and sur- 
rounds him there witn such objects, as are the most fitted to 
cheer the dejection, to calm' the tumults, and to heal th« 
ivounds of hia heart 

5 If the world has been empty and deltidve, it gladdona 
himwJththeprospect ofahieher and better order of thinn, 
about to arise. If men have been ungratefid and base, itiK*- 
plays before him the faithfulness of that Supreme B^g, 
who, though every other friend fail, will never ibrsato him. 

B Let usconsuSt ourexperience, and wc shall fin_d,'Arttii* 
two greatest sources of imvard joy, are, the exercise wove 
directed towards a deserving object, and tlie exercise of hopjB 
terminatingOR aome high and assured happiness. Both IhelS 
are supplied by devotion : and tfierofore we have no reason 
to be surprised, if, on some occnaons, it flUs the hearts of good 
menwitba sntisfaclion not to be expressed. 

7 The refined pleasures of a.pious mind are, in many res- 
pects, superior to the coarse Kratidcations of sense. Ther 
are pleasures which belong to tiie higfipat powers and best af- 
lections of the soul ; whereas the gratifications ofeense reside 
in Uie lowest region of om nature. To the latter, the eo'id 
stoops below ils native disnity. The former, raise it abova 
itself. The latter, leave always a comfortless, often a morti- 
Qring, femembrancB behind them. The former, are reviewed 
with applause flndddiEht . 

8 The pleasure* of sense resemble a fonmine torreiit, ! 
which, after a tfaorderiy coUr«e, speedily runs oirf, and hvrm 
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ui empty and offeowve channel. But tlie pleuoret ofdevo* 
tioD ^vaemblc the equable nlrrent of a pure river, whiuh en- 
li*eiu Che fields thruinh irhich it passes, aad diffuses verdun 
■Dd fertilit; alona; iu banks. 

8 To thee, O Dcvatiou ! we owe the liighest ImproTcment 
of our ttature, Hndmuchof UieenJDjmeiitof our hfe. Thou 
art the support of our Tirtue.Bnd the reatofour souls, in thai 
tnrbuleat world. Thoucompoaest the thoughts. Thoucahn- 
eat the passious. Thou ex^tltest the hearL Thy commuRica- 
tiODS, and thine only, are imparted to the low, no less than to 
the tueh ; to the poor, as wuil as to the rich. 

10 In Uiy presence, worldly distinctions cease ; and under 
tbv jofluenoe, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
bstm or tb» ivounded mind. Thy sanctuary is evp r open to 
the miserable; inaccessible only to thiv unrighteous aad 
impiiro. Thou beginnegt on earth the temper of heareo. — 
In thee, the boets of angels and biesned spirit! etemHlly re- 

idCA. BLUR. 

SECTION XIV. 

Tkt ptamtanf and Uirettriat woHdi tompartUivtly cormdend. 
O ui, who dwell on its surface, the earth is bj far tba 
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exteniire orb that our eyes can any where behold : 
_ . dothetl with rerdure, .distinguished by trees, and 

adorned with n Tonety of beautiful decorations; wb^eaa. 



to a utectator placed on one of the planets, it wearsaunilbrm 
aspect; loohs all luminous; and no larger thanaspnt To be* 
ingawho dwell at still greater distances, it entirely disappean. 
% That wliich wc call alternately the morning anil the 
eveoing star, (as in one [lart of the orbit ahe rides faremoil m 
the procession of night, in the other uahera in and antidpatea 
the dawn,) Is a planetary world. This planet, and the four 



i, and skies oftheir o 



benlgnagency. 

3 fnte vSdj which seems to perform its daily staze* tliroUKh 
tha >ky, is, iq tliii regpecl, fixed, and inunoveable: it is the 
greM axle of aeayen about which the riobe we inhalut, and 
otturpMFe spacious orbs, wheel their stated coMrses. Tlta 
w", thot«ti wemioyly waaUer than the dial tt iUuima- 
KM*) 
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atea, is mare llian a million times larger than Ihia whole tijQt, 
onwbichso many lofty mountainBnse,nn[l aucb vast ocean* 
Toll. A line cstending from sidi to aide through the centre of 
thatcespleodent orb, wouidmeasure more titan e^ht hundred 
thouBandmilesiagirdlefQrmedtogo round its drcumference, 
would require a length of miHioDS> Were its solid contentl 
t<> be estimated, the account woidd Dvemhelm our unijeii- 
standkig, and be almost bqtond the power of language Wet- 
presB. Are we startled at ttaeie reports of pluloMpEy 1 

4 Are we ready to cry out m a transit of mirpnie, 
" How mighty is the Being who kindled no prodi^ous a Hk : 
and keeps auve, from ^e to ug!t, so enormous a mass of 
dame!"let us attend our philoaophical guides, and we shall 
be brouzht acquainted witD speculations more enlarged and 
more iDflaming. 

5 This sun, with all its attendant planets, is but a TerrTrttlo 
part of the grand macliine of the universi! : every star, though 
m appearance no bigger than the diamond that glitters upon « 
lady's ring, is really u vast globe, like the nm m sice, and in 
glory ; no less spadous, no less luminous, than tlie radiant 
source of day. So that every star, is not barely a world, 
but the centre of a magnillcent system: has a retinue Of 
worlds, irradiated by itsJ)eamB, and revolving round its at- 
tractive influence, all which are Irat to our ught in unmeaa- 
urable wilds of ether. 

6 That the stars appear like so many dhninutive, and 
tcarcely dialineuishable points, is owing to tlieir immense and 
inconceivable distance. Immense and inconc^rable indeed 
it is, unce a bail, shot from the loaded cannon, and flying 
with unabated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous mte, 
almost seven hundredthousand years, befbre ilcould reach 
the nearest of these twinkling luminaiiea. 

1 While, beholding this vast expanse, 1 learn my own er- 
treme meamiesa, I would also t^scoverUieBbjectEtfleneoor 
all terrestrial thjngs. What is the earth, wifli aH her osten- 
tatious BceneSj compared with this astonishing grand furni- 
ture of the skies ? What, but a ^m speck, har^v percnva- 
bleinthemapoftheuniverBe? 

8 It is observed by a very judicions writer, that If UiesuB 
himself; which enlightens th» part of the c]:«ation, were er«. 
tinguiahed, and all the tiost of planetary worlds, which moTa 
aboubhimi, were annihilated, they would not be missed by an 
eve that can take in the whole compaw of nature, any mora 
t&aaagrakiofssuul upon the sea-shore. Thebidkorvifiicli 
they consist, and thespace which ihey ocumy, are so ezcocd- 
ngly little in comparison oftA« whole-that aufrtcMWOOM 
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Ktfctto Iht« a blank in the inuneuitf of God^ worlcft, 
Itaea, not our globe unl;, hut this Whole sjrgtem, ba 
«o vei7 dimnudTe, what ia a kingdom, or > couotiy? 
What are a few loroships, or the 90 much admired patrimo- 
nieaaflhow who are Elf led wealthy ? When I measure them 
with mj own little pittance, tke; swell into proud and bloa- 
ted lUraeBsioas : but when 1 tHke the unirerae for my aland- 
ardi how icanty ia their tite ! Imw contemptible their figurel 
The; afarinlE into pompout notbingi. ADpiaan. 

SECnOJN XV. 
Onthepoieer qfaialoai, and the itstt to tehieh it may be applUd. 

THERE is not a common aaylns, which has a better turn 
of aense in it, thau w bat we oileo hear in the muuQis of 
the Tulgar, that " C"Atom is a second nature." It is indeed able 
go fopca the man '•lew ; and give him inclinations and capa- 
cities altogether aiHerent from those im waa bom with. 

lAperaon who Isaddicted to playor gaming, though he took 
butlittlcdelightinitatfirst, by degrees contracts so strong sit 
iadin^UoD towards it, and gives himscir up 90 entirely to i^ 
Ihatit seems the only end 01 his being, ^e love of a retir- 
ed or busy life will grow uponamau insensibly, as he is cun- 
Tersant in the one oc the other, till he. is utterly unqualiSed 
for relidung that to which he baa been for sometime disused. 

S Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snufi^ till he ia 
unable to pass away his time witliout it ; not to metjtioD how 
our delight in aiiy particular study, art, or science, risei anu 
improves, in proportion to the application which we bestow 
upon it Thus, whut wus at first an exerdae, becomea at 
lengthaii entertainment. Our employments are changed in- 
to diversions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is 
acctBtomed to ; and ia drawn with reluctancy fxofa thoso 
patiis in which it has been uaed to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this pn>perty of human nattire^ 
it may instruct usm very fine moralities. In the first place, I 
woiddhavo no man diacouraged with that kind of life, or Be- 
lies of action, in which the choice of others, or his own neces. 
sities, may have engaged him. It may perhaps be very disa- 
greeable to liim, at first ; Iwt use and application will certainly 
render it not only less painful, but plea»ng and satisfoctory. 

9 In the second place, I would recommend (o every one, 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to bKTB pren 
to fiis disciples, and which that philiMopher must have dnwn 
komthe obscn-ation I hare enlarged 1900 :" Pitch qxm 
niat eoune of lift which it the moK czceleol, and ctotom 
will rander it the most ddiKhtfid." 
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5 Men, whosB circumsbinceg will urniit Aem tochooM 
their own way oflife, are jnejicusabfe if thev do not piirauD 
that which their judgment tells them is the most laudable. — . 
'rbe voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of 
aorpresent inclination: Mnce, by tlie rule aboTe mentioned, 
inclination will nl length come over to reason, though we cad 
never force reason to coraplj with inclination. 

7 In the third place, this observation ma; teach the most 
■ensual and irreligious man, to overlook those hnrdihips and 
dilGculties, which are npt to discourage him rrom the prose- 
cution oi a viituouB life. « The gods," said Hesjod, *' havo 
placed lab ur before virtue ; the wav to her is nt first rough 
and difflcult, but grows more smootn and eanj the farther we 
advancs in it" The man who proceeds init withateadiness 
and resolution, will, in a little time, find that " ber ways artt 
wars ofpleasantnMS, and that ail her paths are peace." 

6 To enforce this consideration, ive may further observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with 
that pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to 
which we are habituated, but with those supemtmieraryjoyf 
of heart, that rise from the consciousness of such a pleasure ; 
from the satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason; 
uhI from the prospect of a happy immortality. 

8 In the fourth place, we may leani from this observation 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take particubf 
care, when we areoncesettled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequentiy indulge ouraelret in even the most innocent 
diveruona and entertainments ; since themind may inwnsi- 
bly fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by de- 
grees, exchange that pleasure which it takes in the perfonn- 
ance of its duty, for delighta of a much inferior and an un- 
profitable nature. 

10_ The last use which I shall make of this remarkable prop- 
erty mhuman nature, ofbeing delighted with those actions tw 
whichitis accustomed, ill, to show how absolutely necessarY 
it i) for us to gain habits of virtue in tliis life, if we would enjoy 
the pleasnrea of the nctt. The state of bliaa we caH heaven, 
will not hecapubleofanVch'ng those minds which are not 
thus qiiallflpd forit : we must, jn this world, gain a relish for 
tnitband virtue, if we mould be able to taste that knowledge 
and perfection, which ate to make ua happy in the neit The 

•eedsof those apiritual jo— — ' — _i-^-i. -__ .. _-__ 

p and floniish m the soul 

during thisits present stnic ui finiuauuii. jn snurL, mra 
not to be looked upon cnly u fie reirerd, Jxit as the n 
"I t&ct of a nligioui lift. * mim 
:~ ilM^ 
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SECTION XVI. 

7^ pleasura rttuUingfiom aprapermeofovrfiuMllitt' 

HAPPY that man, who, ii^embamBsod by Tulgar carea^ 
maater of himgelfi lijs time, and fortune, spsnds bb 
IJiue in making himsiUf wber ; and bis forbuie, in mak^ 
Others (and therefore himself), happier : who, as the i^ 
and unaenitanding,are the two enaobiing faculties of the sooL 
thinkthimBelfnotcompletettitlhisuDderstanding is beautified 
witb the valuable Turaiture of knowledge, as well be hia will 
enriched with every virtue ; who has furnished himself with 
all the advant^es to relish solitude, and eidiveti conrerea- 
tian ; who, when serious, is not sullen ; and wfaen chcerAd, 
not indiscreetly gay ; whose ambitio>) is, not b> be admired 
for ■ false gUre oT greatness, but to be beloved for the geodi 
and sober lustre orhts wisdom and goodness. 

S The greatest minister of state,, has not more buainesa It 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and inde^ every othct 
man, may find in the retired and still sceoes of life. Kvts 
io his private walks, every thing that is visible, convince) 
him there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natund 
ptuloiophy, he reads plain, legible traces of tlie Divinity, b 
every thing he meets : he sees the Deity in every tre& as 
trell as Moses did in the burning bush, though not iu so gUr- 
ing B manner : and when he sees bim, he adores him witit 
the tribute of a grateful heart sbed. 

SECTION XVIL 
DtseripHon o/cambniT. 

TRUE candour is altogether different from that guarded, 
inoBensive language, and that studied openness of be- | 
haviour, which we so frequently meet with among men of 
thewond. Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smoodi 
are the words of those, who, inwardly, are the moat ready i 
to think evil of others. That candour which is a Christian 
virtue, conmsts, not in fairness of speech, but in fairness 01 

S It may want the blandishment of external couriesy.bnt ' 
supplies its place with a humane and genurous liberality a( 
sentiment. Its maniffirs are unaffected, audits professiODS i 
cotiUbL Eiempt, on one hand, from the darit jealousy of I 
a. suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the other, Irom , 
that easy credulity whichis imposed on by every speciouspre- j 
tence. It fa perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge. 
ofthe world, and with due attention to our own safety. I 

9 In that various intercourse, which we are obliged t» cmtj ' 
•n wiui penont of every diffefcnt character, tui[Mcioiv , 
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to a certain degree, is a DeceHBty guard. It U only when it 
exceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it de^neratea 
into vice. Tliere is a proper mean between UDdistingoished 
credulity, and universal jealousy, which a sound understand* 
ing disceros, and nhich the man of candour studies to pre* 

4 He makes allowance for the miiture of evil with Rood, 
which is to be found in every human character. He ex- 
pects none to l>e faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that 
there is any without some commendable qualities. In the 
midst of many defects, he can discover a virtue. Under 
the influence of persona) resentment, he can be just to the 
merit of an enemy. 

5 He never lends on ojien ear to those de&matory-Kports, 
and dark sus^gestions, which, among the tribes of the censo- 
rious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so 
read; acceptance. He is not hasty to judge; and he rcquirea 
ftill evidence before he will condemn. 

6 As lone as an action can be ascribed to diOerent mo- 
tires, he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to 
the worst Where there is just ground for doub^ he keepe 
bia judgment undecided ; and, during the period of bus* 
pense, leans to the most charitable construction which art 
action can bear. When be must condemn, he canderoos 
with regret ; and without those aggravations ' which the se- 
Terity or others adds to the crime. He listens calmly to the 
apology of the offender, and readily admits every exienua- 
ting circumstance, which equity can suggest. 

7 How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never con founds, under one general censure, 
oH who beloi^ to that par^ or sect He charges them not 
with such consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and. 
disavow. From one ivrong opinion, he does not infer the 
subversion of all sound principlesjnor from one bad action, 
conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown. 

8 When be " beholds the mote in his brother's eye," he 
> imemben " the beam in his own." He commiserates hu- 
nian frailty j and judges of others according to the principles, 
by which he wouH think it reasonable that they should judge 
of him. In a word, he views men and actions in the cl<Sr 
sunshine of chanty and good nature ; and not in that dark 
and sullen shade which jealousy and party-spirit throw over 
aJI charactera. • ■> • „, .,- 
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SECTION xvni. I 

On Vtt imperfidian of ttuA happinat vrhieh rule eddy m 

teoHdlg pbcatvra. . \ 

THE vanity ofhuman pleasures, 19 atopic which miglittM 
enibellisiied with the pomp of much description. B[.t 
I shall studiously avoid exaggeration, aod onl; point out s 
Hireefold vanity m human hfe, which every impartial obser- 
ver cannot but admit ; disappointment in pui-smt, dissatis&c- ' 
tJODin enjoyment, uncertainty in possession. 

S First, disappointment in pursuit When nc look around 
US on the world, we every where behold a busy multitud^ 
intent on the prosecution of various designs, H'hich their 
wants Of desires have suggested. We behold them employ- ■ 
ing oveiy method which ingenuity can devise ; some the pj- j 
tieace of industiy, some the boldness ofenferprise, others tto ; 
dexterity of str^agem, in order to compass their ends. I 

3 Of this incessant stir and activity, tvhat is the fruit ? b j 
coa^)an3onaftbecrowd who have toiledinvaii^howBiiiall I 
ii the number of the succesifuj P Orrather^wherDiatli^nian. ' 
who will declare, that in every point he 1^ completed lUL 
plan, and attained his utmost wish 7 I 

- 4 Noeitent of human abilities has been able to discovcitf I 
path whicli, in any line of life, leads unerringly to succeu. ! 
'■The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to tiie 
Btronc, nor riches to men of understand togi" We may /brm 
our pTaos with the mist profound sagacity, and with the most 
vigilant caution may guard gainst dangers on every side. 
But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which naffle* 
our ivisdoLD, and lays our labours in the dust.. 

5 Were such disappointments confined Co those who as- 
piro at engrossing tJie higher dHparfnieBts ofUfe, tlie lIliafo^ 
tune would be less. The humiliation of the mighty,, and the 
lall of ambition from its towerinjj height, littie concern tbe 
bulk of mankind. These are Db)ects on nhicli.as on distaot 
meteors, they guze from afar, without drawing persond in- 
Btraction from events so much above tliem. 

a BuL alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we And disappointment and blasted hope equally preva- 
lent there. Neither Uie moderation of o "' """ 
justice of our prtitensions, can ensure iuaxaa, um. uu<i:. 
and chance happen to all." Against the stream of events, bftlh ' 
the worthy and the undeserving are obliged to struggle j and^ 
boM are frequency orerbome alike by the current. ' 
7 BeaidBB disapDointmenI in pursuit, dissatisfkctioR in 



appointment m pursuit, dissatisiactiOR n 
LTthcr vanity, to which tbe bitUMD state H 
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tabjecL This istfae severest ofaII(nortificntioiii;afUT having 
beeB auccessful in the pursuit, to be bufflcd in the enjoyment 
itselT! Yet this is found to be an evil still more general than 
the former. Some may be so fortunate aa to attain what 
they have pursued; but none are rendered completely happy 
by what they have attained. 

8 Disappointed hope is misery ; and yet successfulrhope w 
only imperfEct bliss. Loolt through all tJie ranks of man- 
kind. Biamine the condition of those who appear most 
prosperous i and you will find that they are never just what 
they desire tA be. If retired, the; languish for actjoa; if bu- 
(qr,they complain of faljjjue. If in middle life, they are im- 
padent for distinction ; if in high stations, they sieh^ttr free- 
dom and ease. Something Is still wanting to tJiaflHiitude 
of satisfaction, which they expected to acquire. Together 
with every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. One 
Void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On wishes, 
wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the expectation of 
what they have not, than tlie enjoyment of whpt they h>v^ 
which occupies and interests the most successful. 

9 This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, 
springs partly from the nature of our enjoyments tbemselvet, 
and partly^ from circumstances which corrupt them. No 
worldly enjoyments are adequate to the high desires and pow- 
cra of an immortal spiriL Fancy paints them at a distance 
with splendid colours; but possession unveils the fallacy. Th« 
eagerness of passion bestows upon them, at lirsl, abnak and 
lively relish. But it is their fate always to pall by familiari- 
ty, and sometimes to pass from sadety into disrusL 

10 Happy would the poor man think hims^f, if ho cOuld 
enter on all the treasures of the rich; and happy forasbort time 
hemightbe: but before hehad long eontemplatedand admired 
his state, his possessions would seem to jeuen, and his cares 
would grow. 

11 Addto the unsatisfyiiig nature of our pleasures, the at- 
^ndin^ circumstances which never faU to corrupt them. 
Forsuch as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. 
To human iips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. 
When estemal circumstances show fairest to the world, the 
envied man groans in private under his own burden. Some ' 
vexation disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress. 
either fell or feared, gnaws like a worm, the root of his feli«- 
ty. When there is nothing from without to disturb the 

Krosiierous, a secret poison operates vrithin. For worldly 
appmesa ever tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the bmrt 
It rosters the lOoteandthe violent pasqonB. ItenBendati 
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It But put the case in the most favourable light. L>y 
•tide from huQun jdeasurea both dieappointroeDt in purai^ 
ud dec^tfulness in enjoyment ; suppose tbero to be fully t,%. 
taitiabl(^ and completely satiafactorjr; atill there rcmaina to 
be coDsidernd tbe vanity of uncertain posseuion andthort 
duration. Were there in worldly things any fixed point of 
WGurity ivbich we could gain, the mind would then liav« 
•ome basis on which to rest. 

IS But our condition is such, that every thing wavers 
and totters around us. "Boast not thyself of to-morrow; 
for thn^mo west notwhnt 3 day may bring forth." It is much 
i^dtnJB^ course, thou heareat not of somewhat to disqui- 
etor 4|^ tbee. For life never proceeds Jong in a uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and tbs 
•unriiine^of prosperity conunonly accelerates thar growtli 
If our enjoyments are numerous, welie more open on cuSerenI 
^dwfo be wounded. If we haie possessed them long, we 
have greater cauae to dread an approaching change. By slaw 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it fonvard. 

lb The edince which it cost much time and labour ta 
Erect, one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level wjdl 
the dust Even supposing the accidents of life to leave lU 
untouched, human bliss must still be transitory ; for man 
changes of himself. No course of enjoyment can de\ight us 
long. What amused our youth, loses its diarm in maturer aga , 
At years advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleasuia- j 
ble reelings decline. I 

le The wient lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from , 
Ds, tiU at length toe period comes, wlicn all must be a«e[4 i 
away. The prospect of this termination of our labours and | 

Srsuits,is sufficient to mark our state with vaniiy, "Olff 
ys are a hand's breadth, and our age is as nothing.^' With- 
in that little space is ail our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toilsand cores, vrilh contention and strife, Weprojert 
great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave ouf planl, 
unfinisheo, and sinic into oblivion. 

17 This much letit suflice to havenaid concerning the vanity 
of the worid. That too much has not been said, must appear 
W every one who considers how generally miankind lean 
to the opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachmcnttii 
tbe present slate, they both feed the most sinful passions, and 
■pimc tbaoMelves through with many sorrows." si^*- 
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SECTION XIS. 

What are Oc real and aolid eitjasmtnU afkauivn l^e. 

IT must be admitted, that unmixed and complete hapj^* 
ness, is unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can 
sllf^tber prevent passions from dktiirbing our peace, and 
adstortunea from wounding our heart. But after ttua coo- 
eesaiuDiamadei'wil] it follow, that there is uo object onearUi 
which deacnea our pursuit, or thai al] enjoyment become* 
contemptiUe which is not perfect P Let ub survey our ainte 
withBnimpartialeye,andbejU9tto tbeyarioua gift; of Heaven, 
a How vain Boever this life, considered In itself, may be, 
the comforla and hopes of religion, are sufficient to b' 
Udity to the enjoyments of the righteous. In tlM 
Kood affections, and the testimony of an approving 
in the sense of peace and reconciliation with (^ 
the great lEedeemer of mankind ; in the firrn ( 
being conducted through all the trials of life, by infinite Wis- 
dom and Goodness ; .and in the joyful prospect of arriving, 
in the end, at immortal felicity ; they possess a happiness 
which, descending from a purer and more perfect regron than 
this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

3 Besides the enjoyments pecuhar to religion, there ar* 
other pleasures of our present state, which, though ofanin- 
fniororder, mustnotbe overlookedin the estimate of human 

. life. It is necessary to call the attention to these^ in order 
to check that repining and unthankful spirit, to which taza ia 
always too prone. 

4 Some degree ofim^'ortance must beallowed to the oom> 
forts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and to 
the enlertiunment nfforded us by all the beautiful scenes of 
nature ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of 
social life; und more to tlie internal enioymcnts oftliought 
pnd reflection, and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse 
tvith those whom welove. These comforts are oAeo held in 
too low estimation, merely because they are ordinary ancl 
common;althoughthatis the circumstance which ought, In 
reason, to enhance their vuluc. They tie open, in some de- 
gree, to all ; extend through every rank of life; and fill up 
agreeably manyof thnscsnacesinourpresent existence, n'lucli 
«re not occupied ivilh higher objects, or ivilh serious cares. 

5 From this representation, it appears that, notnithstand- 
iog the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comfort 
Is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection of thii 

■ aer^a to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress tha 
arrogance of complaints and murmurs.— What art thou. 
O wa sf maal who, having spnni^ but yeitenlay nulol 
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the du»ti (iMwtto Bft up th 
to arwipi Wi proriteiOB, b 
mcomI^ to unr wub ? 

6 What titkfaBMtlna blind fault with tiftordcTof tiw 
naifene, whoie lot U ao imMh beyond what thy virttw or 
nsrit KaTtt thee ground ta claim! bit notking to ttwe i» 
haie Seen^introdoced into thh muniflceiit world ; to hsra 
beta admitted a* ■ siectBtor of fiie Diriae iriidom sirf 
worita ; and to baf a and aceen to all the eotatorts wtiioh 
DotaiK, «Uh a bountifiil band, has piHiFed forth around thee? 
Are all the houn fo^otten which ttatni hut paaaed in eas^ 

_ . jn thy eyea, that Ate hand of Ditim 

n fltretched Tortb to aid thee ; aod, if thou re* 
fieted Bimttaiice, is ready to conduct thee to a 
kap|uer Ttate of exiatence ? When thou comparest thy con- 
dition ^th thy desert, blush and be ashamed of thy com- 
{ilaintB. ^ailen^ be grateful, and adore. Receive with thank- 
ulneas the bleasinga nhjch are allowed thee. Revere (hat 
gOTertinJent which at preseat refuses the« more. Rest ia tbb 
conclusion, that though there are e»ila in tiie world, ita Crea- 
tor ia wise, and good, and has been bountiful to thee, bkaib. 
SECTION XX. 
Scale o/beingt. 

THOUGH there is a ereat deal of pleasure in eootedipla- 
tii^ the material world ; by which 1 mean, that snf em of 
bodies, into which nature has to curiously wrought tlie mass 
of dead matter, with the sereral relations tbat those bodies 
bear to one EUiother ; there is a(31, methinks, something more 
wonderful and surprising, in contemplations on (he world of 
life; bywhichlintend.allthoseaDimalswith which erery part 
of the universe is furnished. The material world is only the 
^dl of the imirerse : the world of life are its inhaUtanta. 

2 If we cmisider those parts of the material world, which lie 
the nearest to uSj and are therefore subject to ourobservation, i 
and inquiriea, it is amaiing to conuderthe infinity of animal* 
with wliich they are stocked. Every part of matter is peo- I 
pled ; ereiy green leaf swarms with iuhabitanlB. l^ere is- I 
scarcely a single humour in the body of a man, or of any I 
other animal, in which our glasses do not discover myriads | 
of living creatures. We findL even in the most solid oodiet, f 
as in marble itaelf, innumer(d>le cells and cavities, which bm * 
o-owded with imperceptible iahabitaata, too little for the na- ,'■ 
ked eye to discover. 

9 OBtbo other hand, if we look into the more bulky part* 
of BBtare, we aee the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeUi^ wilfc 
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numberleto Vtaii ef Hvhs creatures. We Sad every motnt- 



S roper neeessnries and cMirrTenietices, for the livelihood <M 
le multitudes which inhabit iL 

4 The author of " the Kutalitf of WorMs," SraWffc very 
good argument from Uiis consiflerstion, for the peopling ol 
•very planet; as indeed it Mema very prolrable, ftom the 
anatogyof reason, tliat if no paft of matter, with wluch we 
KK acquainted, lies waste and useless, diose great bodies, 
vrhidi are at such a diMance from us, are not desert sad un- 
peopled; but rather, that they are furnished with beiup 
adapted to their respective a tuktions. 

& KxistencB is a blessing to those beings onlT wliich are 
endowed with perception ; and is iu a manner tarown aWay 
upon dead matter, ;iny farther than as it ia subservient to be' 
ingB whith arc conscious of their existence. AcoordJDgly we 
find, from the bodies which lie under our observation, thai 
matter is oaly made as the basis and support of ammals ; and 
that there is no more of the one than tvhat is necess^ foi 
the exiatence of the other. 

6 Infinite Goodness is ofsoconununiu I've a nature, that il 
aeenu to delight in conferraig existence upon every degree ol 
perceptive bems. As this is a speculation, which I have of- 
ten pursued with greatpleasure to myself, I shall enlai^ far- 
ther upon it, by_ cousideriug that part of the scaJe of beiogs, 
which comes within our kf"-'"'' — 

7 iTiere are some hving i 
above dead matter. To n 

fish, which is formed in th( , ^ 

the surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies, on being 
levered from the place where it grew. There are many other 
creatures hut one remove from these, which have do other 
aenae than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an 
additional one of hearing ; others of smell ; and others of 
MghL 

5 It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variety of spe- 
cies, before a creature is formed, that is complete in all its 
senses: and even among these, there is such a different de- 
gree of perfection, in the sense which one animal enjoys be- 
yond what appears in another, that though Ihe sense lo differ- 
ent animals Is disdoguished by the same cotnmon denonina- 
tion, it seems simost of a different nature. 

9 If, after this, we look into the several inward pe^^cWn* 
of cuimini; and sagataly, or what we eeneraily caB_ msBoci, 
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we find Qtem rising, after the same manner, impere^U; <hm 
aboTe another ; and receiving addilioaal unproveinentSj_ao 
cordinf to the species in which tliey are ihiplantpd. This 
pro|;re3n in nature is so very gradual.thatthe roost perrectof 
aa inferior sjiccies, comps vnry near to tlie moat imperfect o/ 
that vvtucli isimro'Hliatcly above it 

10 The exuberant and overflowing jco^daess oftbe Su- 
preme Being, whose mercjr extends to allhis worics, is plaiQlj 
Been, as I have before hinted, in his havinf; made so very little 
matter, at least what falls within our knowlrdge, that does not 
■warm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diver- 
«ty, thao in the nmltitude of living creatures. Had he 
made but one species of anim:ils, none of the rest would have 
ei^oyed the happiness of existence: he has, therefore, ^cci- 
Jitd, in his creation, every degree of life, every capacity of 

being, 

11 The whole chasm ofnature, from a ))1ant toa man, u 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one alteram- 
other, Hy an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions 
and deviations from one species In another, are almost insen- 
Bible. This intermediate space ia so well husbanded and man- 
aged, that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which does 
not appearin same one p:irt of tliti world of life. Is the good* 
ness, or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more manifSUtid id 
this his proceeding ? 

IX There is a -consequence,' besides those I have already 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so 
regular a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of rea- 
son, suppose, that it still proceeds gradually througli those 
beings which are of a superior nature to him ; since there is 
infinitely greater space and room for different deevees of pe^ 
feetion, between the Supreme Being and man, than between 
man and the most despicably insect 

13 In this great system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserres our par- 
ticular attention, as man ; who (ills up the middle space be- 
tween the animal and the inteliectu;il nature, the visible and 
the invisible world ; and who is that link in the cliain of be- 
ine, which forms the. connection between both. So tluithe 
who, in one respect, is associated with cngclsand archaneels, 
and may look upon a bdng of inQnitc perfection ashUbtner, 
andthehighestorder of spirits as bisbrethren,may,in another - 
respect, say to " comipUon, thou art my father, and to th* 
worm, thou art my mother and my sister." ^jiDiiofl, 
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SECTION XXI. 

Trutl in the care of Providence reeomtnended. 

MAN, considered in himself is a very helpless, and a very 
wretched being. He is subject every mornent tu the 
grealcat calamities and misfortunes. He is beset ivith daii' 
gera on all sides ; and may become unhappy by numberless 
casualties, which he could not foresee, nor nave prevented had 
be foreseen them. 

3 It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so many ac- 
cidcnls, that we are under the care of onE who directs con- 
ttngencies, and has in his hands tbe management of every 
thing that is capa'ile of annoying or oSending us ; who knows 
the a9aista.[tc« we stand inneed of, and isalwaya ready tobo- 
ai,ow it on those who ask it of him. 

3 The natural homage, which sufli a (feature owes to so 
infinitely wise-and gooaa Being, is a firm reliance on him for 
the hlesaings and conveniences of life; and an habitual trust 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficulties 
U imy befal us. 

4 Themanwhoalwaysliveainthia disposition of mind, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, 
as he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At tbe same time that he refiecla upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the conlemplafioa. of those divhie attributes, which are em- 
pleyed for his safety, and tiis welfare. He finds his want of 
lareii^t made up, by the omniscience of him who is his sup- 
port He is not sensible of his own want of strength, when 
be knows that his helper is almighty. 

5 In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
B«ng, is powerful in his power, wise by his Wisdom, uappy 
by his happ'mesB. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri- 
bute; and loses his own insufficiency in the fijness ofinfinite 
perfection. Tomakeourltvesmoreeasy tous, wearecom- 
jmuded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve 
and succour us ; the Divine Goodness having made anch a 
reliance a duty, not^Ch standing we should havebcen mia«a- 
ble, Jtad it been forbidden us. 

6 Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
recoDFintMia this duty to us, I shall only take notice of those 
Aat firiiow. Theirat and strongest is, that we are promised, 
be w)l 1 not fail those who put their tnnt in bim. But without 
•ODsidlerii^ the supernatural btesmng, which accompanies 
this duty, wc may observe, that it has a natural tendency to 
tta otirn raward i or in othor words, that this firm trust avd 
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confldens^ in the great Disnostr of all thiiiga, contribute »epy 
muchtu lli>! getting eleiir of any alQictiun, or to the bearing of 
it mBo/ullj'. 

7 A person who believes he has his succour at hand, an'' 
lliat he acts in tlie sight of his frit;nd, oftui exerts himsetr hi 



Tond his abilities ; and^oes wonders, that are not to be matched 
Dv one who is uot animated with such n o^nlidence of success. 
Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturallj pro- 
duces patience, hope, cheerfulnvEa, and all other di^pueititnis 
ofiniud, which allcTiate those cataniities that we are uot able 
to remove. 

8 The practice of this virtue administt-re great comfort to 
the mind of mao, in timi's uf poveity and ntDiCtion ; hut 
most of a!l, in the hour of death. When the soul ia hovering, 
in the last moments of its separHtion; whenit isjustenteiing 
onaanthcr state of existence, to converse with scents, ond 
objects, and compamons, th^t are altogether nen' ; what can 
•uppoither undersuchtrcmblingsof tnoii5ht,aucli rear,auch 



SECTION XXII. 

Pitig and gratilitde enliven pmspcrilTf. 

PIETY, and gratitude to God, contribute, in a liigh degree, 
to enliven prosperity. Gi-atitude is a pleasing emotion. 
The sense of being distinguished by the kindness of anntber, 
gladdens the heart, warms itwilli reciprocal affection, and 
gives to any possession which is agreeable in itset/, a double 
relish, from its being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred 
by mep,I acknowledge, mav prove burdensome. Forhumnt 
virtue is never perfect ; and sometlmts unreasonable expect- 
ations on the line side, somelirties a mortifying sense of de- 
pendence on the ather, corrode in secret the pleasures of ben- 
efits, and convert the obligations of friendship into grounds ol 
jealousy. 

X But nothing of this kind can aS<?ct the infercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. lis favours aro wholly disinteresteo ; 
and with a gratitude the most cordial aadunsuspidans,a good i 
man looks up to that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no t 
end but theliappiness of those whom he blesses, and who C 
deures no refum fromthem,but?devoatandthankfaiheart. ' 
While others can trace thtir prosperity to no liieher nnica 
nee of worldly causes ; aod, oftee, of 
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mean or biffing int^ents, which occasionallf fiiTOUred t)h, 
deBigOs ; with what superior aatiataction doei the serranl ol' ^ 
God remark the hand of that gracious Poper which hath 
raised him up ; ivhicli hath happily conducted hira through 
thevarious Htepa of life, and crowned him with the moat ta- 
vaur.ible distinction beyond bis eqviiils ? 

S Let U3 farther consider, that not only gratitude for the 
past, hut a cheering sense of divine farour at the present, en- 
ters into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who 
in tiiEir prosperous days hear this voice addressed to them, 
"Go tiiy Wiiy, eat thy bread with joy, and drinit thy ivine 
with a cheerful heart ; for God now aecepteth thy ivorks." 
He who is the authorof their prosperity, gives them a title to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 Whiie bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
Bteahh, without countenance from the great Proprietor of 



liie world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, 

undcrtliB smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears d 

their joys. The blessing ofGod rests upon all ttiat tht'y 



. his protection surrounds Wiem; and hence, "m the 

habitations of the righteous, is found the roice of njoicing 
and salvation." A lustre unknown to others, inrests, in their 
ttght, the whole face of nature. 

5 Their piety reflectr a atmaliine from heaven iipoa ths 

Srosperitj'of the world ; unites in one point of view, the smi- 
ng aspect, both of the powei-s above, and of the objects be- 
low. Wot only have they as fullarelishaa others, for thein- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they holj 
cotdmunion with their divine Benefactor. Inallthatisgoud 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature. 
from the improvemsnta of art, from the enjoyments of social 
lite, they rjiae their affectioo to the <iolirce of all the happiness 
which aurrounds them; and thus widen tlie sphere of their 
pleasures, by adding intellectiiiil, and spiiitual, to earthly joys. 

6 For illustration ofwhat I have ssul on this head, jmark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, wbiffll king 
David luid when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and com* 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the hap- 
py and satiafiedspirit which breathes throughout that psalm.— 
la the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what aminble 
umplicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as "hia 
Shepherd f happiev in ascribing all his success to Divine fa- 
vour, than to ttie policy of his coundls, or to the ibree of Ih* 

£vine goodness arose befor* 
, when viith wch ttHah, b* 
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' »eakf«r llie "green paMuresand Bitll ivUen, beside whWh 

Godliadlodhiiii ; ofhiacu^ whkb he had made to overSmt j ' 
andofthetablewhich he Imd prepared for him in the presence 1 
of iiis enemiea P' With what perfect tranquillity does he look ! 
Torward to the time of his paa^ng through "the valley of the 
shadow of death ^''tmappalleit by tiiat spectre, whose raoA 
distant appearance blastl tlie prosperity of liiiners ! He Teara I 
DO evil, as lone as "the rod and the staff" of his Divine Shep- j 
herd are withniim ; and, through all the unknown periods of ! 
this and of future 



with secure and triumphant hope ; " Surely goodnesa a 
mercy will fbllaw me all the days of my life; and ] sb 
dvreirin the house of the I.ord for ever." 

S What a purified, seiitimmital enjoynieot of |>rosperity n 
here exhibited! HowdiSeruntfromthatgrosBrelishDf world- 
ly pleasure*, which belongs to those who beiiotd only theter- 
restrial ^de of thiagi ; who raise their vie\vi! to no higher ot>- 
iecta than the succession of human contingencies, and tbft 
weak efforts ofhiunan ability ; who have no protector or |Hi(> 
ron JQ the hearens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm 
their hearts with gratitude and trust ! klaik. 

SECTION xxm. 

VvUu, when deeply reoltd, is not miged to the infivenei ^ 
Jiniune. 

THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Aieiander, ba 
ordered Hephesdan to bestow the o'own on him whom 
the SidoniaDB_ should think most worthy of that henour. 
Hephesdon hai» at that time resident with two youag men 
of diatinctiaa, offlired them the kvngdom ; but titer refused 
It, telling him that it was contrary to the taws of their coun- 
try, to admit any one to *hat honour, who was not of the 
royal family. 

S He thcD, having expressed hii admiratioa of their (Uain- 
tcreat^ ipint, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who n%hl remember that he had received the crown through 
their bands. Overlooking many, who would have been am- 
bitious of this high honour, they made choice of AbdoJon^ 
inus, whose singular merit had reudered him conspicuous, 
even in the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related X» 
the royal family, a series of misftirtunes had redaced htm t» 
(he necesnty of cultivatiDg a garden, for a small stipend, at 
the suburbs of the city. 

3 While AbdolonTtnus was busity employed in weedi^ 
his rarden, the two "Friends of Hephestita, beaing in their 
huds the ensigns ofroyalty, appra«:bed^bn>, andvAtted Isn 
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; ]uos. TbOTinfomwdliimthatAlacBiiderbatfappoinUdhini 

; toSat office ; . and required liim immediately to excliange hii 
rustic swfe, and utenula of husbandry, tor Uie regal robe and 
iceptre At the same time, tlicy admonishsd him, when he 
ehJukI be seated oii tlie throne, and have a nutinn in hw 
pomef, not lo forget the humble condition from whicn lie had 
Been raised. ■ „ 

4 All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as nn illn- 
aion of tlie fancy, or an insult offered lo his poverty. Ha 
requested them not to trouble him fiivther with their imper 

,~ linenl ■iests : and to find some other way ofamusins thcM 
selves, which wight leave him in the peaceable enjoyment i 
hiaobscure habitation.— At lensdi, however, tijey convinced 
him, that they were serious in iheir prnpusal ; and prevailed 
upon him to accept the regal office, and jiccompaoy them to 
the palace. 

6 No Booner was he in possession of the government, than 
pride arid envy created l.im enemies ; who whispered their 
tnugnura in every place, till at last they reached the car ot 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
Bent for ; and enquired of hira, with what temper of mind he 
bad borne his poverty, ""Would td Heaven," replied Abdo- 
lonymus, "that I may be able to hear my crown with equal 
moderation : fiir when I possessed little, I ivanted nothing : 
these hands supplied me with whatever I desired." From 
this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of hia wisdom, 
that he confirmed the choice w bich had been made ; and an- 
nexed a neighbourmg province to the government of SidoQ. 
I qviHTDs ecRTins. 

. SECTION xxrv. 

7n« i^cecfc of Fabricius, a Roman nmhasmdor, to hit^ 
Purrkua, who atUmpttfl to bribt him lo his inleitiu, t^ the 
r of a eieat awm of money. 



w^ 



. . justly informed. , 

of but mean appearance, and a little spot of ground f from 
ivhich, by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by 
any means, thou hast bceu persuaded to thuiic that this pov- 
erty renders me of less consequence in my owQCOuntry^ or in 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 
. a I have no reason to complain of fortune: she supplies me 
with all that nature requires ; and if 1 am williout supeiHuilies, 
I am also free from the desire of them. With tliese, I con- 
feM I should be more able to succour the necessitous, the only 
»dvantafe tor which the wealthy arc to be envied j hut small 
H iny pD«»«uioiu are, I can stlil contribute wmethiDC 



totliBnmport of file state, and the BMuta9C«6finyfrieii4i. 
9 Witn respect to hononn, n)T country ^aces me^ poor ta 
I am, upon ■ level with the richest: for Kodk knows no 
aualiflcatioa* for [Teat employments, but virtue bid abffitj. 
She appoints me to officiate in (be most august ceremonaesitf 
religum: she mtrusts me with the commaad of her amues; 
she MD&des to my care the most importaut n^ociaSoot. 
My poT««ty does not lessen the weiRht and influence of my 
couiucfa in the senate. 

4 The Roman people honow me tor that very poveitt-, 
itluch king Pytrhus cAnsiden as a diaj^ace. They knowme 
many opportunities I have had to eonchmyselfimthoiit con- 
sure ; they are convinced of my disinterested zea} for their 
proaperity : and if t have any thing to complain of, in the 
return they make me,it isonly the excess of their a pplame. 
WfaatTalue,then,caBl put upon thy gold andsilver? What 
Une can add anythit^ to tny fortune 7 Always attentive to 
dtsuiarae the duties incumbent upou me, I have a tmnd fm 
tnm self-reproach ; and t have an honest fame. 

SECTIOW XXV. 
OarackT o/ James I, king o/Engimd. 

NO ^nce, so Ettle eoterprising and so inofiensive, Tras 
ever so much exposed to the oppodte extremes of eal- 
umnv and flattery, of satireandpanefyric And the fa^oni 
which b^an in his time, being stiir continued^ have mads 
his character be as much disrated to this day, as ii commonly 
thatof princes who ardour contemporaries. 

5 Many virtues, however, it must lie owne^ he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
^on of the neighbouring vices. His ceaeroaty bordered w 
pTOfudon, hh feaming on pedantry, his padflc disposition ea 
pusiUaniinity, bis wisdom on cunning, his friendship on S^ 
faueyand boyish fondness. 

9 whitt be imagined U>at he was only maintdmug Us 
own ftutbort^j be may periiops be swfMcted in souM! trf U> 
actions, and still more oi tus pretendons, to have encroacfaed 
M the liberties ofhis people. White he endeavoured, by as 
eiBot neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his ndghbouK 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse on gen- 1 
ernl maxims, than to conduce any intricate business. ' 

4 Hn intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- , 
durt of private life, than to the coremmcnt ofkingdoml. 
Airtward in his person, and ungaiiily in his manners, he w» 
|[l quahfled to command respect : partial and undiscecrutig Ii 
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I^H afitctioas, be was little fitted to acquire genent lore. Of 
a feeble temper, more than of a fhigaTjudraDeDt ; exposed to 
our ridicule ft-om his vanilT, but exempt from our hatred bj 
bis fteedom from pride ana arrogatice. 

5 Andi upon the whole, it may be pi-onotmced of hi* char- 
acter, tiiat till Iu3 qualities were sullied -mith wcakneu, and 
embeUiehed by humanity. Political courage he was certain" 
ly devoid of; and from thence cliiefly is derived the stroQj 
prcrjudice, which prevails against his peraonal braveiTian 
■nfferoice, however, which must be owned, from Eeneral ex-' 
perience, to be extremelj feKacious. bcme. 

SECTION XXVL 
■WijfGermam 
retutifrvmlh 

THIS great emperor, in the plenitude of Ui power, Mid in 
posMBWOn of all the honours which can flatter me heart 
of maii,toolctbeextraordinaT7 rssohitian, to re«gn hi* king, 
doms ; and to withdraw entirelj from any ooacem In bunnua 
or the aCbirs of litis world, in order that he might spend tb* 
nemaktder of his A»j% in retirement and solitude. 

£ Though it requires neither deep reflection, norcxttaoT' 
dmary tUacemment, todiacoverthatthe state ofroyidtTiB 
not exempt from cares and disBpp<untment3 ; though mon of 
diose who are exalted to a throne. And solidtude, and salitty. 
and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants, in that enviM 

ee-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily &om the supreoM 
a subordinate station, and to relinquiso the possesEion of - 
powerborderto attain the enjoyment of b^(^dnesa^ seefBS to 
be an eObrt too great for the human mind. 

S Several instances, indeed, occur in histoiTi of iuooarcb* 
who have quitted a throne, and hare ended t&dr days io re- 
tirement But they were either weak princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken; 
or unfortunate princes, from iriiose hands some strong riTBl 
had wrested their sceptre, and corapdled them to deseewl 



epoweror 

AooMffl 
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nriaoveotflMBBVicoiteenungllie motivMwbMiilctera^ed 
A prince, whose rtAitts purion bad been uoifonnl^ the lore of 
power, at the ageoffi)tj|-si^irheDDbjectsof ambition operate 
nith full Torce ud the mmd, and are pursued with the greatest 
ardour, to take a rcaolution go Bingular and unexpected. 

6 The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, bavioE 
assembled the states of theLowConntriesat Brussels, seated 
talmseir, for the last tims, in the chair of state: on one sideof 
vbich was placed his son, and on the other, his sister the 
queen of Hangarj, regent oftheNetheiiands, with a splendid 
retinue of the grandees of Spain and princes of the empire 
trtanding behind him. 

7 The president of Uie council of Flanders, by hia com- 
mand, explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the stales. He then read the instm- 
ment of resignation^ by which ChartcH surrendered to his sod 
PhUip all tde territonesj iumadiction, and authority m the I/iw 
Countries ; absoMng Iwndqects there from their oath of 
allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer to Phil- 
ip his lawful heir ; and to serve him with the eame loyally 
and zeal that they hadmanireEted,duriDgao longacouiTeof 
years, in support of his govemmenL 

S Charles thenrose from hisseat, and leaning on theshoul- 
derofthe prince of Orange, because he whs unable to stand ■ 
without support, he addressed himself to the audience; and, ' 
from a paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist his 
memory.fierecounted.with dignity, but without ostentation, 
all the great things which he had undertaken and performed, 
once the commencement of his adminbtrati on. 

9 Ueobserred, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, resening no portion of hia time for the indulgence of lui 
I ease, and very little for tlie enjoyment of private pleasure; 
; thateitlieruiapacllicor hostile manner, he had visited Oer- 
i many nine time^ Spain six times, France four times, Italj 
I seven times, tlieLow Countries ten times, England twice, Ar- 
[ rieaaa often, and had made eleven voyages by sea ; that while 
I his health permitted him to discbargehis duty, and the vigoiv 
' of his conBlitulion ivas equal, kf any d^rcc.lo the arduous of- 
fice of goveming dominions so extensive, he had never shun- ' 
ned labour, nor repined under fiUiguc nhat now, when his 
health was broken, and his vigour exhausted hy the rage of 
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protect his subjects, or to render tbem fU|^j ; that inateMl 
of a goverejgn worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alivB, 
he gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed'^aiready to 

Svera, and who added to the vigour of youUi, all the atten- 
□ and sagacity of maturer years ; that if during the course 
of a long administration, he had committed any material er- 
ror in government, or if, under the pressure of so many and 
great sjlair^, and amidst the attention which he had been 
■obliged to give to them, he had either neelected or injured 
any of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness : that, 
forlusparL he should ever retain a grateful sense of their 
fidelity and attainment, and tvould carry the remembrance q1 
italong withhimlotheplaceofhisretreat, as his sweetest con- 
■olation, as well as the best reward for all his services s and 
in his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ar- 
■ dent wishes for their welfare. 

10 Then turning towards Thilip, mho fell on hb kne«sai)d 
kissed his father's hand, " If," says he, " I had left you, by my 
death, this rich inheritance; to which I have made such knra 
additions, some regard would hare been justly duo to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntaj^y rcuen 
to you whati might have still retained, I may well expectffie 
warmest e^ressunu of thanks on your part With Oiese, 
however, I dispense ; and shall considw four coneem for the 
welbre of your subjects, and your love of them, as tha beat 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
win your power, by a wise and virtuous fcdTDiniSfration, to 
justify the extraordinary proof which I give this- d»y of my 
futemal affection, and to demonstrate that you are wortliy of 
the confidence vvhlch I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble regard for religion ; maintahi Ae Catholic feith in its pu- 
rity ;let the laws of ^our country be sacred in your ey^ ; 
%'fiTi^~'*i. 1," ""^ "^""^ ""i P'i^i'^e" "f yo"-- people ; ani 
JL^;^,,T^ "^?''^*'^'. ■'?■?*'' "''^"y«''»'^'l"i«''toeSjoy the 
W«h qualities, that you can resign your sceptre to hhn, with 
U nnich satislaction as I give up mine to you." ^ 
„,k' ^ "5" ?' ^^<^ had finished this long address to fak 
S&U'"''^'" *'jr"'*"r. "o^ereipi, he sunk" mto tte SS^ 

S^«?" .5r^ ^"""^ ^ discouTM, iSt whole aadie^ 
mrfted into tears i »ome?rom admiration of his magnwSiitn 
^T "fS? u'' ''T "r. expressions of tender^ Card, fel i 
^ S2i^. ' ^ "^ P.^'" ' »"d all were a&cte# wtth i 
«B datfieit HHTow, rt tomg ■ »orer«gn, wSb had di». | 
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''nriwh*^ the Netheriandi, bis nativa couotry, with partku- 
Ur mtfkM of hivegoid and attuchment 
SECTION XXVII. 
Th^ tame *ubjtcl contin'ued. 
FEW weeks alter the reaiinuition of the Nethcriamb, 
Fema ' '■' -— ^ 



A 



. Charles, in an assembly no less splsnilid, and with i 

iDisl equally pompous, rewgned to bi* son the crav 

SpaiD,withall the territories depeoding on them, bothm tbe- 



eHMDisl equally pompous, rewgned to bi* son the 
Spaio,withall the territories depeoding on them, b 
Old and in the nen world. Ofall these vast poasesuons, he ' 



reaerred nodiing for hiiMel^ but an annual pension of a hun-' - 
dred thodMml crowns, to defray the charges of bis family, nnd 
to aSbrd hima smalt sum for acts of beneficence and ch'aritj. 
£ Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 



: he languished. Kvery thing having been prcpai«d 
some ume for his royago, he set out for Zuitbuivh in Zealand, 
where the Beet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thitb- 



d^s, to indulge that tender and pleonng melancholy, whicb 
anaci in the mind of every man in th& decline of JiCe, on visit- 
ing the pbce of his nativity, and viewiTig the scenes and ob- 
jects fitnuliar to him in his e<irly f outh, he pui^ucd his jour- 
ney, BCGOmpanied by bis son Pliilip, his daughter the arcb- 
daebe& InR sisters the dowager queens of France and Hud- 
gsry, BuxiDulian his son-in-bw, and a numer»ua retinue of 
the Flemish DobiliW. Before he went oa board, he dismis- 
ned them, with marks of his attention and regard; and taking 
leave of Fbilip with allthetendernessof a father who embra- 
ced his«on for the last time, he set sail under convoy of & 
luKe fleet of Spanish, Flemiali, and English ships. 

8 Hia vojraee was prosperous and agreeable j and he ar- 
rived at Laredo in Biicay, on the eleventh day after he left 
Zealand As soon as he landed, he M\ prostrate on th« 
ground ; and considering himself now as dead to the world, 
be Idieed Hie earth, and said, "Naked came I out of my 
mother's womb, and naked I now return to thee, thoti com- 
mon mother of mankind." From I^redo he proceeded to 
Valladolid. There he took a last and tender leave of hia two 
. sisters i whom he would not permitto accompany him to his 
soUtude, tiiough they entreated it with tears : not only that 
they might have the consolution of contribuling, by Iheir at- 
tendance and care, to mitigate or to sooth his suSerings, but I 
that they might reap instruction and beriefi*. by joining with fl 
bim iu those pious exercises, to which hehadconsccrutedthe " 
renwRder ortiis days. 

4 F>om VaUadofid, be continued his jouriiey to Pkaencia 
In Eitreinadura. ]I« had pawed through that cil^ a gr«it \ 
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k)g to tne order of St. Jerome, Dot mnny nrilet diltBiit froDi 
that place, he had Ui^n observed to some of his attendaiiti, that 
this wu B spot to wluch Diodedan might have retired with 
pleasure. The impression had remained so Strong on hii 
mind, that he pitched upon it astheplaceof hisretresL 

5 It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by t 
■mail brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, corered With 
lofty trees. From the nature of the soil, tu well aa&e tern- 
perature of the climate, it was esteemed the molt healthfii 

■ aod delicious atuation in Spain. 

6 SoiaemoothsbcforebiareeignatioDihe had aent an archi- 
tect Uuther,toadd anew apartment to the monaatery, forhii 
accommodation ; but he gave strict orders that thestyleoftbi 
building should be such a» suited his present station, rathei 
than hia fonner dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, foui 
of them in the form of fHars' cells, with naked walls ; thi 
other two, each twenty feet sqimre, mere hung with brawi 
cloth, and furnished in the most simple manner. They wen 
all on a level with the ground ; with a door on one side into i 
carden, of which Charles himself had given the plan, and hai 
Med it with various plants, which he proposed to cultivat 
with his onn hands. On the other side, they commumcatei 

• with the chapel of the monastery, inwhichhewasto perfom 
bis derotions. 

7 Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for tlie comfort 



ommodatioD of, a private gentleman, did Charle 
enter, with twelve domestics only. He buried there, in aoH 
tude and silence, his gi^ndeur, his ambition, together with al 
those vast projects, which, during halfa century, had alarmei 
and antated Europe ; fllUng evenr kingdom in it, by tumt 
with the terror of his arms, and the dread of being subjectei 
to hit power. 

8 In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life fo 
hmiself, OS would have suited the condition of a private per 
aon of a moderate fortune. His table was neat hut plain ; hi 
domestics few ; his intercourse with them EJBar ; all th 
eumhersonie and ceremonious forms of stte^Kcc on hi 
person were entirely abolished, as destructive of that aocii 
ease and tranquillity, which he courted, in order to aooth th. 
reminder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, togeth 
er wiih his deliverance from the burdens and cares orgov 
croment, procured him, at first, a considerabla femissio 
ftom the acute pains wito which he had been long tormeni 
•d, ba mgajtA, perhaps, man wmpleta •atiifceSon m tm 
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humUa Mfa'tHde, (htii all his gKtideurti«d em yielded tuai. 
14 TbeaftibitiotB thoughts and projects nhich bad Mtlon^ 
engroa w d and disqiueteahim, were quite effaced ttom bM 
mtad. For from takii^ anr part in the political transvcfioni 
ofthe pripces ofEurope^ne restrain ea his curiosity even 
ftttm any inquiry concernini; them ; and he seemed to view 
the bun awneWnich he had abandoned, with all thecontemjit 
and ioalfliBretiCB aiiaing friKn his thorough experience orita 
rmaUy, as well u from the pleasing reflection of having dii- 
cnb^ped tuQuelf from its cate*. — 



PART II. 

PIECES IJf POETRY. 



SECTION I. 

SHOKT AND EASV SCHTEHCES. 

£rfuca(ton. 



jiut as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin'di 

With pleasure let us own our errors past ; 
And make each day a critic on the laat. 

Bededion. . 
A sold mthout reflection^ like a pile 
Without intiabitant, to ruin runs. 

Seerti virtue. 
Tlie private path, the secret nets of men, 
If Dobte, hi the noNest of their lives. 

J^teeuKurv knotnUdge etmly aOaintd. 
Our needfUl knowledge^ like our needful food, 
[Tnhedg'd, lies open in hfe's coounoQ fleld ; 
And Uda all wdcome to the vital feast. 
DtK^tpointTiunL 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
Aa b^in flow'ra,and stings us with success. 

Vytvotu dcTfation- 
The mjnfl that woiJd be bamy, must be great ; 
Qreat mtts wishes ; great in. its sui^eys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

ttOTK^-In Ike BtM chipur, Ua Cinl^r ti 
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.Valaral andjtmcifui lift. 
Who TivM to nature, rare^ tan V poor j 
Wlio lives to biiojr, Dcvar cm lie rich. 

Chatit-u 
In fHith and hope the iTorld will di*Hgre« j 
But all maiikind's concent U cherity. 

What nothine earthly givei, or f«ii destroTt 
The soul's cHjin sunshine, and the beflTt-felt joy, 
Is virtue's priEfi. 

Sense and niodvity ttmneettd. 
Distrustful sense witti mudast caution speiiha t ) 
It still looks home, aiid short excursion! makM ; S 
But raltliiig nonsense m full vdleys breaks. ) 

Moral (UacipHiu. aaluiary. 
Heav'n gives us friead^ to bless the present isceoc, 
Itegumes them to prepare us for tlie nest. 
AU evils natural are moral goods ; 
All discipline, indulgence, on tiicmhule. 

Present bUtsingM uadBrvabttd. 
Like birds, whose haau ties languish, halfcoracMl'il,'.. 
Till, mounted on the niug, their ^ua^f plume* 
Enpanded.shiJienith azure, green, and gold, 
How blessinipbrightenasthey take their flight! - 

Hope. 
Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here; 
Faasions of prouder iiiiroc befriend us l*ss. 
Joy has her tears, and tmnsport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocfnt, [hough slroog, 
Alao'a beurt, at once, inspirith and Etrenes. 

HappiiKtt modeetand traniptH, 

Never man was truly West, 

But it compos'd and gave him such a cost. 
As folly raiglit mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike \hc tridmpli of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 

True grtatntst. 
Who nohtc ends by noble means obtains. 
Or failing. smUes in exjle or in chains, 
Xiikceood Aurelius, let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great inileed. 

Tht har ofaif»palky. 
No radiant pear), which crested fortune wears,.,,., 
iso gem, that twinkling hang* from beauty's earf, 
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Nor thabnghtstaraiWhicli nights bhie wch kdom, 
N*friincmDi that E3(t the v«m>l morn, ' ' 

SUne with wch luttre, as the tear that breaks, 



SECTION n. 

ramiU Itf WKIOB THE I.IBES AM OF SIPraBBIlT uiiinB. 

BHu ofakHiiU Ongin. • 

RESTLESS mortals toU for nowht ; 
Blin in rain from earth ia aougU ; 
Bliaa, ■ natire of the sky, 
Nerer wanders. Hortels, try ; 
There you cannot seek in rain ; 
For to seek her, is to gain. 

TV Pasiimu. 
^e pasMOM are a num'rotis crowd, 
Impwioui, EKMitiTe, and loud. 
Curb these ficentioua sons of strife ; 
Henc« chiefly rise tba Morms of life : 
If they grow fflutjnous, and rare, 
Tlwy are tt^ matters, thou their atsTe. 

TVust in Ptwidenee rttomtntndtd, 
Ta ProTidence alooe aecures, 
In ev'ry change, both mine and yours. 
Safety GonnsU not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape : 
' .AnjearthquakeUaybebld tospare 
^e man that's strangled by a hair. 
Fate steals alon^ with syent tread, 
Found offnest m what least we dread ; 
Frowns in the storm with afigry brow, 
But b the Bimshine strikes the blow. 

EpHaph. 
How loT'd, how ralu'd once, aTails thee not ; 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
Aheap of dust alone remains oft&eei 
Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 

Plays round the head, but ctimes not to the heart i 

One self-approving hour, whole yean outwd^ I 

or^id starcn, and of loud huzzas ; I 

jtod more true Joy Marrollus eiU'd feels; 

Than CwBw wifli a senate at Us heels. 



dbip. 1. Seleet Sentence, fc. ' ' " 

Finns Otguardimi^gOMaL 
Down the tmooth itream ofHfetbe ttiJpEw darti,- 
Qaj as the mora ; bright ^ws tiw TendSr, 
Hope sweUs his safla, and Pasnon steers Us eotiiM. 
Safe glides bis little bark aloiw the ihore, 
Where Virtue takes herstand: butif too &r 
He UuDches forth beyond discretion's mnk 
Sudden tiie tempest scowls, the surges nur. 
Blot his fair da^, and phinge hun in the deep. 

SuTtrite. 
Birtfonder comes tbepow'rful kiDg of day, 



Illiun'd with fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 

Aslant tile daw-bright earm, and coloiii*d air. 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 

And sheda the shining day, that bunriah'd plays 

On rocks, and hHls, and tow'ra, and wand*rrag -^ 

H%fa gteaming fhttn aftr. 

„ , &l/-govenimaa. 

May 1 govern my passions with absolute iway^ 

And grow wiser and better, as life wears away. 

„ ShtjAird. 

On amountaiD, strelch'd beneath a hoarr wiHpw, 

Z^yashepherdswain.andview'dtfaaroliingUUoW ■ 

SECTION ni. . 
TEKSEs coHTAnnno ExcfAUATiovs, inrKUosAflMfc 

AKD PAKBHTBESaa, 

(^mpeltntt, 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy 
XX Oh! be content, where Heav'n can dra no mm I 

ntfleaume$»ejauatohafpin^. 
STut^joy not only speaks smalt happiness. 
But happhiess that abortly must emire. 
t'"" iPYi unbottom'd in reflection, stand f 
And, in a tempest, can reflection live ? 
„ ,j . FritndiMp. 

Can gold gairr Friendship? Impudence of hOM • 
As well mere man an angel might beget 
iMve, and love only, is the loan for Iotc. 

A friend, but irtiat has found a Inend m thee. 
Aniike the purchase ; few the price wifl ptv: 
AiKt this makes fnands socb ouradn bcfew. 

... f9f.> ,on-l,. 
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(liri till.tp-owrfowl will hare paas it a.vaj- 

— , — . O hisury ! 

Bane oreliltid'llle, of >flluetit itBles, 
Whudreai^chanfe, whatri^n ta not thmer 
How doth vm tMfvr) iMoslcate the mind i 
TotbeH)ft-4ttthBc« aTthy rosjr envt. 
How dost thou hire tLt fortunate and great ! 
Druidful aUrwtflon t 

'Fitluont arlit-Oj- 
SeiM, roortalk ! sef^e'the transient liaur ; 
Improve each mojncat as it Hi» : 
life's a ■hort(*unnjer-— man a floWr; 
HetUes— At^l-^bWsnon'hedies! 

The •ew^e oj^happtiie* 



Cffrnthrt 



, peace, Bii4">nipeten« : 

But health coD9ist» nUh tam^rance alone ; 
And »eaf«tO wrtue '. peace u ail thy own. 

tladd emotton. 
Who con forbear ta smiie with naturs ? Can 
The iMnhr p^sneiut in the hotoin roll, 
Wbflocr'rv gala is peaoe, aiid ev'ry grave, 
Is melody? 

SalUvde*. 
'^bsacred soiitide J djviae retreat 



Choice of thepnident! cn¥T oftlie great! 
By thy pure 8tr«amj or in tny waving shatte, 
Wt Murt fair wiadoin, that celeatial maid : 
OTS ^enuine'of&prihg gf her lov'd embrace. 



(Strange 

Therelroni 

We smile tc 

There, tdeu'a with healtli, with n' 

This life we relisb, and ensure the next. 

fresunK tipt <"» to-morrow. 
In hmnan hearts what bolder thoughts can rise, 
Than man's presumptioa nn to-morrow's dawn? 
Where ia to-mprrov ^ I" K^Othor world. 
For numbent l^u U certuitn Tthe reverse 
Issuretonon^. 



Select Sentenea, ie. 



"live, wbile you tiTe," the Mcred fjreadier criM^ 
" And fnve to God each moment as it fliee." 
Lord! m my Tieivs, let both united be; 
IliTciDplea3ure,n'heDllive to tfa«e! — doddeiv*^ 

SECTION rv. 

VEBSE9 IK TARIODS FOBMlt 

Tfit MOtrpy <if FirtiM. 

LET conard guilt, with pallid feat 
To Bhelt'tinK cavems fly. 
And justly dread the vengeful fate, 
Tfiat thunders throueu the sky. 
Protected by that haud, Tvhose law 

The threat'ning storms obey. 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure, a 

As io the blaze of dayi 



And Oh '. by error's force subdu'd. 

Since ofl mv stubborn will 
Prepost'roua snuua the latent {oOd, 

And graqn the qiedoua ill. 
Not to my wisb,bttt tomy wan^ 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
{Tnaslc'd, what good thou linovrest grant I 

What ill, though osk'd", d«iy. 
CanaxuTion. 
I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

I have found where the wood-pigeom brMd '■ 
But let me ^at phmder forbear ! 

She will say, lis a bartiarousdeed. 
For he ne'er caa be (rue, she averr'd, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And llov'dherthemore, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue ' 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birtti. 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own 
I.aree was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tuar; 

Usgain'dlVom Heav'n ('twas s^ he wish'djain 
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No rurtber nek lu« menti to ditclaw, 

Or draw bis fralllka Gram tfanr dre»d abod*, 
(Thw« Ihey alike in tn;inb)iii|[ hope repoK,) 
Ttw twwiin of bis Fatber vcA nii God. 
joy and tarraiB amntcUd, 
StiB, where rosy pleasure leadi, 
'8h b kinged gnef pursue j 
Behind the steps that mis'rj treads, 
ApproachiDK coroforts view. 
Tne hues orbliss inore brightly glow, 
Chastii'db; tints of wo; sable 
And blended form, wttli artful Btrife, 
TIk strength and harmonv of life. 
The galatn mean. 
He that bolds fust the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The littk and the great, 
Feels nol the wants that pinch the poor. 
Nor plagues that haunt the'fich man's door. 
Imbitt'ring all his stale. 
- The tallest pines, feel most the pow> 
Of wint'ry blast ; the kittiert toWr 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
Tlie bolts that spare tb« moiintatn'i ude, 
ERacloud-capt eminence divide, . 
Anduiread the ruin round. 

JlMtfcrai* moM and awurttommmdtd. 
VfKb paa»one unruffled, untunted with piidft. 

By rettion my life let me square ; 
^e wants of my nature, are cheaply nipfAcd ) 



Bow vainly, tbroimh infinite trouble and strifat 
The many their labmua employ ! 

Since allthat is truly delightful in life, 
Is wbatall, if they please, Btay enjoy. 

Madmtatto t^e. 
The tree of deepest root ia found. 
Least willing stSl to quit the ground : 

Twas therefore said, by andent sagas, 

Tl^at love of life increaa'd with years, 
So much, that hi our later stages, 
When paws grow sharp, and sickness rap^ 

n* KTcatest love of life appean, 

Vuittt's addttu to pUamre,* 

Tart hapviness enjoy thj gay alDes ! 
A Tonth of folKes, an oUage of ore* : 
■CMnulflMnik (HtJ ' 
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Voivig yet unervate, old yet never ITIM, 

Vice naaleB their vigour, and thdrn^d impRlrt. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thouehtless case, 

ReMrving noes for age, their, prime they ipend ; 
All wretched, hopeless. In the evil days. 

With sorrow to the verge of life Ihey tend. 
Griev'd with the preient, of the past asham'd, 
tlTiey live hud are deapia'd ; they die, tiu mor# a 
nam'dt 

SECTION V. 
vKkhbs tn WHICH sovsD conHESPoMm to itRiiirrc 

SOFT is the strain wh^i zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in .smoother BUtnben Anri 
But when loud suites kash the SDuading shore, 
The hoarse, rough verae, should lilie the torreut roar. 

Slmc motUm hmtaUd. 
When Ajax rtrises some roefc's vast Weight la throvTr 
The line too latMurs, and the words move slow. 

Swift and rary motion. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the piaiH) 
n«t o'er th' unbending com, and skima along the mabt. 

Filling tree* t'n a tnood. 
Loud sounds the aie, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all «dea round the forest, hurls her OBks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan (he thickets bFOwn ; 
Vtmn ruatlinj, crackling, crashing, thunder d6wn. 

SmiTul ofa bcnuslring. 

— ^- -^The string let fly 

Twaitfe'd short and sharp, like the sb'ill awaUow'i cry. 

TiePheiuaiii. 
See ! from the brake, the whirring pfaetuat nifMK ' 
And mounta exulting on triumphant wings. 

Sc0a and CkanhdU. 
DiK Scylla there a seme of horror formg. 
And liere Charybdis fills the deep witlt stoma. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caVea, 
TTie rough rock roars ; tumultirous boil tha wwaa*. ■ 
_^ BaisUrous and gewUe toitnd*. 

Two CKiggy rocks projecting to the main, 
ITie TOonug winds tempestuous rage restrain : 
Witliln, Uu wave* In softer murmttts jrtide : 
And aljips secure ivithmit their hMKuMrMv. 
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£aioriau( and tmBtttunu 

WilhrnanTawBuyBtepiBBtTman; r„ , 

Dp the high bill he heaves a huge round stone 



nie huge rouDd atone resulting wtth abound, . 
Thimdets Impetuous down, and smokes along the gnMiod. 
jRegidar and ilow laovemenL _ _j 

FlfBtmarchtbeneavy mulessecurely slow: , 
O'er hilb, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rock* the7 {o. 

Motion dou and difficttU. 
Aoeedlen Alexandrine enda the song, 
Ttut, like ■ wounded snaJie, drags its slow length ahnig. 

Arodt iomfiont the brme of a noun'iitn. 
Still gatfa'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd sawn. 
Whins, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous totn« ptaia. 

£iJ«n( and mobnM ofOUwaivu. 
The waves behiod impel the wavea before, 
Wide-rolling, fiMmi^ high, and tumhling to the diora. 



A rms on armour, clashing, brajrM 
HorriUe discord ; and the Eoadding wheel* 



Of biaxen tor, rag*) 



imiia^ng rAwiana. 






XiCftthe warm predncts of the cheerfuJdaf , 
Nor cBit one longbg, rmg'ring look behind i 
SECTION VI. 
Tx%km%kXB9 or saBATER i.iii«tb. 
Cmm^mA taction. 

THE bre that cheers life's tatest stage, 
Proof against sickncBs and old age, 
PreMTT'd by virtaa tnxa dedension. 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, when that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame, decays. . 
*ri* gentle, delicate, and kiiid, 
"^a fiuilt* comparaoEude, or blind ; 



And will with sympathy endure 
These cTili it would dadly cure. 
BntaotPTi CMT*e,a&d hanh eqiressiaD, 
B h aw sT uTe to be a mare profenioB ; 



tuap. J. Stkct SettttHeei, i-fr. l 

Prow tint the heart U none of U^ 
OrwMntEptOshhnifitis. 

Thick irt yon MresmorUght, a thouiaad mn. 
Ujward and do«T"rard, thwarting and codtoW 
The quiv-nng nations sport ; till, tempeat-wina'A^ 
FIbto! winter sweeps theai from the face of A-T 
Brn so, luxurious men, unheeding, pau 
An idle summer life, In fortune's shine 
A BBason's glitter! Thus they flutter on. 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ■ 
m hk>wn away by death, oVivion umet 
Behwd, and sfrilces them from the book oFBA. 

Beneficence if* oun reward. 
Hf fortune (for 111 n^entionaH, ' 

And more than you date tell) a small j 
Yet e* ry friend partakes my Itonv 
^d want foes smiling from my door. 
Will forty stuUhms warm the breast 
OT worth or industry distreu'd ! 
^U9 mim I eheerfully impart i 
Tm fourscore pleasures to my heart : 
And you may make, by means Uke thei^ 
pre talents tea, whene'er you urieaae. 
Jb&ue,m»IltUe purse growsliaht ; 
art then I sleep » sweet at night! 
Wjb gr^d sKdfle will prevafl. 
Wlten all the ooctorls opiates faiL 
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Conltmplation. 
^ fet 'tis midni^t deep. The weaiy doud^ 
Slow msetiDe, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, irtiile the drowsj world lies lost ia sleep, 
Let me associate with the serious night. 
And contemplalioii, her sedate compeer ; 
Xjet me shake olTth' intruuve cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aaide. 
Where now, re Ivina vanitieBoriire ! 
Strain! 
s your amount? 

A, deluded maa, 
onspast, 

the ffdaj round. . 



spires: 

orldtothenext, 
s horror hides J 

, . , eeterrtiU, 

nrny^aroent opens heav'a, lets down a strum 
Of ^my, on the crauecnted hour 
Of nun in audience with the Dei^. 

CHAPTER n. 
WABRATfPE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
The bear* and l/ie ieti. 

AS lw0 jooBg bean, b wanton nioo<t 
ForihisndnEfromandghboniiiwwmMl, 

Came where th' mduatrioua ^shadnor'd. 

In artAd edla, their Idsdons hoard i 

P'eijn'd tlKJ' aui'd, with eager baite, 

{^■xurlousoii tha rich repaat 

AbnnM at this, the little crew, 
- i*'?*"»«'ears,TO»dicti™(lew. 
■ mebaaat^unifietowrtain 

S", ™|n"»l wwabat, quit the plain : 

j^^jt-IiDdwitli r^^ mad VHfa pa^ 



CAsp. 3. Narrative Piecet. 

There sit, and now, diHreeter grown, 
Too late tbeirresbneuthej bemoftn; 
And this bj dear experience gain, 
That pleasure's ever bought with pam. 
9 So when the gilded baits or vies, 



Are plac'd beftre our longing eyi 
WithEreedy haste we snatch oui 
AndMinow down the latent ill: 



ir^SlI, 



Butwhen experience opes our eyes, 
Away the feuded pleasure AieB. 
It fliea, but oh ! too late we find. 
It learei a real sting behind.— ubbmck. 
SECTION II. 
Tht nighHngidt and Ike gi 

ANIGHTINOAU:, that all dav lon^. 
Had cheer'd die village with Us 'song, 
Nor yctat eve hii note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
Kegan to feel, as well he nuebt, 
Thekeen demands of appetite ; 
When, hM^Jni; euerly around, ?■■ . 

He ipied far off, C^on tbe ground, 
A somethmK shinb^ m the dark. 
And knew the glow-worm by his gptA 
So .stooping down from hawthorn top 
He thought to put him in his crop. 

i The worm, aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 
" Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
" As much aa I your nunatrelBy, 
You would at>hor to do me wron^ 
As much as I to spoil your song } 
For 'twas the setf^same Pow'r divme, 
Tat^ht you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you wltti musi(^I with tight. 
Might beauti^ and cheer the night" 

S The songster heard his short oration. 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Rdeas'd him, as my stoi? tetis. 
And found a supper somewhere else. 
Hence, jarring sectaries may team, 
Thehreal int'rest to discern ; 
That brother should not war mth brothM', 
And worry and devour each olber: 
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The gifli of nature and of grace. 

4 Those Cbii^ans best deserve &e nanwi 
Who itudioualj nuke peace thur aim i 
Pfaoe, both the duty and the prize 
Ofhimlhatcteepa, and turn that Bit.— gyli M 

' SECTION DI. 

The (nob qfvititu. 

PLAC 'Don the Tei^ of youth, njobWt 
I^ e'aop'oing scene ■urreT'd: 
I TKJHHp ■'» of varioua kind, 
Anumoiaad afraid. 

5 But cUtHn^^ftar the dangers mor'it 

ThatWVH^ path enclose : 
U* heart the wise puraut apprav'd ;. 
Sat O, what toils oppose '. 

• Forsee,Bhwe! Yituleyethermj* 

Witii doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile worid its twron raise, 

Its snares deluure spread. 
4 O bow shall I, with heart prepaid. 

Those terrors learn to meet ? 
Bow, from the thousand snares to nuhl 

Mj unexpeiienc'd feet? 
t As thus 1 mia'd, oppresure sleqv 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
ObUvion's T«l.— The wat'ry deep, 

(An object strange and new,) 

• Before me rose: ODdi^wide sboi* 

Observant as I stood} 
The gathering storms arouad ma roar, 
And heave the bo^g flood. 

> Near and more near the billows risa: 
Ev^i now my stem they lave j 
And death, to my dTrighted eyes, 
Approach'd in every wave, 

« What h<^ie, or whither to retreat 1 
£>aca nerra at once unttmne • 



When sudden to mbw ear 
ATOMe,d<»cendiDgfhiD)rolikfi, >> ,i 

Beprov'd m J erring ftar. ''^* <j' 

IVWhattbo'thenrelfiiiRMumtbouMa ' * J ' 
boutient to devour; . '^ 

,R(^^rtaI restoa God'a docne, --^'V 

'jn^yankfulownhupowV. - " k 

II Know.wheDhebadetiiodoepMmew. * 

'Thmbr,' th' Almighty Baii 
'rra«ato,i.oforther,rager^here " '';■ 

'Ijet thy proud waves be atay'd.' " • ^ 

W Ihewd; andlo! at once controll'd. ^K 

niewa»eB,inwildKtreat, ^^-'^ 

Back oo themselrea reluctant roITd, • " ■' ■' 

And, murm'ring, left my feet ' ' 

13 I^eqw, to ataembUDgde^B, In rain 

(nee more the signal gave : ' ■'', 

Hie Aoresthe nishmgwekht auitaki, " ;' 

And check th' unujung wave. 
** *J2?'^'^'^ *"* •"ture's voloino wiae, 
ITie imag'd truth 1 read ; 
And midden from my wakiiu; erea. ■'< ■ 

Th'nwtnictire Tiwon fled. ' ■ 

15 llieiiwfaythusbeaTy, Omyaoull •-'" 

Say. why ffistruitm etitl, ^ ■"' 

Thy tfaoi^ta with vrin impatience roll "r 
O'er acenes of ftiture iU ? 
1* Let bhttauppTcaa each tiuiw Tear, 

Kadi anxious doubt exclude : ' ' '- 

Thy M^r'a wiU haa plac'd thoe Jiere. 
AHaherwueandgood! 

17 He to fliyeT'rttrial knowi, 

Ita Jtut reatnunt to rive ; 
* "•- Attentive to behoM thy woea. ■= 

^ i^AndfaithftUlorrfiere. 

18 Thenwhythuaheavy.Omyioiil' 

Say, why diitrustAil Win, 
■niy thougbta with vain impatience idl 
O'er icenei of future in f 

^BWl m thy God confide, ^^ 

WhoM Bngermarks fte »ea» thw boundL 
And ^i^ the hoadlong tid*-«Mii«. 



8E(^ON IV. 
7U youtt aiid the phUoKplMr. 

AGBEGIAN y<nrth, of talenti m* 
'Whom PUto'i philDsophic o«^ 
BBd fonn'4. fpr rbtue's nobler view, 
BTPrMeptBod exunple too, ^^ 

Would Often bout bu nutcfalew Mill, ^m 
i^ curb the steeid, andfmido theWheM >^pi 
ADdMbep?B8'dthegamhgthrons, 
With KTSceful ease, and iaatck d tlw tbonfi 
TTic ifiot wonder they eipresad. 
Was pr«i98 and transport to his brea»t. 
g Mleng^quitETiuR, he needs would dww 
HiimMRiMiBt his art could do; 
Andbad^ua Blaves the chariot lead 
To Academui' sacred shade. 
ThetmnbUnE6""« coof*^'dit» frgiitt 
The wood-nymph started at the nght ; 
The muses cfrop the learned lyre, 
And to their' inmost shades retire. 
I Howe'er,lheyouth, with forward air. 
Bows to the iage, and mounts the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers spring. 
The chuiot marks the, rolling nng ; 
And catii'riDg crowds, with eager eyes, 
And ibouta, pursue him aa he mes- 
4 Triumphant to the g;oal retuni'tl, 
Wth nobler Ihivrt hcs boaom bum'd i 
And now along th' indented plain, 
The self-same track he marks again ; 
Piwaues with care the nice design, 

'kji JSor erer detiates from the iioe. 

' Amaiement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 

The youths wiUi emulation giow'd; 
Et'd tKai^ded sages h^I'd the boy. 
And all but FIslo gaz'd with joy. 

With M^^tri^hswtiie Held : 
And when the charioteer dreW lugb. 
And, fluih'dHfi&'bope, bad eauKhtfus ty»t 
"Alas! iuihapp7 TDUth," he oT d, 
"Expect in> /i«£ie Oom me," (and s^'d.) 



{Aop. S. Narratiee Pinvr. 

Tbe timii prDfusclysqiuiKler'd thMC* 
On TulgBT *it3 beoeatb Ih; care. 
If wellemploy'dt at teas expenM, 
Had taUEht thee honour, virtue, senM ; 
And raw d thee froin a coacbman^ late. 
To gorern men, and guide the atate." 
SECTION V. 
re bdlKea.^damandEvt,rtliTingiOTtiL 
^^came still er'nii^ on. and twiliglit gray 
„. HadlnherMberlirwalKfainncbd. 
Sileoce accompanied ; for beast and bird. 
They to tiieir mssy couch, theee to tlieir ne*t% 
Were muiIe ; all but the wakeful nightiagaie. * 

She, aJI night Umg, ber am'roua descant sung : 
Silence was pleas'd. Now glon'd the firmameirt 
VntfaliTingBBpphires: Heiperug, that led 
The starry host, rode brigbteat, till the mooiv 
Rising in clouded majeEtr, at length, 
Awanot queen, uDvctl'a her peerless light, 
And o'er tbe dark her sUrcr mantle Inrew. 
S When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair consort, th' baii. 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to rae^ 
Hind us of like repose ; since God halh set 
Labonr and rest, ta day and night, to men 
Successire, and the timely deW of sleep, 
Now bllW -mth >oft slumbTous weight incUoM 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 
Bore idle imemploy'd, and less need rest : 
Min hatb bis daily work of body or of mind 
Appointed, wludi dedarea bis dignity, 
Antl tbe rtfard of Heav'n on all his ways ; 
Wbik other Bnimals onactive range, 
Aod of their doings God takes no account 
• Tomorrow, ere fresh momingslreak thesMt 



Onr walk at noon, wiffa branches overgrow^ 
Hut mock our scant manuriiu, vid nqnim 
More bands than outs to lop tfi^ wanton growth. 
Those Uossoma also, and those droppiiM; cun^ 
Hut Ke bestrowD, unni^y and nosmootS* 
Ask riddance, if we mean to tr«ad with «Me- 

(TO '^ 



Ifit RigUth Rea^. Ports, 



With thee cODvernr^ I forget bU time ; 
JUl seuouB utd thdr change, aU [dease alike. 
Sweet a the breath of morn, hw risutg flWMb^ 
With charm of eaitiest l»rds : feasant th^fl^^ 
Wheo Bnt ontim defightfulbud hespret^^^B 

ileeS^r 



ii orient beam^ on herb, tree, fruit, and I 



GlisfrinK with dew; fraeTanttbefmile 
After BoRflhow'n-, aadBWeettheconuncon 
orcndefuleveiungmUdi'tben lUentiulfat, 
.; WithditofaerMleHuibiTd,andthiBbirmo(Hi, 
And thcM) the gem (rf bear^ her atarr; train : 
t Bat ndtberbeath of morn, when Bheasc«Mlft 

WithdiarmofeariieatlMrdB: sorriangHm 
., OntUi(leB^tfullaiid;tiorhcctsCnut,lIowV, 
, , OHtfrinK with dew ; nor fragrance after shown; 
I Hot KratefideTemng mild; nor dent mghV 
With tUs lier Boiemn Inidj nor walk by moon, 
Or glitt'riiu; atar-Usht^^without thee ia sweet. 
ButwhereforeallnigbtlaiiKBhiaetheBe? forwhom 
IVa dorious sight, when sleep bath shut sU eyes ?" 
• To whom our een'ral ancestor repty'd: 
"Dat^ter of Qodand man, accomplish'd Er^ 
Tbesehare their course to finish round the esrtb. 
By morrow er'iuog; and from land to taod, 
In order, dtoueh to natjons yet unborn, 
Minist'rinKliK&tpiepaT'd, they set and rue ; 
; LesttotaldailatessshouldbTniKhtrGfiia 
> Her oM possession, and extmeuish life 

IiLnatureand all things; which these soil firas 
Not only enlixhten, but, with kindly heat 
i'. Of various 'mnuence, foment, and warm, 
\' Temper, or nourish; or in part shed down 
Their stcJIar virtue on all kinds that ^w 
On earth, made hereby letter to receive 
Psfectlon from the sun's more pot^t ray. 
T These then, though unbenetdbdeep of nigbt, 
SbinenotlnTBin: nor think, though men were none, 
Tlurt heav'n would want spectators, God want pruae ; 
Bfiltaon* of Bjnritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, bottw lten we wake, and when we sleep. 
AH these wiOi ceaseless praise hjs works behold. 
Both day and nigbt How often, from the steep 
Of e<«tobg taiU or thicket, have we heard 
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CdeMial f ote«« to tba nkbaght air, 
Sole, or retponiiv* each to othera' nota, 
Bi^jiDg their ijreat Cretttor ? Oftmbcaiib, 
White the; keep watch, or oi^Ur rounding walk 
"With hearuly touch of ingtnimeabd Bounds, 
In full harmonic munber join'd, their goun 
Diridybe lueht, and Uft our thouriita to bar'n." 
S Thu^Kiiv band in hsnd done tSer pasted 

On aV^ t>Uurul bowV. ^-1- 

• ^Tbew ■rrir'd.both ttoodi 

Both turn'd ; and under open sky, ador'd 
The Ood that made the sky, air, earth, and hcsr*rk 
IT'hich thej behdd, the moon'a resplendent chrii^ 
And etany pole. " Thou also mad^at the ni&L 
Maker Onmipoteti^ and thou the dsj, 
Wliich'We, in ourappowted nork emplojr'd. 
Have finiBh'dj'happy m our mntual help, 
And mutual fove, decrown of all our Ehn r 

Ordain'd by Ihee ; and Ifais delidont place, 
For na too latce, where thy abundance wanti 
Fattaken. and tUKTopt felb to the KTouud. 
But thou IiaatpromisM framustwoaracai 
To «B the earth, who diaU «ith ui extol 
Thy goodueu iufinite, both when we nak*. 
*i«wh«iw«ieek,aBnow,tbyBiftofileep.* him*] 
SECTION VL 
Sdigion and Dtatk, 

T Of u ttma, dirinrfy bright, 

■U Deacends, and bursts upon iny didili 

AaeiaphofiUustriouslHrthl 

(Rdi^oD waa ber name on earth ;) 

bupKmely tweet her tadhul feee. 

And blocmOcg with celestial grace' 

iniree diidmj dieruba form'S her tnin, 

Ji aith, with suUime and pierdna eye. 
Ajid pinions flutfring for the sty i 
Here Hiqw, that aaSSt^ latgO, stendi, 
And golden anchora grace tier hands 1 
There Chanty, iu robea of white, 
^reat and fav'rite mud of lijtht 
S ^ ■««pb apAe— " Tia R^o^ part 
ToTOTTOundtopiwltbeheart: 
TrbpdMwaTmid MHd to Kit. 
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Beuan inav calm tbU doidrtfut ttrire, 
And steer thjr bark duvii^ vdiloin life : 
But when tiie atomts of dealli are nigb, 
And midni^t daAneaa Tola tlie aky. 
Shall Reason then direct thy sail, 
Diapene the clouds, ornnk the gale ? 
StranceTi this skill alone is naaej 
Sk^that transcends his scanty line." M 

S « Reran thTsdf-thou'rt near alUeU % 
To angdeon thj better fMe. 
How various e'er their ranks or kinds,. 
Angels are but unbodied minds : 
When theparfitiDn-Kalla decaj. 
Hen emerge aneels from their claj^ 
Tes, when the Aailer body die^ 
■nie soul asserts herUndKd slaea. 
But mind^ fliough spninc from beav'nl; race 
Host flretM tutor'd for the place : 
The joTS abore are understood^ 
And reutb'd onlj br the good« 
Who shall assume tniajniardian care ; 
Who shall secure thar Inrth-rieht tiiere ? 
Souls are my charge— to me 'tis giv'a 
To tmn tbem for their natiTe heav'n." , 

4 " Know then — wha bow the ear^ knee,. 
And pve the willinRheart to me ; 
Whovrisely, when Temptation waits, 
Elude her frauds, and apurn. her baits ; 
Who dare to own my mjur'd caOse, 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Or scorn to deriate to uie wrong, 
Though peraecutioa lifts her thoi^ ; 
Thoiw;h all the sons of hell conspire 
To raise the stake and fii^tthe fira j 
Enow, that for sodi superior souls, 
There Hes a bliss beyond the poles :: ' 

Where ipiiits slune with purer ray. 
And brienten to meridian <ikiy ; 
Where love, where boundless friendship nilv 

Wo friends that chanRe, no lore that coels ;) 
here riring floods of knowledge roD, 
And pour, and poor upon the soul !" 
i " But whera-a the passage to the skies P — 
He road through death's Mack TalMy liea. 
Nay, do not shudder at my tale ; 
Tho' dark the shades, yet safe the vale. 



Chap. 3. Didactic Piece*. 

Thk path the best or men have trod ; 
And who'd decline the road to God ? 
Oh I 'tis a glorious boon to die! 
This ikvoup can't be priz'd too high." 

6 While thus she spoke, my Jooks expnu'i 
The nptui«a kindling in my breast ; 
MV soul a Is'd attentJOB gave ; 

Wneil the stern monarch of the grave , 
With Pntlghty strides approachd : — amu'd 
I stood, and trembled as I gaz'd. 
The seraph calm'd each anzioiu fear, 
And kiDOly nip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hasten'd, wkh expanded wing, 
To meet the pale, terdfic king. J 

7 Butnowwhatmiiderscenes arisei 
The tyrant drops hJshostUeeuise ; 
He seems a youth divinely (ajr ; 
In graceful nngleta wavea bis hair ; 

His irin^ thar whifaine plumes dispby. 
His buroish'd plomes, reflect the day ; 
IJght flows his sbinuiK azure Test 
And all the angel stands conltMs'd. 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise ; 
And,Oht Ipantedfortheskies: 
Thank'd heav'u, that e'er I drew my breath, 
And trimnpb'dm the thoughts of d^th. — floxnur ' 

CHAPTER in. 

DIDACTIC PIECES. 
SECTION L 

Thtvartibfofutattli. 
'KTO soofe thus broodinr o'er Ton bun. 
X% With av-riee painful SgUs keep r^ 
Still unenjoySi the preseiit (tore. 
Still endless sighs are breaUi'd (br more. 
Oh! quit the shadow, lutch the prize, 
Whien not all In^'s treasure buys I 
To purchase beav'n has gnM the poiW ? 
Can cold remove the mortal hour? 
In Bfe^ can love be bought with gridP 
Are fiiendshm's pleasures to be Mdd ? 
No— all that's worth a wi^— a tboiuhL 
Fair rirtue gires uubrib'd, uabouKht 
Cease tten OD trash thy hopes tntod ; 



lt» _ ' Tht En^aJt Reader. 

SEcnoN n. 

AUhtng: farmed {n vain. 

LET BO pTMumiDg im|noui ruler tax. 
CrMtin wwdom, as If aught wu fora: 
In nio, or not for admirabU enas. 
Shall little, haughty ignotance pranounca 



J^ if, upon a fUD-proportion'd dom^ 
Oo twel&Dg columns heav'd th« pride of art, 
k. eiitte-fljr, nboM feeble ray scarce Rpreads 
jLb inch arouad, witb bUnd prenimptioa bold. 
Should dare to tax the atmanje of the whole, 
t. And lives the toan, whose tnrireraal eye 
Hu swept at once th' unbounded scheUne of tiiln|B it 
Muk'd Utcir dependence bo, and firm accwd. 
As with unfault ring accent to emtdudct 
*PmX this aTaileth aoi^^? Has aiiT seen 
Tb» tt^t^ chain of bdngi, lesi'mng down 
Prom infinite perfectioiL to the brink 
Of drean nothing, desokie ibyn 1 
From wudi asUmiih'd thought, recoiling, turn* f 
Tin then alone let >ealons praise ascendi 
And byiBin «f holy wonder to that rowxK, 
WhDM «n«doin sbne« as loFely in our mindiv 
A) on our smiling eyes his serrant bud. — TBomon. 
SECTION UL 
Onpritle. 
^~kF aU the cadira, wUdi conspire to blind^ 



_ Han's erring judnnnt, ai„ __-p 

What die weak head with stronreitbiat-iwlis, 
lipride; the nerer-foiltng vice of foals. 
Wuterer nature has in worth deny'd, 
She ijres in large recruUli of needfid pride t 
For, as b bodies, thus in soids, we find 
What want* in blood and 8[nrits, iwell'd with win 
Prid^ when wit feib, steps b to our defenca^ 
And fills up all the mighty raid of sense, 
I ironcerightrMisoa(ln*eBdvrtcloud awsy, 
nmh brraks iqion us with realsfless day. > 
^ust notyeuraelf ; but^ yourdeftets to kaow, 
Jlake use of ev'ry tH«id— tad erv V l^"* 
AJttte kerabig fs a dangeTons thing I 
Mtt4a«|>, ortwte not ths Pf«rt>n«|HJa«t 



Thore ihallow dnogtita Entoriute &• (nn f 
AnddriuIdiiElueelfsobaain again.. 
t F1r*d at flntugbt with what the nnueinuMrti, 
Jn fearieis youth, we tempt the height! of arti i 
Wliilet firom the bounded lerel of our mind, 
Short Tiews we ta][& nor see the lengths behind J 
But more adTBnc'd, behold, with itrani^ lurpriM^ 
Hew distant Bcenes of endlen adence nse '. 
So, ^eas'd at firat tlie tow'ring Alpgwe try, 
HoUDt o'er the vales, and eeem to tread the wkj ; 
IV eternal niowa appear already past, 
And the fint doudi and mountains leein the b«t ; 
Bat, those attun'd, we tremble to lurrej 
lliegrowiag labours of the lengthen'dway; 
n' iocreaaing t>ro!q>ect tiree our wand^g *jt» ; 
BIDipeep o'er hills, and Alpa on Alpi anae.-HrorB. 
SECTnON IV. 
Cruelb/lo brvltt centttni, 

I WOULD not enter oa my list of iSendf, 
(Though grac'd with po&th'd manners and flue Mai% 

Tet wadtinE senabilitr,) the man 

Who needhwly sets foot upon s worm. 

As inadvertent step may crush the snail, 

Hist crati'ls at evening in the pubBc ptui [ 

But he that hat humamty, forewam'o, 

WiO tread aside, and let toe reptile lire. 
1 ThecreepiiieTenuii,loathaomBtotharidi^ 

And charg'dpei^ps with veniHa, that introdM 

A visitor UDweleome into accDes 

Sacrad to neatness and repose, th' alcova, 

'nu chamber, or refectory, may die. 

A necessary irf incurs no blame. 

Net so, when held wtthio their prtmer botmdik 

And guiltless of ofience they range the air, 

Or take their pastime in the spaoota SM. 

There they are pri*3M;*d. And be that hnoti 

Or harms them there, is guil^ of a wntnc ] 

Disturbs th' economy of nature's redm, 

Who, when ahe form'd, derign'd them an abode. 
S The sum is this : if man's coavenience, healtb. 

Or safety interfere, his rights and daims 

Are paramount, and must extingiuBh Ibein. 
Else tiiey are all— the me&neat minos tf»t an. 
As freeto t^e and to enjoy that Ji&T 
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Ai God WM ftce to Tonn tlum at the llTst, 

Wlio^ iabb soTereini wisdom, made them «1L 
4 Tc^tfurefore, who lore merest teach your M«i 

TVi lore It too. TbeeprinKtmKofouryean 

la aooD didioiHMir'd ana d^'d. in toost. 

Bj bnddkK iUa, that ask a prudeDt hand 

i:^ check {Eiem. But,aIaB^ oone aoonwdnota. 

If uanatnin'd, mtoluniriantErowth, 

'nuwcrtid^, mostder^ah of them aU. 
ft Mereytolumtttatahowiit hthanile 

And n^teoiu Unutation of its act, 

By which heavhi morei in pard'nuiff palty man ; 

And he that sbowi none, bemK ripe in ^ari, 

And consdoui of the outrage he eommita, 

Shall iMk It, and not findit in tdi tuntv— cvwfik. 
SECTION V. 



TX^HEN mj breast labours with oppreanTe care, 
▼ T And o'er mj cheek descends tae falling tear; 
WUle all my wamiw pasnona are at ittife. 
Oh llet me usten to the words of life ! 
Rapturea deep-feltlus doctrine did imput, 
Andthua he rais'd from earth the draojHiik hearts 
\^. " Think not, when all your scanty stores imar4 
Is apreadat once iqwn the sparing. board; 
7%ink not, when worn the homely robe appears, 
While on &e roof the bowline tempest bean -, 
What fortherahall ttus feeblelife sustahi, 
And what ahall dothe these sluT^ring Emba agaot. 
S Say, does not life its nourishment excnd? 
Asd ttie bir body, its inveiliiw weed? 
Behold ! and look away Tour low deqtair — 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor stores DOT granaries, belong ; 
Nought, but the woodland, and the pleaung aong ; 
Yet, your kind beav'nly Father bends his eye 
On the leaat wing that flits along the dry. 
4 To him they ung when sprin|j renews the pluD ; 
T* turn they cry, in wint^'a pinching ruga ; 
Nor is thdrmUBic^ norths plaint in Tain: ^ 

Be hears the gay, and the diatrcMful call ; ■ 

And with unsparing bounty, fills them aO." 
9 *£pbaerTe the rinng liiy'i snowy grace ; 
Obwmtfa« Tftriov vq|etaUarace< 
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They neither tcul,nor ipin, but cardeMgrow ; 
T«t see bow Kami the; bluib ! bow bright thsjr ^ow t 
What regal vMtmenta can with them compuBl 
WbatkiDK EO ihimiiEl or what quMnto tUtV* 

« "ircoaMleBSfttiuiitbefbwIi of bead's be feedi; 
If o'er file fields such lucid robes be apreadi; 
Will he not care for you, je Mthleaa, tay? 
I^teunwiscF or, are ye less than tbey?"— thoim«ii. 
SECTION VI. 
I* TliedtalhofagoodmanatlnmgmeentiBttovirtut. 

THE chamber where the woodman me^ Ids latii 
la prrril^'d beyond the coomiDn walk 

Of Tirtuout life, qmte in the rttgfi of bear'n. 

Fly, ye profane f if not, draw nearwitb aw», 

Receive the bleaung, and adore the chance, 

rniat threw in this Betliesda your disease : 

If unrestor'd by this, dcspiur your cure. 
S Fer, here, resistless demonstration dtcetls ; : 

A death-bed's a detector of the heart 

Here tir'd ^sumulatioD drops her mask. 

Thro* life's frimace, that mistress of the scene ! 

Here real, and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see his hold on heaT'n, 

If sound bis virtue, as Philander's sound. 
S Hear'n waits not the last moment ; owns her Aiendi 

On this aide death, and points them out to men ; 

A lecture, ^ea^ but of bo v'reign powV ; 

To vice, COnfllsion : and to virtue, peace. 
WhatBYer force the boastAil hero play*, 

Virtue alone has raajeBty in death j 

And greater B(ill,the more the tyraiitrronns.--rouita ■ 

SECTION vn. 

B^ediotu on afutun Oakjimn a Teview tfuinttr. 

, 'fpiS done I dread winter spreads his latest dooms, 
.1. AndreigBstremendouso'erthe c.ODquer'dyBar. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies t 
How dumb Ae tuneful '. Horror wide extends 

' His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictu^d life : pass some few years, 
Thy flow'nag spriiiK, thy summer's ardent strenelh. 
Thy sober autumn Siding into age, 
And pale concluding winter comes at lut. 
And sliuti the scene. 



K Ah! nhiOier now sr«fi»d 

, TboiedMamiarKreattieis? tbMeunsoUdliopM 
Of liapidcicts P thoMlot^no after fiune? 
lioM mtlcfli cares ? thoieln^ bustling dif> t 
Those ny-spent, festive lugbta fihoK veeiinE tboucfal 
Lost between good and ill, that ■har'd thy lile? 
• All now are ranish'd '. Virtue sole surriTeSi 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
Bis guide to hapfnueaa onhigb. * ' - • 
Tim come, the Elorioua moml (h 



_, __.„ , from pun and dead) 

For ever me. "ne great eternal acbem^ 
broiving al^ and in a peifect whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reason^* eye refin'd dears up apace. 
4 Te vainly wisa! Ye blind presumptuous! now. 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Pow«t, 
._jiir:.j A — i__>j 'thecaua* 



10 ue was gau, ana Ditiemess oi aoui : 
Why the lone widow and her orpbaoa, pin'd 
Id atarvrng solitude ^ while luxury, 
In palaceslay straining ber low tfiouebt. 



Ofiuperstition's scourge: why licenaM pain^ 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Iml»ttet*d aJl our blisa. 
t Te good distressMl 

Te noUe few ! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
And what your boundea view which only saw 
A little part, deem'd eTil, is no more : 
The storms of wint'ry time will quicklr nass. 
And one unbounded spring encircle all 
SECTION Vlli. 
.^darn's admct to Eve, to avoid temptatioii' 
"^ WOMAN, best are all tlungs as the wlU 



"OS 



W Of God ordain'd them ; Ins creating h 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 
Of all that he created, much less raan. 
Of aught that might hii happy state aaenr^ 
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Secure from outward force. Whhin himself 
The danger lieB,jetliea within hiipow'r: 
Against hia will he can receive no harm. 

1 * But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right ; 
But bid her well beware, and still erect. 
Lest, by Mine fair appearing good surprii'd, 
She dictate talaef and mi^form the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, but tender lore, enjoins 
TiM I should mind thee oft ; and mind thou m 

3 Rrm we subsbt, yet possible to swerre, 
Smce reason not impossibly may meet 
Some SDecious object by the foe 8ub<wn'd, 
And fall into deception unaware, 

Not keeiring strictest watch, as she was wani'c 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from me 
Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought 

4 Wouldst thou approve thy conatencT? apttrov* 
First thy obedience ; th' other who ian iSow 
Hot seeing thee attempted, who attest ' 

But if thou think, trial unsought may find 
Us both Mcurer than thus wam'd thou seem'st, 
trt i (or thy stay, not free, absenU thee more ! 
Uo m thy naftve innocence ; reiy 
On what thou hast of virtue, summon all j 
* or God towards thee hath done his part ; do thiM."* 
SECTION IX. "ttTMT. 

On proereatitialum. 

BE wise to-day : tis madness to defer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead! 
niu8 on, till wisdom is push'd out oflifc 
Procrastination is the thief of time 
/ yeMafteryearitsteal9,tillallarefl«d; 
And, to the mercies of a moment leaves ' 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 
n-k , ""'^ miracuious mistakes, this bean 
The palm, "That all men are aWutto lire:" 
For ever on Ihe hnnk of being bom. 
AH pay themselves the compliment to think, 
They one day shall not drivel: and then- p^d« 
OnH,isreTers.on,takes up ready praiw; ^ 
.^t (east tbeu- own; their firtureseh^s applauds; 

B» • 'IT/J " 
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How cxceDcDt that Kf« they oe'er will kad . 

Tkne l(Mte*d In their own huuU it folly'i Tail* ; 

nut loid^d in fate'i, to wisdom tiiey comiga ; 

TtM thing they om't but purpose, they poMpooo. 

lii not in folly, not to scorn a. fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 
S Afi promise is poor dilatory man ; 

Ana that thro' ev'ry sta^. When young, indbad. 

In fidl GOnteotwe lometimea nobly rest, 

Uoanxioua for ourselves ; and only wiib, 

Ai duteous sons, our fathers were more wis*. 

At thtr^, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows It at fortr^ and reforms his plan ; 

At Hf^, chides tus infamous delay ; 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

lo all the msKnanimity of thought, 

Resolves, and re-resolyes, then dies the same. 
4 And why ? Because he thinks himself immortaL 
Alt men think aD men mortal, but themselves ; 
Thuuielvet, when some alarming shock of fats 
Strikes thro' that nounded hearts the sudden draadj 
But th^r hearts wounded, like the wounded ur. 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace ia taaaflL 
Aafrom the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hekrts the thoiwht of deaCb. 
Et^ with the tender tear which Nature shedi 
O'er those we lore, we drop it in their gcave.— Km«> 
SECTION X. 
ThatphSoiopky, tehtch itops at tteondiay tax 

HAPPY the man who sees a God emploVd 
In all the good and ill that checker ms l 
BeBolTiDE all erenls, with their eCTeets 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arlntration wise of the Supreme. 
Did not his eye rule all thinzs, and intend 
The least of our concerns ; (since from the least 
^le greatest oft originate ;) could chancv 
I^d place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawleu particle to thwart lus plan j 
Then God might be surpris'd, and unforeseen 
Contingence mi^t alarm him and disturii 
The smooth andequa] course ofhisaffajn. 
t jTili troth, philosophy, though etKle-eyd 
iBaataw'sfcmlencW.ofto^loSlir 
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And haTtnf found hii instrument, forgctf 

Or diir^srdi, or, more pmumptuoutitin, 

Deoieitbepow^thatwKldBit Oodprocl 

Hii hot disfueuure agaiolt foolish men 

Hist live an stfaeiit life : uircriTes the heaT*!! 

In tempests ; quits his fprasp upon the ninda, 

And Elves them ikll their fury ; bids a plague * , 

Kindle a fiery boil upon the ^in, 

And putrefy the breath of blooming health ; 
• He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 

Blows mildew from between lus shrivel'd lips, 

And taints the golden ear ; he springs his miueia 

And desolates a nation at a blast ; 

Fortii steps the spruce philosopher, and tell* 

Of homo^enesl and discordant springs 

And principies ; of causes, how they work 

By necessary laws thur sure efiects, 

Of action and re-action. 
4 He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; 

And bids the world take heart and banish fear. 

Thou fool ! will thydiscov'ryoflhe cause 

Buroend th' effect, or heal It ? Has not God 

Btill wrought bymeans since lirst he made Ihaworidf 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? Wliat is his creation less 

Qliali B capacious reserroir of means, 

Form'd for his use, and ready at his will 7 

Go, drew thine eyes with eye-salve ; ask of idm, 

Or Bik ofwhomsoever he has taught ; 

And learo, thou^ late, the genuine cause of alt. 
SECTION XI. 
tnd^itant $tntimeiiU on ttaiional prgudietM anJUtalnd t md 
onttavtry, 

JH, for a lodge in some vae t wildemesB, 
Some boundless contiguity of ^ade, 
Where rumour of oppression and decdt, 
} Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
i Might never reach me more ! My ear is pain'dt 
-Ji Hr soul is sick with evVr day V report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is flDVL 
There bno flesh u man's obdurate heart ; 
It doe* not feel for man. The nafral boai 
Of brotherhood b lerer'd, as the flax * 
ThU blls uimder at tfa« touch of lb«. 
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S Bt dndi ha fellow ndltf of BBkin 

Not c(^uKd like ilia own ; and IutIdk pow'r 
Tenforcttthe Atoi%fi)r sucha worth; cuw 
Doona u>dderot«t Mm u hit kwflii pr^. 
Luida intenectedbjr ■ narrow fHth 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpOB'd, 
Hake enemies of oatioM, iriia had eue, 

Likeki ' ■' 

SllraaiE 



Chains him, and ladii him, itndexBcta his sweat 
Widt sb^pet^ that mere]', with a bleediof; hear^ 
Weeps when she sees ioflicted on a beast. 

4 ^m what is man.' And what man seeing thia, 
And hBTiDK human feeling, does not bhish 
And hang his head, to ttunk lumselfaman? 
I wotdd not have a slave to till my ground. 
To canj me, to ftn me while I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
llut daewa bouriit and sold ha*e erer eam'd. 

9 No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Jast estimation priz'd above all price ; 
1 htd much nther be myself the slave, 
And wear the bonds, than &sten them on hira. 
We have no slaves at home — then why abread ? 
And they themselves once ferried o'er tiK wave 
■Hut parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 

I Slaveeeannot breathe in £ngiand:iftfaeir lungs 
Becdve our Air, that moment they are free ; 
ney touch our country, and thdr shaiddes ftU. 
TitUL't noUe, and bespeaks a nation proud 
Andiealous of the blesung. Spreadittlien, 
And let it circulate through ev^rdn 

«,_H ■_ . (jj^j where Britain'i ^ 

y feel her mercy too.^^owpEm. 

CHAPTER IV. 

i<9i;- DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
TAtmomiaginttunmer. 
'I . 2>eek-ey'd mom appean, mother of dews, 
JL At ont faint gleambc in the dappled aast ! 
•mtu o'er other ipreads flie wjdnfrw glow j . 
And from before the lustre of her fiwe 
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Whtto bTMli: th* elotidt aw sy. With (jtudenM ttiip, 
Brawn night retirM s young day pgors in apae*, 
Aad opens all the laWDy prospect wide. 

S The dnppingracb, the mountain's misty top^ 



Limps, awkward : While along the forest-gUd« 

The fnld deer trip, and often turning gaze 

At ear^ passenger. Muuc awakes 

The nativeToiceoftTdissembtedjoy ; 

And tiuck around the woodland l^mns arise. 
> Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leiTM 

His mos^ cottage, where with peace ne dwells ; 

And horn the crowded fold, in order, drives 

His flock to taste the Verdure of the mom. 
Palseljr lunmoua, will not man awake ; 

And, sprineiuK from the bed of slotii, enjoy 

The cool, the Tragrant, and the nlent hour, 

To meditation due and sacred song ? 
4 Foris there aught in Bleep can charm thowlMf 

To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleeting momenta of too short a life } 

Total extinction ofth' enlighten'd soul I 

Or else to feverish vanity aKve, 

Wilder'd, and tossing thro- distemper'd dreaou ? 

Who would, in such a gloomy state, remain 

XiOnger than nature craves ; when ev'ry muss 

And every blooming pleasure, waits without, 

To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? - raoMtOS 

SECTION ir. 

Sural touTida, at well at rural iighti, ddightfiiL 

NOR rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Eihilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds. 
That sweep the skirt of some far-Bpreadingwo«t 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 
The dash ofocpanonhis winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind, 
Unnumber'd branches waving in the Uaa^ 
And all their leaves fast flutt'nng all at onut 
tt Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
or distant floods ; or oq the softer voice 
Oiaeighh'nng fountain ; or of rills that slip 
Tnroiyh the dolt rock, and, GhlUHOKai they fal. 
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UpM loon p< b blM, low thUDMlTw ■! laacA 
In inatted gnn, tluLvith a Ihdier peen, 
B«(n7i ttw leCMt oididr itlait coune. 
Nittire iniinimate mqiloyi tweet wwimU } te 

Butwinatod utun nreeter still, '~'-'^ 

To MOtfa and ixOaff tbe human ear. 

S Tea tiMUMndwaibkn cheer the daf, and ona 
nie £t»4oiik id^it. Nor tbeie alone, «4iom notes 
Nke ta^'a art muat emulate in vaiii, 
But cnmig ToolcB. and kite* that nrim aubUme, 
In Mill rqieated orclea, icreatninE loud ; 
niie jay, the p;re^ and 67*11 the bodioe ow), 
^Ittt ham the riiii^ moOI^ have charms for me. 
Sotnds inhaimomoui in (hemielres, and hanb. 



SECTION ni. 

Tbente, 

THE roM had been waah'd, just waah'd ia a dioira-, 
Whkh Hwy to Anna convey'd ; 
Thep1entiAilmoiBtuTeeDcumbeT*d the flower, 
Asd weifh'd down its beautiful head 
B niecup was alt llird, and the leaves were all Wat, 
And it Kem'd to a fanciful new, 
To weep fbr the buds it had left with regret. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. _ __ 

S ItuwtilTaeiz'dit,unfit«Bitwas . i " 

Foranoi^aT, aa drippit^anddrown'il; , 
And fwindn^ it rudely, too rudely, As'. 
I siu^M It— it fell to the ground. _^__ 

4 ABdauchtlexdaim'dgisthe pitiless part- .k.^ 

Some act by the deucate nund ; ^ 

Becardleu of wringing and breaking a heart; 

Already to sorrow resign'd. _'_ 

5 This elennt rose, had I shaken it lesa, 

Mkhtture Uoom'd with its owner awluk : 
Anduie tear that is wip'd with a litde addreia, 
Maybe foltow'd perhaps by a smile. — cdwpeb. 

SECTION IV. 
C«« ofbirdtjorthtir young. 

AS thus the patient dam assiihious sits, 
NMtO be tempted from her tender tiuic. 
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Or by >hMt> amger, or b; nnooth delight, 
mo' the wbola kKMen'd apnng around her Uowi, 
Bar lympathiBiig partner lakes his atand 
Bi^ on til' wponant bmik, uid ceuekM loDgt 
Tbe tedious time aw&y ; or else BuppUea 
Her place a momenti while abe Hidden flits 
To pick the wemtj nweL 
C Tb' appointed time 

With fiova tfHlAdlUl'iL tba cdlow ^nng, 
Wum'd and eiqwnded into pwfectlife, 
Thdr biitde bcmdHEC tveak, and eome to light ; 



A iMlidaii fumW, (bnundi^ food 
Whh eoDBtant climour. O what p 



WhllM. r 

What melti^c leiiliments of kindly care, 
Oa tbe new parent! ause ! 
I Away they Sy 

ASSactiontte, and undeuiinE bear 
llM most deUcdoua morsel to th«r young -, 
Wluch equally distributed, again 

~ -•-• " ntlepab, 

I'rouammdd, 

. _ beyond the Tukariweait, 

In ao^ tone cot amid flie diitant woooi, 
SuBtain'd alone by pnridentia] Heaven, 
Oft, as tfa^ weeping eye tb^infint trahi, 
Cheek Oieir own appetites, and ^ve them bM. t>om bom. 
SECTION V. 
JLihtits md lUmen/ eonlrtuUd. Part qf a UUtr wriUmfivm 
Bidy,hy Atdiaim. 

HOW has kind HeB*'nadoni<d this haniT tatd, 
And ■cattefd Uaariogs with a waitafiu band ! 
But wtutarullier uaezhaiuted stMvi, 
Her blooming mountains, and her lumy riiorct, 
Witii all the nfta that heav'n and earth uBpart, 
The smilas oTnature^and tiie eharmi of art, 
While proud oppreuion in ber nUeys rdgns. 
And tyranny usurp* her happy plum ? 
The poor inhabitant bdiiridaiDiain 
The redd'mng orange, and the awetling graiB ; 
JoyleiBheif--"'- ' " — ->— ■ — 
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EaiM ^her load, nibjectidn girowi moM t^lH 
And pOTer^ loob cbeeifid in Hit right 
3%ou nak'st the rioomjr bee of nature aji 
fltv'st bean^ to iSe sun, nnd pleaitm to UM daf . 
On brugn mountunB, mav the nm refine 
Hw srape's soft juic& and meUowr it to wine : 
With dminrroTes adorn a distant soil. 
And the &t otire swell widi floods of oil : 
W« eorf not Hm warmer clime tb«t lies 
In ten ^greaof more indidKent rides ; 
Nor at the coarseaestof ourlieaT'nrepne, 
Tbo' O'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shme c 
'TIS libertv that crowns Britanda's irie, 
AndmakeafaefbaiTearockB,andher bleak] 
SECTION VT. 



DID sweeter sounds adorn mv flowing tongn*) 
Than ever man pronouoc'd or tjogia am^ | 
Had 1 all knowledge, Human and divine, 
That thougU can reach, <w sdence can definai 
And had I pow'r to nre Oat knOwIe^ Urth, 
Ib all the speeches of l&e habbFiM earth ; 
DM Shadrach's seal my gtowioc breast tn^iire) 
To weary tortures, and reJMce m fire ; 
Or had I fejtb like that which Israel saw, 
Wiwa Hoses gave them miracles, end kw i 
Yet, gracious chanty, indulgent guest,' 
Were not thv power exerted in my bieait ; 
Those speeches would send up unheeded pray'n 
That soom of life, would be but wild dea;^ ■■ 
A cymbal's souod were better than my vtaea; 
Ht ^th were form ; my eloquence were nrise. 

fl CbBrity.decMit modest, eaqr.ldnd, 
Snftens the U^ aodreare the alnect mind 1 , 
Knows with jint rdus, and gentle nand, to pai* 
Between vile shame, and arutrary pitde. 
Ncrt soon proTok'd, she e>»ly foKiTes ; 
And much she anffers, as she much belieres. 
Soft peace she brings wliertver she arrive* ; 
She builds our quie^ as riie fbmis our Kvee ; 
I*IS the rough paths of peevish nature even ; 
And opensu) each lieBrta.litt)eheaT'a. , 

a Each ^er gift, which God oh man bestowa. 
Ha proper bounds, and duefestrictiw koowa ; 



dap. JL. i>eteriptaK Pteeu. | 

To one Bx'd purposa dedicates its pow>t 

And BnishiaK its act, exists no more. 

Thus, b obedience to nhat HeaVadecKMi 

Knowledse shall fadl, and praphecj dull eeiM) 

But lasting charity's more ample sfj. 

Nor bound by time, nor subject to decar, 

In happT triumph ■halt for ever live ; 

And enulesi good diffiise, and endless praiM imliM. 
4 As through the artist's interreoing Klani 

Our eye obserres the distant planea pass ; 

A little we discover; but allow, 

Ttiat more renutins unseen, than art can Aow ; 

So whilst our mind its knowledge woidd it 

(Its feeble eye intent on things above,) 

Hifitt as we may. we lift our reason up. 

By faith 4irectea, Sind confirm'd by bopt ; 

Yel areweaWeonly to survey, 

Dawning! oF beams, and jwomnes of day ; 

HeavVs fuller effluence mocks our daaM 

Too great its sniftness, and too atroiigita li| 



Then constant iUtb, and bnfy hope, shall dh I 
One lost in certainty, and one b joy : 
Whilst thou, more nappy pow'r, mi ehttitft 
Triumphant sister, greatest of the three. 
Thy office, and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thy lamp, and uoconsum'd thy flaOM^ 
Shalt atin survive — 

Shalt stand before the host of beav'a cooJei^ 
Forever blessing, and for ever blest. — tkiok. 
SECTION. VTI. 
Pirfurs a/a g^xxt man. 

SOME angel gvude my pendl, while I dmc, 
What nothing else than an^ can excM^ 
A man on earth, devoted to the skies ; 
UJK dups at Bu, white in, ibovft the mwH. 
with aiMet mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold um seated on a mount sereo^ 
^wveOielbBs of senH,aiid pasnon't itormi 
All fiw Mack cans, and tumidtaora^lifii, 
Unhwnle* flumden, bTMkiiig at Ua iMt. 



JOb tie English Reader. Partt. 

% Eulb*! genuine bods, the sceptrecL and the slave, 

A mingled mob ! a waod'iinK herd \ he sees, 

Bnnlder'd in the rale ; in alfunlikc ! 

HU full rev«r*eia all! What higher praise ? 

What stronger demODstraHon of the right ? 

The present all their care ; the future hia. 

When public welfare calls, or private want, 

Thioj give to fame ; hk bounty he conceals. 

^nieir virtue! vamiah nature : Dis exalt. 

Muiidad's esteem they court ; and he hU own. 
9 Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 

Hia,thecompos'djMBsessio)i ofthetnie. 

Alike throuuiout is hia con^entpiece, 

AI) ofone colour, and an even thread ; 

Wlulepartf-colour'd shades ofhappiness, 

With hideous gaps between, patcfi up for them 

A madman's robe ; each puff of fortuna blows 

me tatters by, ana ahons their nakedness. 

4 He sees with other eyes than theirs : where they 
Behold a Km, he spies a Deity ; 

What makes them only smile, makes him adore, '. 

Where they see mountuna, he bnt atoms sees ; 

An emiHre in his balance, wei)^ a grain. 

They uuii|;a terreatrial worship as £vine : ' 

His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, I 

That dims his sight and shortens his survey, j 

Which longs, in wfinite, to lose all bound. 

5 Titles and honours, (if thn^ prove hia fate,) 
He lays aside to find his (Ucnity ; 

No dignity tbey find in aught besides. 
Hey triumph m externals, (which conceal 
Han's real glory.) proud of an edipse : i 

< Himselftoo mttch ne prizes to be proud ; I 

And nothii^ thinks so great in man, as man. I 

Too dear he holds bis mt'rest, to neglect 
Another's weltare, or his right invade ; 1 

Hieirint'rest, like a lion, lives on prey. 

6 TJiey Idndle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heav'n, 
Nor sfeoM (0 think his injurer his foe : 

. nougfatbut what wounds his virtue, wounds his p«Bce. 
A eoverd heart their character defends ; 
A oaver'd heart denies htm half his praise. 

7 With uakadneM his innoceace agrees! 
White their bmad Miue fcstiftes their falll 



Ckitp. 4. Descriptive Piectt. 107 

There no jojs end, tvhere his full feast be|;iQi : 
Hisj ya create, theirs murder, futurebtiH. 
f^ •-■"""1' -n existence, bia alone ; 
triumjihantJy to think 
— ce is not yet begun. 

Lirse was, yesterday, complete: 

IS welcome ; yet life atUI ia sweet— tovim 



O 



SECTION Vlll. 
The pUantrta ofrr^trntni. 
KNEW he but his happiness, of nien 



Deep in the ti 
Drinks the pure pleasures ofthe ruiaLIife. 
3 What tiio' (he dome be wanting, whoae proud gate, 
Each mominK. vomits out tbe sneaking crowd 
Of OattMcrs &]se, and in (heur turn abua'd ? 
Vile intercourse ! W bat though the gUtt'iing robe. 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give. 
Or floatedloDse, or stiff with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of foob, oppress him not ? 
What tiio', from utmost land and sea purrey'd, j 
For him each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
Wth luxury and death ? What tho' his bowl 
Flames not with costly juice ; nor sunk in be<li, 
Qlt of gay care, he tosses out the nkht, 
Or melts tiie thoughtlesshours in icUe state? 
What tho' he knows not those fkntastic joys. 
That still uause the wanton, still deceive ; 
A beeof ple«Bure,but aheartofpain: 
Tbdr hollow momenta undeli^ted all ? 
Sure peace is huj a solid life eitrang'd 
To disappointment, and ftillacJous hope. 
} BJck in content, in nature's bounty rich, 
[n berba and fruita ; whatever greens the sprmg. 
When heaven descends in showers ; or bends the bou 
When summer reddens, and when autumn beams : 
Or in the wintry glebe whatever Ilea 
Conceal'd, and tattens with the richest sap : 
These are not wantii^ ; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant, spread o'er alt the towing vale ; 
Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of ■bvBii': 
And hum ofbees, invitiog steep nncera 



btofta pAlew bruit, baiMth the'iludtk 
OrtbrowD athtse an^tb«&Hgnnt'h>Ti 
Not uislit be^M of pnnpect^ ETOyc, or mde', 
]Hm.BF«ttDi. ^uuUoK IiJiea, «ad' fouotaiiit dev. 
! BeMtaodir«l)»^n[detrath;p)BU)inDecei^; 
thwdUed baoutf ; sound unbroken youth. 
Patient of labour, with ft.Uttle pleta'd ; 

1 Hulth erer bloonung ; unamtntionv^toil ; 

I Calm. contemplUlOD, «nd t>aettc ewcr-THOMtoiR^ 

* SECTION H. 

Xlt ^ICHtirt (Mi taifM ^ on improtwi' m^ iMltdfrtiW ' 



O-c 



0f wntidweutn, nor aft the gpndj apoiU 
or p«cesBt Honour, can leducetaleaTe 
Thoie e*er UoMidi^ iweeta, which)from Qie iton 
Of Datura, fiur imagination cuIIb, 
To chaim th' sUiTeo'd toul ! What Qio' oat wBt 
Of mortal oBqKinc cm atteib tbe tl)»^t. 
Of enried bfe; tho' onljtinr posses» 
Fatridan traasurea, or imp«t£d rtate b 
let nature'* «are, to all bercUMKn jtnt; 
With rioher beanim, and an ampler itate^ 
Endow* atlarge whatever happy man 
Win dagn to uk them. 
I HU;tfaedty's pomp^ 

nia rural honours his. Whato'eK adorns 
'Tbo pnoceljr dome, tbe columot andtbe arcf^ 
The breathiDB marble aod tiie sculptin'd sok^ 
Beyond'the proud possessor's nanuw datm, 
Wa tUMtu] breast enjoys. Foe him, the spring, 
DiitSsJier dews, and from the siDcMt BBoa. 
bslucidietves oniblds: forhiiq,tbe-SBnd 
Of autumn tingcs-eraiy fer^ hrajich 
TTiHi bUmmioc gold, and btiudtes IJkii the motm 
£]tch.passing hour sheds tribute (him her wii^t 
Andstiltiiew beauties meet liis lonely walk. 
And loves un&lt attract him. 



I Oe Icnants^tfae waiuingdiaih 
i; butwiieDcahiab«omesa|wrtiak« 



Chap. 3. Pathetic Piece*. 

Fi'esh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor theoce partakts 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind. 
By tliis harmonious action on her powers. 
Becomes herself hartnomous : wont so oil 
In outward things to meditate the charm 

j Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home, ■ >~. 

To tind a kindred order ; to exert 
Within herself this elegance of love. 
This fiur inspir'd delist: hertemper'dpow'r* 
Refine at length, and every passion wears 
A chaster, milder, more attractive mien. 

■A But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's form, where, negligent of all 
I'hese lesser graces, she assumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 
The world's foundations, if to these the mind 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier far 
Vill beti)echange, andnobler. Would tlieforms 
Of servile tusftom cramp her een'rouspow'n ? 
Would sordid policies, the barb' rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tome pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 
5 JjoI she appeals to nature, to tlie winds 

And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course, 
The elements and eeasons r all declare 
For what th' eternal maker lias ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within ourselves 
Hi»energy divine: he tetis the heart. 



■ HvcL»ci{^j uiirui^i uc vl^^ti ujc iiKUFL, 
He meant, he made us to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the gi-n ' " 
Of life and being; to be great tikeH 



What he beholds and loves, the gi-nqul o 
Of life and being; to be great tikeHini7 
BeneRcentand active. Thus the m 



Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day. 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. — akedsipk. 

CHAPTF.B V. 
-w i . ■' PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION 1. 
TUhemill. 

Af the close orthe day, when tiie hamlet is still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When naught but the torrent is heard on thebill. 
And nought but the nightingale's »on| in the f" 



Vbm tei t>T lb* «i[nof tbt tnoMDMo aAr, 
WblbUi Sup nac nrmpboaioa^ a taanut baMB L 

Ho BON wilfalttna7cirw«h Datura at war. 
Ha tbonfU u a ng*, tbo' be felt u a uuo, 

• "Ab! why, an abandoa'dta darkness and wa; 

Why.loDe Fbaoiiutai,tbBt boguiabiiit; bU? 
ybr wnDK ahall latum, and a lorer bettotr, 

AMaorrow no longer thy bosom inthraL 
t Bat.[r}fi^iiiifNteltiee, renew the sad lay; 

MoMTn,' aweeteit complaner, man caUi due to momj 
Owotii him whoaepleuures hke tUne past aw^: 

Full quickly tbej pass — but they never retunj. 

• 'Now i^dbg remote on the verge of the skr, 

l%e moon half extmguith'i^ her crescent oi^ayi t 
But latdy Imark'tL when OMJieilic on high 

She (tunw, and the planets were lost in her bias*. 
RoU OB, tlioa &ir ortk and with gladnesa puraue 
Tlie patii that cooducta thee to spkndoar again i 
: Batman*! AdedglMTwliatcliangesluill renew! 

AhfiwIJ to exult u) a glory 10 rain! 
4 *'Tiiiuglit,aBdtl>elaDclMapeis)orely no moral 
Imount; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not f<wyan; 
rormom isapptaadiing, your charmsto restore, 

Perfum'd with fi«*h fragrance, andglht'ring wi(bdl«< 
NwyM for the ravage of winter I mourn ; 
I^d nature the embryo MossonwiH sare; 
V^ut when shall spriog nrit the motdderiog urn ! 
Jn O when shall day cbwnoD the nsbt of the grava! 
rk "Twaatbuaby thBKtareof&bctcieDcebetray'^ 

Hut leads, to bewUder, and dasdes, to Uind : 
'. Ht thonghta wont to rostn, from shade onward to diada. 
Destruction beftere me, and sorrow behind. ^ 

Onlty, great Father oflight,then Icried, m 

tliy creature who &in woidd not wander from th^ 
IjA. bnmUed in dust, I relinqiush my pride : 
From doubt and from daricness thiou only caart fraa^ 
• "And dariness and doubt, are now flying away } 
No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
w_cwe>ks 00 the traTeHer, sunt and astray, 

The bririit and tlw bahur effiiteence of mom. 
See Inith, lore, and mercy.ln triumph descendtnb 

^MjufiaailridvnnginEden^antWoom! 
f*".™; foU^eeE<TOuth uniles and roses an bleMSM, 
Am! bMu^fmBwrtal, awakes from Uiatomb."^^ 



P' 



FatUtk ftetm 
SECTION It 

\TVY thB-Bomnntrf^m poor ol 
lbs ban 



-_ WhMetrembling GmMbavebornetuni tajonrdow 
17hO» dajB are dwRMlied to the BhortMt Bp>n ; 
Ob I give relief, and HeaTcn will bleu jour itoi:*, 
ft XbeM bkttar'd dotheg m; porertjr beipeak ; 

Then hoanr lock^ proclaim my lenithen'd jmnt 
■ And manjr a lurrow m my grief-worn caeek, 
Has bean tbe channel to a flood of tean. 

• Too houw, erected on tbe ri^g pound, 

With terapliog aspect drew me fh>m my rarf) 
Vor |denty tnere a rerideoce baa found^ 

And grandeur a magniflcmt abode. 
A Hard ii the bte of the bflrm and poor! 

Here, aa I craT'd a morsel of their bread, 
X ^mper'd menial drore me from tbe door, 

To leek a tkelter in an humbler shed. 

• Oh! take me to your bo^tatde dome t 

Keen bbws tbe wind, and pierdng ii tha Mid 1 
Short b my passage to the fnendly tomb i 

Fori ampoor, and miserly old. i 

9 Sbooldlroveamieaourcesofmygrief^ 

If soft humani^ e'er toucb'd your breaslj 
row handi would not witiihold Hw kind rakf ; 

And tean of ;nty, would not be repreit 

7 HeaT^sendindBfortunea; wl9fbouMw«re^Mf 

Tis HeoT'n has brought me to the ftate you MS t 
And your condition nuy be soon like miiu^ 
The child of aorrow and of miieiy. 

8 A nttle farm wwrnr paternal lot ; 

Then, like thnaik, 1 iprightly hsil'd flie mom f 
Butafa! Oppression (brc'dmefrommy cot 
Mycattle died, and blighted was my von- ' 

a Mr daughter, mice the eomfori 
Xiiu-'iTbyB rillainfrom her ul 
Is cast Abandm'd on the worid'a w 
Anddoom'd m scanty poverty U 

W My tenderwifeisweetfloothnon-., 

Struck with sadaDeinsh at the'st^docMiv, 



Hi TlteEngHsk Reader. ^ fart 2. 

II Pitrthetorronraora poor old man, 

Wbose trembling' K^>s have borne him to your door 
VTbOK daya are d wlndTcit to the shortest span : 
Oh ! Eire relief, and Heai'n will bless yoer store. ' ^ ■ 
SECTION m. .' ' 

Unhappy daat o/Hfe. .'■ • 

HOW shocking inuittlijBummonibe,^IJeaUi! 
To him tltat is ai e.ase in his poasessionB ! 
Who,countin| oolong yeans of pleasure here. 
Is quite unftirnish'd for the norld to come 1 
In that dread monteut, how the frantic sold 
Raves round the walla of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for li^lp ; 
But shrieks in Vain! How tviiihfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no lojiger hevs ! 
Z AUtHe longer ; yet a little longer ; 

O nu^t she stay to vuash away her stains ; 
ADdOthBr for upr passage! Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and ey'rv groan 
She heaves is big witli hurripr. But tlie foe, 
Like a staunch murdVer, steady to his purpose, 
Pursues har olae*, thro'-ev'ry lane oflife ; 
Nor misses once the tj-ack ; but prtssea on, 
Till, forc'd at last to tlie tremendous vcrHL 
At once she sinks to everlasting ruin,— a^iAiH. 
SECTION IV. 3^ 
Negytoplty. -"■'• 
TTA1L, lovely pow'r I whose bosom heares the sigh. 



. When'faney painta^he sixne ot deep distress ; 



*. 



Not dew-drops glitt'ring in the morning ray. 
Seem near soiieauteous as that falling tear. 
! Devoid off^r, the fawns around Ihee play ; 
Emblem of peace,'the dove before thee flies ; 
No bkiod-staio'd traces, mark thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet,nohapIesa insect dies. 
I Come,love1y nymph, and range the mead witli mi 
To apnae the partridge from the guileful foe : 
Fr«m secret snares the strwgting bird to free : 
And ttop the hand bprais^ to give the blow. 



CSUip>9< FeOhetit PietU. 

t And what tbeiir with heat meridian glnn^ 

And nature droops beneatUfekconqu'riiq^^Mm, 
Iiet ui, ilow wand'nDK wheflH^urreat llovn, 
Sare nnUoE flies tEat floamong the atiean) 
• Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 
Ta me thy tympathetjc gifta impart : 
Teach me in friendihip^g griefs t» t>eara shar^ 
And jiutly bout the gen'rouTfeeliag heart 
1 Teachme to'soo[h the helnlessorphafi'ipief; 
With timely aid, the widow's woes asiuag* f 
To nos'iy's mo^i^ cries to yield relief: 
And be the sur* resouTM of drooping age. 
t Eo when the genial spring of life shall t 
And sinking patm« own the dread d< 
Bttmesoul colonial then may lend its 
And (^ the doge of life's eTentful d 

SECTION V. 
VsrJtf mnoMillo be urfUm hv Mtxani^ 
foMory tAoit fn Ott bSmd tjfJuai 

IAMnumsrch of all I survey, 
Hy right there is none to dispul 
from the centre «d] round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the bruta. 
Oh sc^tiide ! where ore the charms. 
That sages have seen in thy fac* r 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Thanretgain this horrible place. 
A I am out ofhuauiuty's reach ; 
• I must flnlsh my journey alone ; 

Nerer hear the sweet music of speedi | 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beastathatroam over the plaii^ 

My f(Hin with indiSference see : 
They BM so unacquainted with mai^' ' 
Tneir tamenessis shocking to ma. , 

ft Sode^, friendship, and lovei ', ''... 

DlTinely beatow'd upon man. 
Oh bad 1 the wings of a/lo.f e, 
How soon would I taStrfint again t 



JHy toiTows I tbm miriit«>aiage 
InthewaysofreligiDhahdtnltti . . 

flGght learn from lh« wisdom of Me, 
AoA ba dwer'd by the talBeso^wlh 



77te EitgHih Reader. 
t treajUE^ UDtold, 

athd^krword! 

More precious thaDnHFor gold. 
Or all that thia earth can afford. 
But the sound of th« churcb-E^big bell, 
Ditae vallieB and rocks never beard ; 
Notor si^h'd at the sound of a knell. 
Or smil'd when a sabbath appear'd. 
d ¥b winds that hare made me jour sport. 
Convey to thia desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land i shall Tisit no more. 
Mjr friends, do they now and then send 

friend, ; 

« never to lee^ 
iCttie miad ! 
speed of its fligfat, 
} behind, 

id arrows of light, 
wn native land, 
ita be there ; 
a at lend, 
ck to desp^. 
7 But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Ei-en here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every piece ; 

And mercy — encoiffaging thought \ 
Gives even EdHictioaa grace, 
Andrecondlesmanto his lot — cowper. 
SECTIOK VI. 
GratUvde. 

WHEN all thy merdosjO my God! 
My riMng soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 
[□ wonder, love, and praise. 
S O-how shall words, with equal warmth, 
The gratitude declare. 
That Kiowa within my raTisb'd heart ? 
^ut thou eansl read it there. 
S Thy providence my lit^BUstain'd, 
And all my wants redrest, 



Chap. 5. Pathetic Pieeta. 

When in the siient womb liar . 
And hung'upon tho b^^ft 
4 To«lMh^'^ealt complafflHM com, 
■ThymercTlentanear, 
Ere yet mj feeble thoughts had leam'd, 
To form themselves in praj^ 
i Danumber'd comforts to my BOU^ 
Thy tender care bestow'd, 
Before my in&nl heart conceiv'd 

EVom whom those comforts flotr'd. 

6 When, intheal^p'rypathaof youth. 

With heedless steps, I raa, 
Tbioe arm, unseen, conrey'd w safe. 
And led me up lo man. 

7 Through .fcidden dangers, toils, and death*, 

It gently dear'd my way ; 
Andthrough tjie^feaging snares of nu, 
Jlore to UWear'd than they. 

8 When worn with sickness, oft hast thou, 

With health renew'd my face ; 

And, when iu sins and sorrogrs sunk, 

Reviv'd ray soul with grace. 

. 9 Thy bounteous hand, with worldly bSm, 

Has made my cup run o'er ; 

And, in a kind and £uthfu] friend, 

Has doubled all my store. 

10 Ten thousand, thousand pradoui giAa, 

Mj daily thanks employ ; 
Nor la UM l^st a cheerftil heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 

11 Through er'ry period of my life, 

Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And, after death, ia distant worlds, 
The glorious thema renaw. 
IS Whennaturefaili,anddayandaiglit 
■ Divide thy works no more. 
My ever-grat^l heart, O Lord: ! 
Thy mercy dial! udore. 
IS Through all etenutT,te thee, 
A joyful songlTl raise ; 
For O reUmity's too short 

To uttwall thy pnuH.— ADBiMM. ' ' 



nt XitgluA Reader. fmt ^ 

sanoN vn. 

Kd ofHSTmiiriet of life. ^'™™" "* 



Id Ui own looae-reToliing add, the 

Diuiter'd ■tanda ; leei other tailla ■scend, 
OfnnkDOWD joylosbrow ; and other icene^ 
or horrid prospect, ahai; the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the nxer, Dor the forest, lud 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders OR) 
nou tuU to dale, still more and more astray J 
Impatient flouncing Ihroueh the drilled heaps. 
Stung with the thoughts (^home; the ttioughtsef b) 
Bwdi oa his oerfes, and call their rigour fmS 
la nuny & Tain atteropL 

What black despair, what horror fil 
When, for the ouakr spot, wtiich fancy feign'd * 
HU twledcottace riUDg through the snow. 
He DMeti tba TOuKhnen of the middle waMe, 
Far tnm the track and Mest abode of man | 
WhSa Tomd Urn night resistless cIobm hst. 
And Bf'ry tempest QowUng o'er his head, 
Render* the SBTan wilderness more iritd> 

S l^ien throne^ the bucr shakes tato hb n^ad. 
Of cover'd pita, unlafhomaUy deep, 
A dire deacent, beTand the pow'r offrosi .' r 
OTUthless bofp ; of precipices huge, 
Smooth'd up with snow ; and what b Isnd, udmnn^ 
What water, of the still unTrosen sfwing, 
In the looM marsh or BoliUrylaka, 
Where the f^esh fomilain from the bottom btnlL 

d Theta cbeck bis fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the diapeless drift, 
Tldn]dDKO>erHlI the bitterness of death, 
Hk'd wub flu lenftw uwwth oature shoot* 
TtoM|h Um wnng bosm of the d*ing nsB^ 
«9 WW, ms childnn, and Us fiieaas uassr^ 
Bvaln tar Um th'offidous tdfe picpaKS 



<^ap. 5 . " Patietic PUces. ' ~ 

Nor friends, nor««icred home. On evetr nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shitfajtt sens* ; 
And, o'er nis inmost vitak creeMnR cold, 
La^ him _long the snows a sliffen'd corse, 
StretcR'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 

8 Ah, little think the gay licentious proud. 

Whom pleasures, pnw'r, and affluence surround ; 

"Kiey who their thoughtless hoursin giddy mirth, 

And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah littie think they, while they dance along, 

How tnany feel, this veiy moment, death, 

AndallthesadTariety of pain! 

How many sink inthe devouring flood, 

Ormoreaei'ouring flame! How many bleed. 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man ! 

7 How nlany pine in want, and dungeon ^ooms. 
Shut from Uie common air, and common use 
Of their own llnibs '. How many drink the cup 
Of balefiil gripf, or eat tlte bitter bread 
OfmiaeryfSorepierc'dby wintry winds. 
How many shri/ik into the sordid hut 



Unbounded passioD, madness, guilt, re 
8 How many, rach'dwlth honest passions,droop 
In deep retir'd dietreSB How many stand 
Around the death-bed jf their dearest friend), 
, And point the parting ngnish! Though), fond man, 
Of these, and all the thi usand nameless ills. 
That one incessant qtrus'^e render life. 
One scene oftoil, of 3ufferine,andoffate, 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd. 
And heedless rambling impulse )eam to think ; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm. 
And her wide wieh benevolence dilate ; 
The socia! tear would rise, the social s^h ; 
And into dear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Relining Btill, the social passions work. — Tflomov. 

SECTION VIU. 

Amandttghymn. 

THESE are th 
Almighty, t „..^ . •,™_^ 

Thus wondVous fair ; thy^elfhoWwand'roustli 
Unspeakable, who sitt'it ^tore tbme hi 
To ut iDviaible, or dimly Men 
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iDttaw Iby lower works ; ;ei these declare 
Tby goodness beyoiit^^ugbt, and pow'r diiuw. 

t Speakye who beat cnnTell, yesons of light, 
AoEeb) ; for ye behold him, and with son^ , 

And choral sjmphoniefl, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing *, ye, in heaven, 
On earth, joia all ye creatures to extol 
Him Stst, Him last, Him midst, nnd withoul: end. 
Fairestofstar9,iaat in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the daivn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown $t ilie emiUng mcHrn 
With thy bright circlet, praiat him in th^ sphere, 
Wbjle day anses, that awestbonr of pnme. 
Thou Bun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy etemiiljcouTie, both when thou climb'st, 
And when high noon hast gain'd, and when thoa fklli't. 

3 Moon, that now mcet'st the orient sun. now flytt, 
With the fii'd Stan, flx'd in their orb ti)at flies ; 
And ye five other wand'rlng fires that move 

In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His praise, who out of dtrkness call'd up light 
Air, end ye etemente, the eldest birth 
Ofnature s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpeiual drcle, multiform, and mix 
Ana nourish all things; let your ceaseless cban^e 
Vary to ourgreat maker still new praise 

4 Te mists and exhalations that now rise 
T^oia hill or steaming lake, diisky or eraj, 
^11 the sun paint your fleecy skirts With gold. 
In honour to the worM's great acthor rise '. 
Whetlier to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 
Or net the thirsty earth with falling show'iD, 
Risingor falling, still advance his praise. 

9 His praise,ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye {uaes, 
Withev'ry plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
JoinToicei,«llyeiirins90Hls; ye birds. 
That iing^ng, up to heaven's gHte ascend. 
Bear on your wings and in your notes his pnuH. 

* ^thatiDWBtersglide,and ye that walk 
^0 earth, end itately tread, or lowly creep i 
•T ilBeei if I be lUent, toon or aren. 
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To UU, or Taliej, fonntain, or fresh shade 
Hade vocal by m j eong, and bu^t bis praise. 
Hail, mvxRSAL Lobd '. he boiinteoui stiU 
To give us only guod : and if the aight 
Has gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd. 
Di^ne it, ai now light diEpels the dark. — MOT 

CHAPTER VI. 

PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

conlait. 

THOU, thoDymph with pladdeyr; 

O seldom found, yet ever tngh ! 



O 



Receive my temp J'ate vow : 

Not all the storms that shake the pple. 

Can e*er disturb thy halcyon soul. 

And smooth, unalter'd brow. 

t O come, in simplest vest array'd. 

With ^1 thy sober cheer display'o, 

To bless my longing sight ; 

Thy mien compoa'd, thy even pace. 

Thy meek regard, thy matron grace. 

And chaste subdued delight. 

t No more by varying passions beat, 

O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy htrmit cell ; 
Where in soroepiire and aqua! alty. 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 
The modest virtues dwell. 
4 Simplicity, in attic vest. 

And Innocence, with candid hreu*. 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distaiit yeftra, 
Fair,op'ning thro' this vak of tears, 
A vista to the sky. 
i There Health, Ihro'whosecalm bosom gllda 
The temp'ratejojs In even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 

And Patience there, thy sister meek. 

Presents her nuld, unvarying cheek, 

To meet the ofifer'd blow. 

S Her influence taught the Phryipan uga 

A tyrant master's wanton rage, 

With settled smiles, tom«et:CoiKi|f 
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Jnur'il to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his medc, submitted head. 
And kiss'd thy sainted feet 

7 But thou, O nymph, redr'd and coy ! 
b what brown hamlet doat thou joy 

To trfl thy tender tale ? 
The lowliest children of the ground, 
MoBS-rose and violet, blossom round, 

And iily of the vale. _'l 

8 Olay wbatsoft propitious hour 

1 beat may choose to bail thy pow'r. 

And court thy gentle sway ? 
When autumn, friendly to the muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints diffuse. 

And shed thy milder day ? 
S Wh«n eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Thy baMy spirit lovea to breathe, 

And ev'ry storm is laid ? 
IfMichau hour waa e'er thy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice, 

IjOw wlusp'ring through the ahadc. — Bi 

SECTION II.. 
7%« thepktrd and the pkUtaoplitr. 

REMOTE fVom cities hv'd a swain, 
Unres'd with all the cares offain; 
Hii head was silrer'd o'er with age, 
And long experience made him sage ; 
In tuinmar's heat and vdnter's coH 
He fed hie flock, and penn'd the (old ; 
Hia hours in cheerful labour &ew. 
Nor envy nor ambition knew : 
His wisdom and his honest fame, 
TbrO'^E'^ "" ^l*^ country, rals'd his name. 
t A deep philosopher (whose rules 
or moral life were drawn from Bchools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage soueht, 
And thua expior'd his reach orthoi^;ht 

"Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil? 
Hast tbou old Greece and Romemrrey'd, 
And the vast sense of Plato wdgb'd.' 
Hath Socratea thy soul refin'd. 
And haat thou fediom'd TuUy'imind? 
Or, like the vriae UlyaBeB thrown. 
By fwioinfate^ on realm unknown, , 
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Hu{ thou Qirough many dtiei stray 'd, 
Their customs, fiws, and manners weigh'df " 
8 The shepherd modestly replied, 
"I ne'erthe piths of learning tried; 
Nor have 1 roani'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, theif laws and arts ; 
For man is pr.ctis'd in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning cyea. 
Who by that search shall wiser.grow? , 
ByOwt ourselrea we never know. 
Tne Bttle knowledge I have gain'd, 
Was all from simple nature cSrain'd ; 
I Hence my life's maxims took their riM, 

Hence grew my settled hate of vies. 

4 The daily labours ofthe bee, 
; Awake my sold to industrv. 

Who C3D observe the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want? 
1 My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 

I With gratitude inflames my mind ! 

I I mark his true, his faithful way, 

1 And, in my service, copv Tray, 

I -"; In constancyand nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing,,protects her care, 
And ev'ry fowl that dies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 

5 Fronhiature too 1 take my rule, 
To shun contempt and ridicule. 
I never, with important air, 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and formal pass for wise. 

When men the solemn owl despise ? 

My tongue within my lips I rein ; 

For who lalka much must talk in vaio. 

We from the wordy torrent fly ! 

Who listens to the chatfring pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious ffight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Jl^pacioui animals we hate ; 
I Kitei,hawks,andwolves,deserTatbarlkto> 

Do not we just abnorrencb find 
I Agoinrt the toad and serpent kind 7 

But envy, calumny, and spite, 

Beu- itrDiiEer venom in thdr bitav— — 
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Ituser'ry object of (Tcation, 

Can ftunish Quits to conteiopladon; 
And, from the most nuBuEeand mean, 
A virtuoiia mind on morals glean." 
7 "Thy fame is just," the sage repliea, 
"Thy virtue prores. thee truly (vise. 
Pride often cuides the author's pen, 
Books as afiectui] »re as men : 
Butbewliu studies nature's laws. 
From certoin truth hJ3 maxims (irau's ; 
And thuHe, without out scIidoIs, sullicG 
To make men moral, gooil, and nise." — oat. 
SECTION IH. 
TJU road lo happincta optn to ail nie ". 

On bwpinus 1 our btdog's end and aim ! 
Good, pleasure, caee, content ! whatc'er fhy nai 
'nkataometoing sllll whieh prompts th' eternal »gb, 
For wMcb ire bear to live, or dare to die : 
'Wbidk still BO near ua, yL-tbevouduslies ; 
O'erlook'd. seen double, by tlie fool andnise; 
Plant of celestial seed, ifdrppt below, 
Say, in what mortal soil thou UeigiBt to Krow ? 

X Fair op'aing to some cotirf s propitious shrine. 
Or deep with diamonds in the /laming mine.^ 
Twin'a with the wi-eaths Parnassian Iiiurels yield. 
Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field ? 
Where ftrowa? where groivs it not? if ruin our toil, 
We ouglit to blame tlic culture, aoIthesoiL 

Rx'dt '■ • ■ 

Tisa 

"nsrt . ^ 

And, Bed from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with th«e. 

S Askoftheleara'd thewHT. - Thelearn'd are blind ; 
Thia bids to serve, and that to shun mankind '- 
Some place the bliss in action, some in euse ; 
Thoee call it pleasure, and contentment these : 
Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain i 
Someiwelt'd to goda, confess ei'n v!nuc vain : 
Or indolent, to eadi extreme they fall. 
To trust in ev'ry thing, or douht of all. 
4 Who thua define it, say they more or less 
Tbaa BUS, that happiness is happiness ? 
lUe nalme'i fiath, and mad opinions leave ; 
AIlctaMS Can reach it, and all peads conceive ; 
Obf ioiH h«r xoods, in no cstrerae they dwell ; 
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There needs but thinking lif^t, and meamnj? well j 
And mourn our rarioua portions as we please. 



Acta not by partial, but bygen'ral laws ; 
And makes what happiness wejuatly call, 
Subsist not in the good of one, but all. — pop*. 

SECTION ly. 

Thf goodnesB ofPromdenct. 

THE Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
Ami feed me ivith a sbeplierd's care ; 
His pj'esence shall my wanta supply, 
And guard me ivith a watchful eye ; 
Mf noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

2 When in the sultry glebe I (aint, 
Or on the tl*sty mountains pant ; 
To fertile valea, mid dewy meads. 
My weary wand'ring steps he leads. 
Where peaceful nvera, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

S Tho' In the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 

' My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, O Ixird, art with me still : 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through thedreadful shade. 

4 Tho' in a hare and riiKged way. 
Through devious lonely wilds J stray. 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wildemeas sha!! smile, 
With sudden greens and herbage crown 'd, 
And streams shall murmur all around. 



SECTION V. 

The Cnatcr't works ailest hu greatneai. 

THE spacious lirmameiit on high, 
With aU the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangled heav'ns, a shining frame, 
Tiieh' great Original proclaim: 
Th' unwearied sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator') pow'r display, 
Andpuhlishes toev'ryland, - ,, 

TJic workof flo Ahnighty hand. 'i">;^ii 
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t SoM u tat er'ning alutdea prcTuI, 
^iwmoontakMup tbewoodVoui tsle; 
And, iiighfly,totbe tist'oin^ earth, 
Repeato the Btoiy of her birth ; 
WbJIit all the Btare that round her bnm, 
AimI aU the planets in Uieir turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth ^m pole to poie. 
B What thouijh.in solemn ailence,^! 
Hove round tne dait terrestrial ball t 
What tho' nor real voice nor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be Tound ! 
Id reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever sineing aa they shin^ 
" The hand that made us, ia Divine."—, 
SECTION VL 
Jin addrett to the Deity. 

OTHOU '■ whose balance does the ntountaini m^ j 
Whose will the wild tumultuous seas obey ; 

Whose breath can turn those watery worlds to flame, 

That flanw to tempest, and that tempest tame ; 

Garth's meanest son, all trembIing,prostrate falls, ' 

And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 
K O ! give the winds all past offence to sweep, 

To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 

Thy pow'r, my weakneas, may 1 ever see, 

And wholly dedicate my sou! to thee. 

Beicn o'er my will ; my passions ebb and. flow 

At uy command, nor human motive know '. 

If anger boil, let anger be my prase. 

And un the graceful indignation raise. 

My love be warm to succom' the diatress'd. 

And lift the burden from the soul oppress'd. 
9 O may my understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom mads ! 

filay sea and land, and earth and heav'n, be join'd. 

To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 

When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll. 

May thoughts of tby dread vengeance, shake my Htdl 

When earth's in blonm, or planets proudly Bhia«, 

Adore.my heart, the Majesty divine ! 
' S?"' * ""y '"■"* "* *^ morning ray, ' 

Vpcft with pny'r Ifaa consecrated day ; 
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Tun* thy great praise, and bid my aoul arue. 
And with Um mounting sun ascend the tkiea ; 
As tbat advances, let ray seal improve, 
And glow with ardour of consuminate iuve ;- 
Nor cease at eve, but with the settiog Bun, 
My endless worship shall be still begun. 

S And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn iiigbt, 
To sacrea thought may forcibly invhe. 
When this world's shut, and awful plaaeti rife, ' 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ; 
Compose our souls with a leas dazzling sight. 
And show all nature m amilder light; 
How ev'ry boist'rous thought in calm subside* [ 
Hoivtheamooth'd spirit bto goodness glided 

B Oh how divine ! to tread'the milky way. 
To the br^ht palace of the Lord of Day ; 
His court admire, or for his favour sue, 
Orteaeuea of friendship with his saints renew: 
Fleas'a to look down and see the world asleep ; 
fVhilel long vigils toils Founder keep 1 

Canst thou not shake the ceotre ? Oh contfo^ 
Subdue by force, the rebelinmyaoul; 
Tho«, who canst still the raging of the flood, 
Restrain the various tumults ol mj bk)od ; 
Teaeh me, with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pab. 

7 O may I pant for thee in each deare ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire '. 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp thepriza. 
Which inttemity's deeji bosom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold, 
Devoidof fear, the fatal book unfold.' 
Then, wafted upward to the bliasful seat. 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My L^ht, myXife, my God, my Saviour see, 
ADd rival angels in the praise of thee ! — Touna. 
SECTION VIL 
The punuH o/happineM efUn iU-diretM, 

THE midnight moon serenely smites 
O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'rine cloud obscures the sky, 
Nor rumiDg tempest blows. 
i Now BT'ry pasiion sinks to rest, 

The throbbiag heart lies still ; .(. i>n.>|, 
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^nH rarjidEschejnes oflife no mora 
Dtsbsct me Ub'ring will. 
• In mleoce huah'd to reBioa's Toice, 
Attends each mental pow'r : 
Come, dear £iiuUa, and ei^oj 
Reflection's fav'ritefaouT. 
4 Gome. wtaile the peaceful Kene InTitei, 
Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleetine Form ■ 
Of bsppiness be^found ? 
> Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
Ofsar assemblies dwell ; 
Or bidelwncath Uie solema gloom, 
Thai shades the hennit'i.cell ? 
t How oft the laughing brow ofjoy, 
A sick'nine heart conceals '. 
And, through the cloister's deep reeess, 
Invading Borrow steals. 
T In rain, through beauty, fortunt, wit, 
The fugitive we trace ; 
Itdwells not in the faithlesii smile, 
That brightens Clodia's iace. 

I Perhaps the joy to these deny'd. 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah! deardelusion,eay conceit ' 

Of visionary minds ! 
9 Howe'er our varying notions rove, 

Yet all agree in one, 
To place its being in some state. 

At distance from our ovrn. ^" j 

10 Ob':^nd to each indulgent aim, 

Of power supremely wise. 
Who fancy happiness in augbt 

The hand of Heav'n denies '. 

II Vun is alilie the joy we leek. 

And vain what we possess. 

Unless harmonious reason tunes 

The passions into peace. 

IK To temper'd wishes, Just desires. 

Is happiness confin'd : 

C of the miolL— CAKTKK. 
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SECTION VIU. 
The Fin-Side. 

DEAR Chtoe, while the buav crowd, 
The rain, the w«alUiy, and the proud, 
In foUy'B piaze advance ; 
Tbo' singularity uid pride 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step uide, 
Norjoin the giddy dance. 
t Prom the gay world, we'll oft retire 
To our own femily imd fire, 

Where loTe our hours employs ; 
No noisy neighhour enters here. 
No intermeddling stranger near. 
To spoil our heart- feK joys. 
■3 Tf solid happiness we prize. 
Within our breast this jewel lies; 
And they are Fools who roam : 
' The worid has nothing tu bestow ; 

From our own gelvea our joys must flow, 
And t|iat dear hut, our home. 
4 Of rest Was Noah's dove bereft, 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ark i 

Giving her vain excursion o'er, 

The disappointed bird once more 

Explor d the sacred bark. 

9 Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentia pow-n. 

We, who improve his golden hours. 

By sweet experience know, 

That marriage rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good, 

A-paradise below. 

• Our babes shall richest comfort bring ■ 

If tutor'd right, they'll prove a sprins 

Whence pleasures ever rise : 
We'll form their minds, with studiow can 
Toali that'smanIy,good,and fair. 
And train them for tbe skies. 
' 2['"'^,''!*y ""^ "'*« hours engage. 
They'll joy our youth, support o2r%«, 
And crown our hoary ha*ra: ^^ 
They II grow in virtue ev'rr day. 
And thus our fondest loves reaaT. 
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a rJoboirow'djoja! they're all oiir oivn, 
While to the world v/e live unknonn, 

Or by the world forgot : 
Monuchs ! we env j nol jour »tate ; 
We look with pitv on the creat, 

And bleu oarliuinhler lot 

Our porUon is not large, indeed '. 
Byt men how little do we nted i 

For tutture's calU ire few : 
Ir tluB the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may aiilfioe, 
And make that little do. 

10 Well therefore relith, witli content, 
Wbate'er kind Providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond our powr; 
For if our ilock be rery small, 
-,. Tisprudencetoenjoyitall, 
Nor lose the present hour. 

11 To be rcwcn'd, when ills betide, 
Patient wfien favours are denied, 

And pkas'd with favours giv'n : 
DearCbloe,tliia is wisdom's part) 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heav'n. 



But when our feast is o'er. 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
TlorErudeeoursons, wiUi envious eyea, 

The relics of our store. 

19 Thus, hand io hand, thro'life well go, 
Itflchecker'd paths ofjoyand wo. 

With caudous steps, well tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear, 
Without a trouble or a fear, 
And mingle with the dead. 
14 While conscience, tike a faithful fnendi 
Shall thro' tite gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath { 
Shall, when all other comfort* eeuie, 
Idke a kind angel whisper Jieace, 

And MMoth thm hai of daallb — com 
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SECTION rx. 

PiwidtnetvindieaUdinthepretenttlaleqf-tm 

HE AT^ from all oeatum, hidM the book of fUe ; 
All but the pi^e preBcrib'd, their present atote ; 
Trom hnites what men, tram men what spiiita knfftr, 
Or who could suffer being here below? 
'The lamb tbf riot dooms to bleed to-dav, 
!Had he thy reason, would he skip and play p 
f leas'd to the last, he cro|)B the ffow'ry (bod, 
.&ud Uckfl the hand just rais'd to sBedhia blood. , 
SOhbHudneutO the future! kindiv giv'n, 
rrhat each may flU the drcle marK'a by Beav'o ; 
"Who sees with equ^ eye, as God of all, 
Jl hero perish, or a sparrow &1I : 
^toms or systems into ruin hurl'd, 
.Aiid now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
S Hope buQ^ty then; with trembliiigjmmoiissoar; 
Wait the great teacher. Death; and God adore. 
'What fittore bhss he pves not thee to know, 
3ut gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
Iflope spriop eternal in tiie human breaat : 
Hsn never u, but always to be blest 
*The sou), uneasy, and confln'd &om home, i 
.Restsandeipatiatesinalife tocome. 
4 JLo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
: Sees Cied in douda, or hears him in the wind; 
^Hls soul prond science never taught to stray 
LParas the SoUr Walk" or MIky Way, 
Tet,'umple nature to bis hope has ^v'n, 
; Behind Ow doud-topt hill, a humbler heav^ ; 
; Some safer world in depth of woods emhrac*d, 
Some happier island in the WBtr'y waste ; 
' Where ^ves once more thdr natire land be h e i ^ 
No tends torment, no ChriltianB ttuiM (hr goU. 
> To Bx, coi^tents his natural desire : 
He asks no angel^ winfc.nofltr^hsAre: 
But thuiks, adndtted to mat ecpial akj, 
.1 IQs fiuthfiild<% shall bear him coDiipaoy. 
CN>, wiser ttea ! and b tbr scale of senM, 
y 1 ^^gh thy opimon agahist PnmdenM ; 
, f OallimperfiKtion what thou foncleit such; 
[■ Say here he give* too little, there too mudt^- 

1< Inpride, in reas'ning pride, our error lies ; 
J A]Iquittbar9pbw«,BDdruihu4othewts> 
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Frida MiB ii uming It the bleit adodes ; 
Hen would be ancds, angpla would be ptis. 
Mpking to be gods, if angels fell, 
A^wlng to be angels, men rebel : 
AimI kdo but wishes to invert the lans 
Of aaoKK, sins agaiast th' eternal cause. — POPE. 
SECTION X. 
SelfishutM reproved. 
TAB God, thou fool 1 nork'd soklf for thy r 
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Thy joy, tby pastime, thy attire, thy food? 
''-my table feeds the wanton fawn, 

„_ asLindly spreads the flow'ry lawn. 

IsitfortbeetfaetarK: ascends and sings ? 

T...t...u ki. ™:.» joy picTates bis wings, 
let pours his throat ? 
ad raptures swell the nota. ■ 
t The boundiof^ steed you pompously bestride, 

Sharea with his lord tne pleasure, and thepride. 

b thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
I ITieNfdBOfheaT'n shall vindicate their grain. 

Thinethefuliharrest of the golden year? 

Part paya, and justly, the deserving steer. 
' l^ie hog, that ploughs no^ nor obeys thy call, 

lives on the labours of this lord ofall. ' 

■ Know, nature's children all divide her care; 

The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
, While man exdaims, " See all things for roy use 1* 

"See man for mine! " replies a pamper'd gooae. 

Andjust as short ofreason he must' tall, 

Who thinks all made for one, not onefor all. 
4 Grant that the powVAil still the weak control ; 

Beinan the wit and tyrant of the whole; 
1^ Nature that tyrant checks: he only knows, 

And helps another CI — '■ — ' ' — -" 



Sijj will the falcon, stooping from abore, 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 
Admires the jay, the insect's added wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
S Blan cares for all : to birds he gives bis woods. 
To boasla his pastures, and to Bsh his floods ; 
For some his mt'rest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasures, yet for more hii prida^ 
AM ftd on one vain palrun, and emoy 
A* enensivG blusbig otbk luxicy. , 
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B rHiat very life bis learned hunger craTes, 

Jle aa»es from famine, from the aavaee ssve* 

Jiay, feasts the animal he dooms his least ; 

JUiO, till he ends the being, makea it West : 
3 'Which sees no more tlie stroke, norfeela ths 

Tiiaa favour'd man by touch ethereal alaio. 
a lliie creature had hia feast of life before ; 
^; 11(uu too must perish , when thy feast i> o'«r 

SECTION xr. 



HttTnan fra3bf. 
land irresolute ism; 
The purpose of to-daj 



WEAK and irresolut 
The purpose of to-day. 
Woven witQ pains into liis plan. 
To-morrow leuda away, 
S The bow well heut, and smart the ^nief. 
Vice seems already slaiD ; 
But passion rudely snaps the Btnng, 
And it refives again. ' 
9 Some foe to his upright intent. 
Finds out his weaker part ; 
Virtne engages his assent, 
But pleasure wins his heart 
4 TnBhere the follyoftlie wise, 



ougua 

fhffeb 



And ivhUe bis tongue the charae A 



3 Bound on a voyage of awful leDgth, 
And dangers little knon'n, 
Astranger to superior strength, 
Man vainly trusts his owu. 
6 But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the distant coast : 
The breath of heav'n must swell thesM), 
Oral the toil is lost — cowper. 
SECTION XII. 
Ude to peace. 

COMB, peace of mind, delightful guest, 
Return, and makp. thy downy nest, 
Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor richesi, nor pow'r pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 
We therefore need not part. 
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■ Wbere wUtthoudwollgif not-with mt, 
fYom av'rice and ambition free, 

And idesmire'a iatai wiles ; 
For whom, alaa'. dtnt tfaou prepare 
The tmtta thatl was went to share, 
Tbt banquet of th; anuies ? 
S The KreaL the est, shall they partake 
The Mav n thu tbou alone canat make ; 

And wilt lliou quit the stream, 
That munnura through the dewy mead, 
The grove and the gequester^d shades 
To be H guest with them ? 
4 For thee I panted, thee Ipriz'd, 
For thee I gladly iacrific'd 
Whate'erl lov'd before ; 



D^ 



SECTION Sin; 

Ode to odoerj^y, 

)AUGHTEIt of Heav'n, relentless power, 
Thou tamer of the human brenat, 
Whose iron scoui^ and torfring hour, 
Thebadar ight,Bffiictthe best! 
Bound in th j adamantine chain. 
The proud are taught to taste orpain, 
And purple tyrants vaioly froaa 
With pai^ unfelt before, unpitied' and sloiiih 
1 When first thy aire to send on earth 



And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurse! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore. 
What sorrow was, thou had'st her know ; 

And from her own sheieam'd to melt at others w»> 
3 Scar'd at thy frown lerrilli:, lly 
Seir-piea3i[^ (lAiy'a idle brood. 
Wild laughter, niiise, and thourhllcss joy. 
And leave us leisure to be cood. 
Light they disperse ; and with lht;ia eo 
The summer-rriend, the fiatt'ririg foe. 
By vain prosperity reeciv'd, 

ri> her tiiey vow their 'juth, and are again balisrU 
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4 Wisdom, in table garb Biray'd, 
Immera'd in rapt'rous thouiht profound. 
And melancholy, ^lentmaid, 
( With leadun eye that loTea the ground, 
Still on thy solemn stepaiitlend ; 
Warm cliarity, the gen ral friend, 
With iuatice to hereelf severe, 
And pity, droffpitig soft the aadly plea 



(As by the impious thou ai 
With thund'ring voice, and ttireat ning miMi, 
With acreaiuing horror's fun'ra! cry, 
> Despair, and tell disease, and ghastly poverty. 
8 Thy form benisiii propitious, wear, 
Tliy milder influence impart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there. 
To soften, not to noiind my heart. 
The een'roua apark extinct reTiTC ; 
; Teach me to love, and to foi^ive ; 

Exact my own defects to scan ; 
Wiwt others arc to fitel; undknowmyseiramui. skat 
SECTION XIV". 
: The crtalion rehired topraiit its Author. 

BEGIN, my soul, th" exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey, 
And praito Ih' Almighty's name : 
Lo '■ heaven and earth, and seas, and sides, 
In one melodious concert ri si;, 
To swell th' inspiring theme. 
St Te fields oriight,celestial plains. 
Where gay transporting beauty re^s, 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Tour Maker's nond'rouspow'r pradaim i 
Terlhovfheform'dTOUrstiimngDrame, - ; 

And breath 'd the fluid air. ;,^ 

8 Yeangeis.catchthe thrjilingaound! 
While all th' adoring tlmines around. 

His bonndless mercy ring : 
Let ev'tr list'ning saintabove, ■ . 

Wake ail the tuneful si»A of lore, . 

) Andtouchtheaneeteatttring. ' "i'' . 

! o» (ftrt 
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4 Jdn, ye loud spheres, the voeal choir ; , 
Tbou dazzlinK orb of liquid Sre, 

The mightrchonu aid : 
Soon as gray ey'ning gilds the plain, _ 
Thou, moon, protract the melting itiBin, 

And praise him in the shade. 

9 Thou,hBaT'nofhea»'n3, his vast abode ; 
Ye clouds, proeiaim your forming God, 

Who call'dyon worlds from night: 
« Ye shades dispel !"— th' Eternal said ; 
Atonceth'invoIvinE darkness fied, 

And nature sprung to light. 

6 Whate'erablooming world contains, 
that wings the air, that skims the plains, 

United praise bestoiv; 
Te dragons, sound his awful name 
To heaT'D aloud : and roar acclaim, 

Ye swelling deepa below. 

7 Ijet ev'ry element rejoice ; 

Te thuodere burst with awful voice, 

To HIM who bids you roll : 
His praise in softer notes. declare, 
Each whispering breeze of yielding air, 
And breathe it to the souF. 

8 To him, ye grateful cedars, bow ; 
Xe tow'nng mountains, bending low. 

Your great Creator own ; 
TeU, when affriehted nature shook. 
How Sinai kinued at his look, 

And trembledat his frown. 
S Ye Socks that haunt the bumble vale. 
Ye insects flutt'ringon the gale, 

In mutual concourse nse ; 
Crop the gay rose's Ternieii bloom, 
Andwaft its spoils, a swnet perfume, 

In incense to the skies. 

10 Wake all ye mountinc b^Ma, and NDg ; 
Yeplumy warHersotthesprfog, 

Harmonious anthem n raise 
To atM who shap'd jour finer mould. 
Who tipp'd your ^tt'ring wings with gold. 
And tun'd your Tince to praise. 
H Z^t man, by nobler passiomt sway'd. 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 
In heav'nly praiia employ ; 
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Spread hn tremendous name around, 
Till heBi'n's broad arch rings bick the sound, 
The gen'ra! burst of joy. 
U Te whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nura'd on the downy lap of ease. 
Fall prostrate at hie throne : 
Ye princes, rulers, all adore ; 
Praise bim, ye kings, who makes yourpowV 
An image ofhis own. 
IS Ye [air, Iiy nature form'd to move, 
O praise th' eternal aoDRCE of lovk, 

With youth's enliv'nine fire ; 
I^tage take up the tunefuilay. 
Sigh his bless'a n^me — tljen soar away, 
^ And ask an anget'a lyre. — ooilvie. 
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SECTION XV. 

fte uraiwrW prefer. 

lATHER or all \ in ev'ry age, 

i_ --'ry clime, ador'd. 



By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 
1 Tbou OReATriBST cause, least understood, 

Who all my sense confin d 
To know but this, that Thou art good, 

And that myselfiUn blind ; 

3 Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill : ./' 

And binding nature fast in late, 
Left, free the human will. 

4 What conscience dictates to be done, 

Orivamsmenotfodo, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 
That more than heav'o pursue. 

5 What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

I.et me not cast away ; 
For (Sodispaid, when man receives, 
T* enjoy, is to obey. 
Yet not to earth's contracted span. 
Thy goodness let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are round. 
T LetDotthis.weak,unknowInghaad, 
PrMume thy bolts to throw ; 
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And deal damnation round the land, 
Od eachljudge tiiyfoe. 
t IF I am right, tby grace impart, 
Still in the right to star : 
Iflai -■ 

To 
e Save me alike from foolish pride, 
Or impious di3i:onte lit. 
At aught thy wisdotn bcis denied. 
Or aught thy goodness lent 

10 Teach me to feel anoUier'a wo ; 

To hide the fault I see: 

That mercy 1 to others shf^vr, 

TRiat mercy show to me. 

11 Mean tho' I am, not wholly so," 

Since quTcVen'd by thy breath ; 
O lead me wheresoever 1 go, 
Thro' this dajE lifo or deatii. 
tC This day, be bread and peace my lot : 
All elie beneath the sun, 
Thou knoiY'st if best bestow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. 
18 To thee, whose temple is all space. 
Whose altar, eartfi, sea, skies ! 
One dtonis let all b«n^ raise ! 
AD nature's incense rise. — pops. 
SECTION XTI. 
Conscience. 

OTREica'HoiTB conscienc* ! while rfie aeumi to i 
On rose and myrtle, lull'd with syren aone ; 

While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
I On headlong appetite the slacken'd rdn. 

And give us up to license, unrecall'd, 

Unmark'd; — see, from behind her secret atand, 

The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault. 

And her dread diary with horror 611s. 
* Pfotthegroas actaloneemploys her pen; ■'' 

Rha n>_.^»..«<l r .,'.„;..., 1 — .< 



fancy's airy band, 
A —oiyuiui lue 1 the formidable spy, 
Utt'ning o'erhears the whispers otour cam] 
Our dawning purpoees of heart explores. 
And steak our embryos of iniquity. 
' il|?*"'ap^^oi« usurers conceal 
^Tieir doonudar-book from atl-co 
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ID leaven more aurabte man leases oi uraw. 
Writes our whole history i whicli death ab«ll K*d 
In ev'ry pale delinquent a private ear ; 
ADdjudgmentpublish; publish to more worlds 
Than this ; and endless afce In groans resound.— Toi 

SECTION xvn. 

On an tn/ont. 

TO the dark and silent tomb, 
Soon 1 hasten'd Trom the womb : 
Scarce the daivn of life began, 
' Ere I meagur'd out my Bpao. 

3 I no smiling pleaaurea kneiv ; 
I no gay deligbta could view : 
> Joylesa sojourner was I, 

Ctaly bom to ,weep and die. — 
3 Happy infant, early bless'd I 
Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest ; 
,' Early rescu'd from the cares, 

Which increase wi^i groning yean. 
'' 4 No delights are worth tiiy stay, 

' Smiling, as ther seem, and cay ; 

Short and uckly are Ibey afL 
Hardly tasted ere they pall. 
i AH our gaiety is vain, ] 

All our laughter is but pain, 
Iiasting only, and divine. 
Is an ioDOcencelike tlune. 

SECTION XVIIl. 

Tke Cuckoo. 

HAIL, beauteous stranger of the wood, 
Attendant on the«pring 1 
Now hear'n repairs thy rural aeitt. 
And wooda tny welcome sing. 
S Soon as the daisy dedis the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear j 
Hastt^ou a starts guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 
S Delightful vi»tant ! with thee 

{aaitthetimaofSowrs, tini-ik 
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^Vltea hea.**!! !■ flU'd with mu^ iwert 

Of tdrd* among the bc>w>^B. 

4 Tte ichool-boy, wandering in the wooi. 

To pull the Bow'rs w gay, 

[ Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 
& SooO ai the pea puts oq tke bloom. 
Thou flj'fit the vocal vale, 
An ammafgueit, in other landi, 
Another spring to hail, 
e Sweet hud! thy bow'r is ever green. 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
"' winterin thy year t 



Our annual viat o'er the globe. 

Companions of the spnng. — losan. 
SECTION XIX- 
Day. ^paitoralinllirecpaTt*, 



IN the bam the tenant cock, 
Close to Pattlet perch'd on hieb,'' 
Briskly crows (the shepherd's clock! ' 
Jocund that the morning's nigh. 
% SwiWy, from the mountain's brow, 
Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire ; 
And the peeping sun-beam, now. 
Faints with gold the village spire. 
S Philomel forsakes the thorn. 

Plaintive where she prates at night. 
And the lark to meet the mom. 
Soar* beyond the shepherd's sight 
- From the low-roof d cottage ridge. 
Sec the chalt'ring swallow spring. 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge, 
^uJek she dips her dappled wing. 
B Mow the pine-tree's waiing top, 
Gently greets the morning gale, 
EidHogs, now, begin to crop 
liaises, on the dewy dalo- 
fl Prora Uie balmy sweets, uncloyd, 
(Restless till her task be doneV 
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Now tbebuty bee's emploj'd, 
Sipping de^ before the sun. 
T TrickBngtIirouKhthacreTic'drocIc, 
Where the limpid stream distils, 
Sweet Tcfreshment w«ita the flock, 
When 'tis siiD-drove from tba billa. 
■ Colin's for the pronus'd com, 

{Ere the harvest hmies are ripe,)/ 

An^qoua ;— whilst the huntsman's bora, 

Boldljr Boundiag, droivos liis pipe. 

ft Sweet -O sweet, tiie warbling IhroD^ 

On the white ojnblossom'd spraj ^ 

Nature's universBl Boog, 

Echoes to the rising daj. 

le FXRVID on the glittrini flood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows: 
Drooping o'er its infant bud, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 
11 Bj the brook the shepherd dines, 
' EVom the fierce meridian beat, 
Sh^tei'd by the branching irines, 
Pendant o'er his gnssj seat 
IS. Now the flock forsakes the glade, 

Where, uncheck'd, the sun-beams faB, 
Sore to flod a pleasing shade 
By the if ]''a abbey walL 
IS Echo, in her airy round, 

O'er the river, rock, and faUl, 
Y7aonot catch a single sound, 
Save the clack ofyonder mil). 
' 14 Caffle court the zephyrs bland, 

Wllere the streaiolet wanders C4M>t; 
Or with languid silence stand 
Midwaj in the marshy pool. 
IS But from mountain, dell, or streaBi, 
' Note flutt'ringzephyr springs; 
Fearful, lest the noontide beam 
Scorch its soft, its silken wings. 
1€ Not a leaf has leave to stir ; 

Nature's luH'd — serene — and itSI: 
Quiet e'fin the shepherd's cur, 
Sle^ii^ Ml the heath-clad hill. 
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IT Ijmuid is the lindscape round, 
7TO the fresh deacending ihow'r, 
Oratahl (o the tl^str rmmd, 
BabMOTYy hintii^ BoVr. 
18 Ntm tlM bin— the b«4^e— ai« grten, 
Now the waiUera' tanMt m tooe ; 
B&tbMme is the verdant hmM, 
BrigUen'd by the beams of Noon 1 



19 O^tK the heafli die heifer itnyi 

Free ; (the ftiiTov*d task is done ;] 
Now the TllUge wiodowi Uase, 
Buraish'dby the Httiog sua. 
to NoirbesetsbebiodthehU, 
BintiDg from a ^Idea ikj : 
Can the pendl's nuimc sUU, 
Copjtikb Kfii^ant aye P 
XI TrndgiDga*tlte{4ou|^niengo, 
(To die imofciag bamkt btMmd,) 
ObmMike their Bbadowi ktow, 
Leagthen'd o'er the kvd groiuuL 
M Where ttieridoEforMipreadi 
Bbelter br the lordhr dome ! 
To &dr l^h-bwtt airr beda. 
See the kkAs Totunung home! 
■8 Aa the lait, with vBn'd bme, 
Carol* to the eT'ningloud ; 
Hark ths mild resplendent tnoDn, 
Breakta^ tlirough a parted chnid. 
M Now the hennit owlet pcep& 

From the bam or twisted wake; 
And the Uue mist ilowlr ereaf a, 
Gt&fing on the titver like. 
U Aathetroutinspeckled pride, 
Flayfid from Its Iiosam ^ft&gn ; 
To Oie banka A nflM tide, 
Tergei m lucceaNre rings. 
*8 Mpmna throurii the hDkh eraaa, 
<KrTliB pattdiTided dal^ 
Majfc the rose-comidexiaiiMiaaL 
With ber wdliKiu'd milkkigpd ■ 
" fe^ "'* "innmber'd note^ 
, AwthecttdroobWwiAtwo, 
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Tuning iwect Uieirmellow throaU, 
ffid the KttiDg Eun adieu.— CvKHJimAK. 

SECTION XX. 
3V order of naivre. 

SEE, thro' thia air, this ocean, and thia ewtb, 
All matter quick, and buraUng into birth. 
Abois, how high iirogressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below ; 
Vast chain of being! which from God began. 
Nature ethereal, human ; angel, man ; 
Beast, bird, finh, insect, what noeye cap see, 
No glass can reach j from infinite to thee, 
' From thte to nothuie.— On superior powVs 
'• Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 
' Or in the full creation lea.ve a Toid, 
Where, one step broken, the gAat scale's destrttjM: 
.'From nature's chain whatever link you ttrik^ 
. Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
X And, if each system in gradation roll, ' 

AGke essential to the am ajjng whole, 
,' The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only,but the whole must f^ 
, Let earth, unbalsnc'd from her orbit fly, 
,' Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 
Let ruling angeb from thdr spheres be hurl'd. 
Being on ncing wreck'dj and world on world ; 
Heat q's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All thie dread oRDEBbreak^~for whom? fwthea^ 
Vile worm ! Oh madness ! pride I impiety ! 
S A^at if the foot ordain'd the dust to tre^. 
Or hand, to toil, aspir'd to be the head? 
What if the bead, the eye, or ear repin'd 
To serve mere en^nes to the ruling nund ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame : 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pain^ 
The great directing kind ot all ordain*. 
4 All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul : 
That, chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the same. 
Great in the earth, as b Ui' ethereal {nxan ; 
Warms in the atm, refreahea in the breei«, 
6k>ws m tiie stan, and tdoiMDW in tha trcM ; 
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Lirei thro' i& lire, extende Ihrn' all extenC, 



ki full, as perfect. Id b hair as heart ; 

hi futl, as perfect, in vile man that moumi, 

Aithe rapt seraph that adores and burns: 

To bira no high, no low, no great no small ; 

He fills, be bounds, connects, ana equals aU. 
5 Cease then, nor osdeb impcrfeclioD name: 

Ourproper bliss depends on what weblaine. 

Know thy own point ; this kind, this due de^ee 

Of blindoess, weakness.Heav'abe3ton'ion thee. 

Submit — In this, or an; othersphcre. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : i 
^Safe in the hand of one disposing PowV, , 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

AH nature is but ^, unknown to thee ; 

AH chance, direction, wliich thou canst not see ; . 

WX diicord, harmony not understood ; - 

.411 partial <tvj I, universal good ; 

i>nd, spite of Pride, in ernni; Reason's spite. 

One truth is clear — whatever is, iSRioHT.^PoMt 

SECTION xxi: 

Cwi/irfence in Vimne pndedion. ; 

HOW are thy servanU blest, O Lord ! 
How sure is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide. 
Their help Omnipotence. 
% In foreign realms, and lands remote. 
Supported by tby care, 
Throueh burning chmes Ipass'd unhurt, 
And hreath'd in tainted air- 
9 Thymercysweeten'de»'ry eoil. 
Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
Andamoolh'd the Tyrrhene seas. 
4 Think, O my soul, devoutly think. 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'it the wide extended deep 
in all itB horrors rise I 
» Confusion dwelt in eT'ry &c^ 
^J»d fear in ev'ry heart, 
vVhwiwaTi'(ionwaTe»,andgul&JnBul6. i 
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B Yet then, from aB my eriefa, O Lort ! 

Thy mercy set me trte ; 
While in the confidence of pray'r. 
My Boul took ho!d on thee. 

7 Fortho'ln dreadful whirls wehung 

High on the broken nave, 
I knew thou wert not alow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was Uid, the winds retir'd, 

Ohedientto thy will : 
The sea that roar'^dat thy command. 
At thy command was still. 

9 Tn mid?lof dangers, fears, and deathi, 

ThygoodnesB I'll adore; 
^ And praise thee for thy mercies put, 
And humbly hope fur more. 
''lO My life, if thou preserre my life, 
-. Thy sacrifice shall be ; " 
J And death, if death must be my doom, 
' ,* Shall join my soul to thee. — ADOiaon. 
SECTION XXII. 
I Hymn on a revieur of the aetuont. 

THESE, as they chanEe.AlmJKbty Father! th«M, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
n full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beautywalks, Thytendemesaand Jote. 
' Wide fiuab the fields ; the soft'nirie air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest su^ea, 
AndevVy sense, and ev'ry heart is joy. 

« ThencomeaThy glory io the summer months, 
WtWlight and heat refulgent. Then Thy sua 
Shoots full perfection throiteh the swcllingyear; 
And oPFThy voice in dreadffil thunder speaki ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brook's and groves, in hollow-whisp'ring galw. 

S Thy bountrthinesin autumn u^onlin'd. 
And spreada ■■ traltmn feast for all t^stliveii. 
In winter, awful Thou ! with clouds and storms 
AroundThee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roli'd, 
MajeslJc darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing. 
Biding sublime. Thou bidst the world adore; 
And humblest nature with Thy northern blast 

4 Myaleriousround! wtatskill,whatforcedi»b«^ 
Deep felt, in these appear la simple train, ,' 
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T«t 10 deBghtful miz'd, nilh such kind art 
Such beau^ and beneficence enmbia'd , 
Sbtdfl, uiip«rceiv'd, so soft'oin^ into ihade, 
Aod aU ao forming an hannomous whole. 
Tbat U they itill succeed, the; raviah atilL 
9 Butwand'ringofl.withbniteunconsdousgaw!, 
Han marks not Tbee, marks not the rraghty band, 
miat, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep; shoots, steaiDiD^, thenoo 
The fait profusion that o'erspreads the spnng ; 
Flinin fi«m the sun ^rect the flamii^ day ; 
Fee& every creature ; huria the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth tMs gratefiil change revolves, '- 

With transport touches tdl the Bpnngsofhfe. 
Natur«u attend ! join er'ry livii« touL ff / 

Beneatli the b(^ch>ub temple ofthe sky, i:- - 

In adoration join ! and, anient ruse 

One Keneral song !■* 

Te, cnief, for whom the whole creation amilei^ i 
At ODce the head, the heart, and tongue of all, ^ 

Crown the great bymnl 
7 For me, wh«i I forget the dgrllng theme, 
Wlietherthe blossom Hows; the summer ray 
RusMta the plain ; tnsninng autumn gleams j 
Or winter rises in the black^'ng east } 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 
S Should fate command me to the brthest verge 
Ofthe green earth, to distant barb'rous climes, 
Bivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam ^ ' 

Flames on th' Atlantic iales ; 'tis nought to me ; ■ 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, / 

, In the void waste as in the city full ; _ , 

And where he vital breathes there must be jtjy. 
9 When e'en at last the solemn hour shall come. 
And wing my nwBtic (Gght to future worids, 
IcheerMwillobey; there, with new pow'rs, 
WiU rising wonders sing : 1 cannot go 
Where ohivehsai. love not smiles around, , 
Sustuningall yon orbs, and all their suns( 
From leemlng evil still edud^ good, 
And better thence again, ana better still. 
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hii preiM. 

TH ou ION- 
SECTION XX!ir. 
On solitude. 

O SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
Or haunt the desert's trachiess glooEQi 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb. 
Or climb the Andes' difted side, 
Ot by the Nile's coy soureo abide. 
Or, starling from yotir half-year's sleep, 
From Hecia view the thawing deep. 
Or, at th? purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marblewaste survey ; 
You, recluse, again 1 woo. 
And again yoiir steps punue. 
jE Pluni'd conti^H himself aurveyiog. 

Folly with her shadow playiijg, 
: Purse-proud elbowing insolence, 
Bloated empiric, puff'd pretence. 
Noise that tlirongH airurifpetspeida, 
"" Laughter in loud jwiils Itftt breaks, 
Intrusion, ivith&fopling's face, 
■ (Ignorant of time and place,) 
■ Sparks of fire dissension blowii^, 
Ductile, court-bred flattery bowing, 
Restraint's stiff neck, griitace's leer, 
Sqiiint-ej'd censure's artful sneer, 
Ambition's buskirts, steep'd in blood. 
Ply thy presence, noUtiide ! 
S Sage reflection, bent with years, 
Conscious virtue, void of fears, 
Muftled silence, wood-nymph shy. 
Meditation's pii-nwjg eye, 
Halcyon peace on moss Pecliii'd, ■ 

Rctrttpe«((hatscana the mlu^ 



Rapt earth-(taKing revery, 
Blushing artless raodesly, 
Health Ihiit snuffs the morning oi 



Fuil-ey'd truth with bosom bare, 
Insmration, nature's child. 
Seek the solitary wild, 
4 When ail nature's haih'dasletp. 
Nor love, Dor.giolt, their vigils keep. 
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. So/lyoukBTejourcavern'ddeB, 
And irander o^t the works of mm; 
But when Phosphor brmga the dann, 
B7 her dappled couraera orawn, 
Again you to your vittt retreat, 
And the early fauiitsm|p meet, 
Wbwe, as you penavRwM along, 
Tou catch the distapt shepherd's song, 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 
Or the rUrlng primrosa view, 
DevatioD lends her hesv'n phiin'd wings, 
YoM mount, and nature with yousings. 

9 But when the mid-day lerTouiB glow, 
To upland airy shades you go, 
Where nerer sun-bumt noodman caoM, 
Nor sp«wt8nian chas'd the timid game : 
And mere, beneath an oak reclin'd, 
With droiray waterfalls behind, 
Tou sink to res^ 
Till the tuneAd ^rd of night. 
From the neighb'ring popl*r*» height. 
Wake you mth her solemn strato, 
And teach pleas'd echo to complain. 

• With TOU roses brighter bloom. 
Sweeter ey'n sweet perfume; 
Purer ev'ry lountun flows. 
Stronger ev'ry wilding grows. 
Let those toil for gold who plea**, 
Or for tame renounce their ease. 
WbatisfameP An empt^ bubble 7 
Gold ? A sbtning, constant trouble. 
I,et them for their country Ueed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's maed? 
. Man's not worth a moment's pun ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain^ _ 

7 Then let me, sequeslec'd feu-, .^ 
To your sybijyet rmMT ; 
On yon hanging cliETit stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 
Of cypress not with age decay'd ; 
Where tho owl still hooting aits, 
Where tha bal incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strains J'H sing 
Whence tht changing ssasons spring ( 
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Tell how ttorms deform theskiM, 
Whence the waves subside andriM, 
Trace the comet's blaziog tail, 
Weigh the planets b a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy ahrine ; 
The bournless macrocoann thine. 
8 Since in eadi «!henie«f life I've feii'd, 
Ajid diaappointiftent aeenis cntul'd j 
Since all oo earth I vahi'd mort, 
My Kuide, mj atav, my fnend u uwt ; 
O SoHtude, nowgweme rest, 
And bush the teinpeat m my breait 

geotly deign to guide my feet 
To your hermit-trodden seat ; 

. Where I may live at last my own, 
" ■ Wherelatlaatmay dicmjknown. 

1 Bpoke ; she turo'd her magic ray ; 
. And thus she said, or seem'd to say ; 

S Youth, you're mistaken,ifyouthinl£ to flnd 
In ihades, a med'cine fbr a troubled mind : 
Wan erief will haunt sou wberesoc er you go, 
Sigh m the breeze, and in the sireamietflow. 
ifere pale inaction pinea bis Hfe away ; 
And satiate mourns the quick return oiday ; 
Tktre, naked frenzy laughing wild with pab, 
Or barea the blade, or plunges io the main : 
There superstition broods p*" "H h"- R-jip*. 
' idyells of demons in the 

it it a hermit you're reso. 

^h'd to social life a last farewell j 

10 Ood never made an independent man ; 
Twouldjar the conccM^fhis general plu. 
Bee every ffti Itf^at stu^m^ASOs whole, 
" Whose body rtature ia, and <3od tilt tota f 
To one great end, the general good, conspire, 
From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, nre. 
Should man through nature solitary roam, ' ■ 

His will his sovereign, every where his borne, ■ 

What force would guard him from tho lion's jaw t 
What swiftness wiog him from the panther'epiiwP 
Or, should fete leadbim to some safer ibore, 
Where panthers never prowL nor lions roar, 
Where liberal nature all her chanosbcetom, 
Stiosihine, birds sing, flowers bloom, and water d*wi' 
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Jpol, <U»t thou think he'it revel on tll« store, 
b»c.I« the CMC of He«v'n, nor a,k formore ? 
Though waters flow'd.flow'r!, hlc«.m'd,Bnd Pbaho. .boo*, 

He d mgh, he'd murmur, thathe was alone. ' 

JorknowtlieMakcron the human breast, 

A sense ofkir.dred, country, mau, impreea'A 
1 1 Though nature's works the ruling mind declare. 

And well deaerveinqiiiry'sawious care, 
• £?* t^o^.lwhate'er misanthropy may say,) 

S?i"!^^*'"^' '" "■"" "'"1 ""»* unclouded raj. 

What hoots It thee to fly from pole to pole ? 

Hang o er the sun, and with the planets roll ? 

K hat boots through apar.^'s lurthest bourns to roan. ? 

Jrthou, O man, a stranger art at liotae. 

^en know thvsalf, tlie human mind surrey ; 
.■ w ^*'j ""^ P}^^""'> "ill the toil repay. 
II «or study only, practice what you know ; 

w'JL 4, '.^?",!'"°"''^''^^' *o mankind you owe. 

With Plato's ohve wreath tile bays entwine ■ 

Those who in study, should in pfactiee shino. 

Say, does the learned lord of Hacley's shade, 

Uhann man ao much by mossy fountains laid. 

A3 whetj arous'd, he stems corruption's course. 

And shakes the senate witli a Tullv'a force = 

When freedom gasp'd beneath a Clesar's feet. 

Then public i-irtue might to shades retreat ■ 

But whet* she breathes, the least B>ay usefuf 6e, 

And freedom, Britain, still hclonRs to thee 

13 Though man's jjngrateful, or tliuugli fortune frowo ; 
Is the reward of worth a song, or crown = 

Noryet unrecompens'd are virtue's pair.; ; - - - - ' 

Oood Allen livis, and bounteous Brunswiii. reigns. 

Un each condition disappointments wait, 

Enter the hutj and force theiua*i;d gate 

Nor dare repine, thoitgh'^Mlv frieiltiintpWid, 

From love, the wrld, and alfits cares, He's freed. 

But know, adversity's the child of God : 

Whom Heaven approves of moat, must feel her rod. 

vvoen smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep, 

then Ignorance may plough the watery deep : 

g"t when the demons of the tempest rave, 

14 e-'i ""«">nduct thevessel through the wave. 
U Sidney, whatgood man envies notthy blow ? 

intrepid vtrtue iriumphs over fale ; 
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